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f Sk;^V^  they  were  digging  In  Alaskan  or  Oan- 
'  adian  dirt,  and  they  have  depeni> 
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The  following  notes  on  the  Yukon  District  consist  principally  of  information 
furnished  by  AVilliani  Ogilvie,  Dominion  Land  Surveyor,  and  are  published  in  reply  to 
numerous  calls  from  the  public  for  his  report.  The  object  is  not  to  induce  any  one  to  go 
to  that  remote  country  at  the  present  time  ;  until  better  means  of  communication  are 
established,  a  man  undertakes  serious  risks  in  going  there  unless  he  has  sufficient 
resources  to  tide  over  the  long  winter.  After  September,  egress  from  the  country  is 
practically  impossible  until  the  following  June,  and  a  person  who  has  not  been  successful 
in  locating  a  paying  claim  has  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  upon  finding  employment. 
Wages  are  at  times  abnormally  high,  but  the  labour  market  is  very  narrow  and  easily 
overstocked.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  middle  of  May  1,500  to  1,600  people  had 
crossed  the  Taiya  Pass  this  year ;  several  hundred  more  will  go  by  steamer  up  the  Yukon. 
Whether  employment  will  be  available  for  all  and  for  the  considerable  population  already 
in  the  district  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  it  will  therefore  be  wise  for  those  who  contemplate 
going  to  the  Yukon  District  lo  give  serious  consideration  to  the  matter  before  coming 
to  a  decision. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa,  8th  June,  1897. 
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VIA    ST.    MICHAKL. 

Siiu  Fnmci.si'o  ti)  Dutch  Harbour :,',400 
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The  Yukon  l)istnct  comprises,  spenkinfj  i,'enemlly,  that  part  of  the  Nurtli-we.st  Terri- 
tories lying  west  of  the  water  slied  of  the  Mackenzie  3{iver;  most  of  it  is  dniineil  by 
the  Yukon  Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  It  covers  a  distance  of  aljout  050  miles  along  tlie 
river  from  the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

The  first  people  from  civilization  to  enter  the  country  were  the  traders  for  the 
Hudson's  J3ay  Companj'.  In  the  year  1840  Mr.  Campbell  was  connnissioned  by  Sir 
George  Simpson  to  explore  the  Upper  Liard  and  to  cross  the  height  of-land  in  search  of 
any  river  flowing  to  the  westward.  After  ascending  the  river  to  its  head  watei's  he 
struck  across  to  the  head  of  the  Pclly  Kiver,  thence  down  the  Pelly  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Lewes,  at  which  point  he  turned  back,  his  men  having  become  disouraged  hy  the  stories 
of  the  Wood  Indians  encamped  there,  who  repi'esented  that  tlie  lower  portion  of  the 
river  was  inhabited  by  a  large  tribe  of  cannibals.  In  1847  Fort  Yukon  was  established 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine  by  ilr.  A.  H.  Murray  another  member  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

In  1848  Campbell  established  Fort  Selkirk  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pelly  and  Lewes 
llivers  ;  it  was  plundered  and  destroj'ed  in  1852  by  the  Coast  Indians,  and  only  the  ruins 
now  exist  of  wliat  was  at  one  time  the  most  important  post  of  the  Hudson's  liay 
Company  to  the  west  of  the  llocky  Mountains  in  the  far  north.  In  18G9  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  otlicer  was  expelled  from  Fort  Yukon  by  the  L'nited  States  Government, 
they  having  ascertained  by  astronomical  observations  that  the  post  was  not  located  in 
British  territory.  The  officer  thereupon  ascended  the  Porcupine  to  a  point  which  was 
supposed  to  bo  within  British  jurisdiction,  wliere  lie establi<hed  Rampart  House;  but  in 
18i»0  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner  of  tii(  United  States  Coast  Survey  found  it  to  be  20  miles  within 
the  lines  of  the  United  States.  Consequently  in  181)  1  the  post  was  moved  20  miles 
further  up  the  river  to  be  within  British  territory. 

The  next  people  to  enter  the  country  for  trading  purposes  were  Messrs.  Harper  and 
McQuestion.  Th  y  have  been  trading  in  the  country  since  1873  and  have  occa])ied 
numerous  posts  all  along  the  river,  the  greater  nuiid)er  of  which  have  been  abandoned. 
Mr.  Harper  is  now  located  as  a  trader  at  Fort  Selkirk,  and  ?dr,  McQuestion  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Circle  City,  which  is  the  distributing 
point  for  the  vast  regions  surrounding  Birch  Creek,  Alaska.  In  1882  a  number  of 
miners  entered  the  Y''ukon  country  by  the  T.iiya  Pass  ;  it  is  .'^till  the  only  route  used  to 
any  extent  by  the  miners,  and  is  shorter  than  the  other  passes  thot'gh  not  the  lowest. 
In  1883  Lieutenant  Schwatka  crossed  this  same  pass  and  descended  the  Lewes  and 
Y''ukon  Rivers  to  the  ocean. 

The  history  of  the  Y''ukon  District  within  recent  years  will  be  best  described  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  of  the  ^linister  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1895  : — 
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'*  Tn  the  year  1887  the  Hon.  Thomas  White,  then  M'ni.ster  of  the  Interior,  author- 
ized the  or^janization  of  an  expedition  iiaving  for  its  object  the  exploration  of  tliatre>;ion 
of  the  North-west  Territories  of  Canada  wliich  is  ch-ained  hy  the  Yukon  Uiver.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  (ieor;,'e  M,  Dawson,  now  the  I)irector  of  the  (Jeological 
Survey,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ogilvie,  the  well  known  explorer  and  surveyor.  I)r.  Daw.son 
devoted  the  whole  of  that  season,  and  Mr.  <);,'ilvie  a  ptM-iod  covcrinf,'  nearly  two  years,  to 
ohtainint,'  geological,  topographical,  and  general  information,  chietly  re.specting  the  tract 
of  country  lying  adjacent  t(»  the  141st  meridian  of  longitude,  winch  by  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  designated  as  the  boutidary  lim^  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  St. 
Elias  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Alaska  and  the  adjoining  possessions  of  the  liritish 
Crown  which  now   form  part  of  the  North-west  Territories  of  Canada. 

"  The  explorers  found  that  in  proximity  to  the  boundary  line  there  existed  extensive 
and  valuable  placer  gold  mines,  in  which  even  then  as  many  as  three  hundreil  miners 
were  at  work.  Mr.  ( >gil  vie  determined,  i)y  a  series  of  lunar  observation.s,  the  point  at 
which  the  Yukon  River  is  intersected  l)y  the  141st  meridian,  and  marked  the  same  on 
the  ground.  He  also  determineil  and  marked  the  point  at  which  the  western  affluent 
of  the  Yukon,  known  as  Forty  Mile  Creek,  is  crossed  by  the  same  meridian  line,  that 
point  being  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  This  survey  proved  that  the  place  which  had  l)een  selected  as  the  most  con- 
venient, owing  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  region,  from  which  to  distribute  the 
supplies  imported  for  the  various  mining  camps,  and  from  which  to  conduct  the  other 
business  incident  to  the  mining  operations — a  place  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Forty  ^lile  Creek  and  the  Yukon,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Fort  Cudahy  has  been 
given — is  well  within  Canadian  territory.  The  greater  projjortion  of  the  mines  then 
being  worked  Mr.  Ogilvie  found  to  be  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international 
boundary  line,  but  he  reported  tlie  existence  of  some  mining  fields  to  the  south,  the 
exact  pcjsitiou  of  which  with  respect  to  the  boundary  he  diil  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  fix, 

"  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  milling  in  the  locality  mentioned  has  steadily 
increased  j'ear  by  year  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  sur\ey,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
the  commeneoment  of  the  past  season  not  less  than  one  thousand  men  were  so  employed. 
Incident  to  this  mineral  development  there  must  follow  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
volume  of  inisiness  of  all  descriptions,  pjuticularly  the  importation  of  dutiable  goods, 
and  the  occupation  of  tracts  of  the  public  lands  for  mining  purposes  which  according  to 
the  mining  regulations  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  prescribed  dues  and 
charges.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
Yukon,  carrying  into  the  country  and  delivering  at  various  points  along  the  river,  with- 
out regard  to  the  international  boundary  line  or  the  customs  laws  and  regulations  of 
Canada,  such  articles  of  commerce  as  were  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade 
and  latterly  of  placer  mining,  these  being  the  only  two  existing  industries.  With  the 
discovery  of  gold,  however,  came  the  organization  of  a  competing  company  known  as  the 
North  American  Transpirtation  and  Trading  Conqjany,  liaving  its  headcjuarters  in 
Chicago  and  its  chief  trading  and  distributing  post  at  Cudahy.  This  company  lias  been 
engaged  in  this  trade  for  over  three  years,  and  during  the  past  season  despatched  two 
ocean  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the 
merchandise  from  which  wa.«,  at  the  last  mentioned  point,  transhipped  into  river 
steamers  and  carried  to  points  inland,  but  chietly  to  the  company's  distributing  centre 
within  Canadian  territory.  Importations  of  considerable  value,  consisting  of  the  imme- 
diately requisite  supplies  of  the  miners,  and  their  tools,  also  reach  the  Canadian  portion 
of  the  Yukon  District  from  Juneau,  in  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  Taiya  Inlet, 
the  mountain  passes,  and  the  chain  of  waterways  leading  therefrom  to  Cudahy.  Upon 
none  of  these  importations  had  any  duty  been  collected,  except  a  sum  of  ."$3,248.80  paid 
to  Inspector  Constantine  in  1894,  by  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company  and  others,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
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the  country  produces  none  of  tho  articles  consumed  within  it  except  fresh  meat,  that  a 
large  revenue  was  being  lost  to  tho  pul)lio  exchecjuer  under  the  then  existing  conditions. 

"  For  tho  pi!"posoof  a.scertaining  oHicially  and  authoritatively  thecnndition  of  alVairs 
to  whicli  tho  corri'spondenco  reforreil  to  in  the  next  preceedini,  paragraph  rcliitcs,  the 
lIoiu)urjil)le  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  during  the  syiriiig  of  lS9l,  despatched 
In>pecti)r  Charles  Constantine,  of  the  Northwest  .Mounted  Police  Force,  accompanied 
by  Sorgoaiit  Brown,  to  Kort  Cudahy  and  the  mining  camj>s  in  its  vicinity.  The  report 
made  by  M.r.  Cttnstantine  on  his  return  established  the  suli-^tantial  accuracy  of  tho  repre- 
.sentations  already  referred  to.  Tho  value  of  the  total  output  of  gold  for  the  season  of 
1891  he  estimated  at  .^300,000,  a  very  large  sum  considering  the  relatively  short  period 
to  which  mining  operations  are,  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  confined. 

"The  facts  recited  clearly  establish — first,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  (iovernment  of  Camilla  to  make  more  eflii-ient  jirovisicm  for  tho  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  enforcement  of  tlie  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Yukon  cnuiitry,  e.six'cially  in  that  .section  of  it  in  which  placer  mining  for  gold  is  being 
prosecuted  upon  such  an  e-.tensive  scale,  situated  near  to  tho  boundary  separating  tln^ 
North-west  Territories  from  the  possessions  of  the  L'nited  States  in  Alaska  ;  and,  second, 
that  while  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  that  end  were  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  particularly  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  lives  and  [iroperty  of 
the  Canadian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  resident  in  that  country  who  are  engaged  in 
legitimate  Ijusiness  pursuits,  it  was  evident  that  the  revenue  ju'-tlv  due  to  the  (Jovern- 
inent  of  Canada,  under  its  custom.s,  excise  and  land  laws,  and  wlu'  'i  would  go  a  long 
way  to  pay  the  expenses  of  government,  was  lieing  lost  for  the  want  of  adequate 
machinery  for  its  collection. 

'•  Accordingly  in  June  last  a  detachment*  of  twenty  men'"  rs  of  tlie  Mounted  Police 
Force  inchuling  olftcers  was  detailed  for  service  in  that  portion  "f  the  North-west 
Territories.  The  otKci  •  in  command,  in  addition  to  the  magisterial  aed  other  duties  he 
is  required  to  peiioiui  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  under  instru.cious  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mounted  Police,  was  duly  authorized  to  represent  wliere  necessary,  and  until 
other  arrangements  can  be  made,  all  tho  departments  of  the  government  having 
interests  in  that  region.  Particularly  he  is  authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  Dominion 
lands  agent,  collector  of  customs,  and  collector  of  inland  revenue.  .\t  the  same 
time  instructions  were  given  Mr.  William  Ogilvio,  the  surveyor  referred  to  as  having, 
with  Dr.  Dawson,  been  I'ntrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  first  !.;overnment  expedition 
to  the  Yukon,  to  proceed  again  to  that  district  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  and 
extending  the  work  of  determining  the  141st  meridian,  of  haying  out  building  lots  and 
minim,'  claims,  and  generally  of  performing  such  duties  as  may  be  cut  rusted  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  ^Ii.  Ogihie's  (lualilications  as  a  sur\eyor,  and  his  previous  experience  as 
ex])lorer  of  this  section  of  the  North-west,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  task. 

"As  it  appears  (juite  certain,  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  unhis  return  to 
^)ttawa  in  1889,  and  from  the  report  of  ^Ir.  Constantine,  that  the  operations  of  the 
miners  are  being  conducted  upon  streams  which  ha\e  their  sources  in  the  I'nited  States 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  flow  into  Canada  on  tlieir  way  to  join  the  Yukon,  and  as 
doubtless  some  of  the  placer  diggings  under  development  are  situated  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  boundary,  it  is  highly  desirable,  both  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
definitely  to  which  country  any  land  occupied  for  mining  or  other  purposes  actually 
belongs,  and  in  order  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  both  civil  and  criminal  purposes,  may  be  established,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  1  list  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  from  the  point  of  its  intersection  with 
the  Yukon,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Ogiivie  in  1887-88,  for  a  considerable  distance  south  of 
the  river,  and  possibly  also  for  some  distance  to  the  north,  should  be  proceeded  with  at 


*The  tletachnn'iit  was  made  up  as  follows  :— Iiispfctov  C.  Constantine.  Officer  Commanding  Yukon 
Detachment  X.  W.  M.  Police  ;  Insjiector,  D.  A.  K.  Strickland  ;  Assistant  Su. -^j-on,  A.  E.  Wills  ;  2  Staff 
Serj.'e.ints  ;  2  Cori)orals  ;  I.'?  Constables. 
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once.  Mr.  Ogilvie's  instructions  require  him  to  go  on  with  the  survey  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  but  in  order  that  this  work  may  be  eflfective  for  the  accomi)lishment  of  the 
object  in  view  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  necessary. 
Correspondence  is  in  progress  through  the  proper  authorities  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
this  co-operation.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  United  States  surveyor  has  also  deter- 
mined the  points  at  which  the  Yukon  River  and  Forty  Mile  Creek  are  intersected  by 
the  141st  meridian." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  report,  Ur.  D.  W.  Davis  has  been  appointed  collector 
of  customs  for  the  Yukon  district. 

The  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  having  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  Inspector  Constantine  was  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  it  and  discharge  the  numerous 
other  duties  assigned  to  him,  Mr.  Thos.  Fawcett,  Dominion  Topographical  Survej-or, 
lias  been  appointed  gold  commissioner,  surveyor  and  general  agent  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  the  district.  Accompanying  him  and  acting  under  his  instructions  are  two 
Dominion  land  surveyors,  Jas.  Gibbons  and  E.  D.  IJolton,  with  their  parties. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  the  development  oi  the  district  is  the  difficulty  of  access. 

There  are  at  present  only  two  travelled  routes.  One  is  by  Lynn  Canal,  the  Taiya 
Pass  and  down  the  Yukon  ;  the  other  is  by  way  of  St.  INIichael,  Alaska,  ascending  the  river 
from  its  mouth. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company  have  steamers  plying  Ix'tv.-een  San  F'rancisco,  Seattle  and  St.  Michael. 
At  the  last  named  place  the  passengers  and  freight  are  transferred  to  stern  wheel  river 
boats,  and  Cudahy  is  reached  after  ascending  the  swift  current  of  the  Yukon  for  1,000 
miles. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamer  "  Excelsior"  is  advertised  to  leave  San 
Francisco  for  St.  Michael  on  or  al>out  June  -otli,  August  5th  and  Septeml)er  ath, 
connecting  with  the  river  steamers  "  Alice,"  "  Bella  "  and  "  Arctic  "  for  all  points  on  the 
Yukon  River. 

The  Nortii  American  '^transportation  and  Trading  Company's  steamers  lea\e  San 
Francisco  on  June  1st  and  August  1st  ;  Seattle  on  June  10th  and  August  10th.  Fare  is 
^'loO  from  Seattle. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  supplies  for  ths  district  come  by  steamer  up  the  :  '^r  ;  it 
is  the  easiest  but  the  longest  route,  and  the  diggings  are  not  reached  till  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  short  summer  season  has  passed.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  enter  Norton 
Sound  on  account  of  ice  before  the  1st  of  July.  St.  Michael  is  80  miles  from  the  northerly 
mouth  oi  the  Yukon  ;  to  cover  that  distince  in  a  tlat  bottomed  river  boat  requires  calm 
weather.  After  crossing  the  bar  the  boat  is  tied  up  for  cleaning  the  boilers  and  getting 
rid  of  the  salt.  The  passage  up  the  river  takes  from  IS  to  20  days,  and  the  round  trip 
al)out  a  month.  The  first  boat  does  not  arrive  till  late  in  July,  and  the  river  closes  in 
September,  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  last  boats  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  last  year 
they  are  said  to  have  been  frozen  in  at  Circle  City.  Two  round  trips  in  the  season  are 
all  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

Many  parties  prefer  going  by  Lynn  Canal,  the  Taiya  Pass  and  down  the  Yukon. 
The  distance  from  the  sea  to  Cudahy  is  only  630  miles,  and  by  starting  in  April  or  May 
the  diggings  are  reached  in  the  l)eginning  of  June. 

The  upper  part  of  the  river  opens  several  weeks  before  the  lower  part  is  free  from 
ice.  After  crossing  the  pass,  the  trip  to  Cudahy  can  be  accomplished  in  eight  days  ;  it 
is  fuUy  described  later  on. 
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Another  route  is  now  being  explored  between  Telegra])h  Creek  and  Teslin  Lake 
and  will  soon  be  opened.  Telegraph  Creek  is  the  head  of  steamer  navigation  on  the 
Stikine  Kiver  and  is  about  150  miles  from  Teslin  Lake.  The  Yukon  is  navigable  for 
steamers  from  its  mouth  to  Teslin  Lake,  a  distance  of  2,300  miles.  A  road  is  being 
located  by  the  Dominion  Government.  A  grant  of  82,000  has  been  made  by  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  for  opening  it. 

J.  Dalton,  a  trader,  has  used  a  route  overland  from  Chilkat  Inlet  to  Furt  Selkirk. 
Going  up  the  Chilkat  and  Klaheela  Rivers,  he  crosses  the  divide  to  the  Talikeena  liiver 
and  continues  northward  ovei-  a  fairly  open  country  practicable  for  horses.  The  distance 
from  the  sea  to  Fort  Selkirk  is  350  miles. 

Last  summer  a  Juneau  butcher  sent  10  head  of  cattle  to  Cudahy.  G.  liounds,  the 
man  in  charge,  crosseil  the  divide  over  the  Cliilkat  Pass,  folluv.'ed  the  shore  of  Lake 
Arkell  and,  keeping  to  the  east  of  Daltous  trail,  readied  the  Yukon  just  below  the  Rink 
Rapids.  Here  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat  floated  dosvn  on  a  raft  to 
Cudahy,  wheie  it  retailed  at  81  a  pound. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  winter  road  somewhere  across  the  country  travelled 
over  by  Dalton  and  Bounds.  The  Yukon  cannot  be  followed,  the  ice  being  too  much 
broken,  so  that  any  winter  road  will  have  to  be  overlnnd.  A  thorough  exploi-ation  is 
now  l)eing  made  of  all  the  passes  at  the  liead  of  Lynn  Canal  and  of  the  upper  waters  of 
tlie  Yukon.  In  a  few  montlis  it  is  expected  that  the  best  louteii  for  reaching  the  dis- 
trict from  Lvnn  Canal  will  be  definiteiv  known. 


Mk.  OGILVIES  EXPLORATION  OF  18S7, 


Jir  W.  Ogilvie  describes  as  follows  his  ti'ip  down  the  Yukon  River  in  It'ST. 

The  lirst  news  I  received  on  landing  at  Chilkoot  was  tliat  there  was  trouble  in  the 
interior,  on  the  Lewes  River,  in  the  vicinity  wht^re  I  intended  to  go.  A  miner,  wholiad 
recently  arrived  from  the  interior,  stated  that  there  jiad  been  a  fight  between  the 
Indians  and  the  miners  at  tlie  mouth  of  Stewart  Piiver.  The  result  of  tli«  afi'air,  lie 
alleged,  was  that  four  Indians  and  two  whit(^  men  liad  been  killed,  and  that  the  Indians 
had  come  up  the  rivei-  as  far  as  the  canon  to  lie  in  wait  for  any  v.diite  men  who  might 
be  going  into  the  country.  I  did  not  h;ive  an  opportunity  of  questioning  him,  as  he  had 
goiif-  to  Juneau  the  day  before  I  arrived.  The  rumour  si-enied  to  me  to  l^e  soinewliat 
iri:probaljIe  ;  l)ut  true  or  fiijse,  it  was  an   unpleasant    erne  to  licar,  and   the 


verifv  it  was  to  go  and  see  whetiier  the  Indian^  were  liostile  or  not. 


(jnly  \\ay  to 
Happily  f  hi>  wliole 

story  pr"ved  to  lie  untrue.  T  subsequently  learne  i  from  the  miners  in  the  intnior  that 
he  had  had  ditliculties  with  them,  in  coiise(|uenee  of  wliieh  he  was  oidercd  in  isid-winter 
to  leave  the  region,  which  the  miners  consider  equivalpiiL  to  a  sentence  of  death.  Strange 
to  sav,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  alive,  makirig  a  di-tanc'-  of  upwards  of  '00  miles  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  dilHcult  travelling.  He  start  -d  in  the  month  of  IV-liruary,  I 
think,  and  reached  the  coast  in  the  month  of  ^May.  It  is  reported  that  on  his  way  out 
h^"  had  more  trouble  with  an  Indian  v,  hom  he  hired  to  accompany  him.  Another  miner 
named  Williams  started  from  Stewart  Ri\er  for  the  coast  in  thi'  month  of  l)ei:ember, 
carrying  a  message  from  HarpcM-,  3Ic(,^)uestion  iV  Co.,  and  mail  from  the  miners.  This 
man  had  the  advantage  at  interv  als  of  the  assistance  of  the  miners,  a  few  of  whom  were 
scattered  along  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Teslintoo  (the  Newberry  of  Schwatka). 
At  the  summit  of  the  coast  range  he  was  detained  by  a  snow  storm  for  three  days,  and 
the  hardships  he  suHered  brought  on  pneumonia,  from  the  eifects  of  which  he  died. 

It  is  said  by  those  familiar  w  di  the  locality  that  the  storms  which  lage  in  the 
upper  altitudes  of  the  coast  range  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  from  October  to 
March,  are  terrific.  A  man  caught  in  one  of  them  runs  the  risk  of  lo-iiig  his  life,  unless 
he  can  reach  shelter  in  a  short  time.     During  the  summer  there  is  nearly  always  a  wind 
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blowing  from  the  sea  up  Chatham  Strait  and  Lynn  Canal,  which  lie  in  almost  a 
straight  linp  with  each  other,  and  ac  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  are  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot 
Inlets.  The  distance  from  the  coast  down  these  channels  to  tlie  open  sea  is  about  380 
miles.  The  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  water  confine  the  currents  of  air,  and  deflect 
inclined  currents  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  channel,  so  that  there  is  nearly 
always  a  strong  wind  blowing  up  the  channel.  Coming  from  the  sea,  this  wind  is 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  which  is  precipitated  when  the  air  current  strikes  the 
mountains,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  consequently  very  heavy. 

In  Chilkat  Inlet  there  is  not  much  shelter  from  the  south  wind,  which  renders  it 
unsafe  for  ships  calling  there.  Capt.  Hunter  told  me  he  would  rather  visit  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  than  Chilkat. 

After  lanuing  at  Chilkoot  the  weather  continued  very  wet  for  three  days,  so  that 
I  could  not  do  anything  in  the  way  of  commencing  the  survey,  {viid  during  the  delay 
myself  and  party  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  carrying  the  instruments, 
provisions  and  other  baggage  up  to  the  head  of  Taiya  Inlet,  a  distance  of  20i  miles. 
This  was  accomplished  by  securing  the  services  of  two  boats  belonging  to  a  trader,  which 
were  towed  to  the  head  of  the  Taiya  Inlet  by  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Pinta,"'  to 
the  commander  of  which  (Capt.  Newell)  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  very  obliging 
and  attentive  treatment  of  i.iyself  and  party. 


FROM    TAIYA    INLET   TO    THE    ALASKA    liOUNDARY. 

On  the  oOtli  of  May  I  commenced  the  survey  by  connecting  Pyramid  Island  in 
Chilkat  Inlet  with  Chilkoot  Inlet  at  Haines  mission.  At  this  point  a  Protestant 
mission  was  established  some  years  ago  :  but  it  is  now  abandoneti,  owing,  as  I  was 
informed,  to  the  very  unpleasant  conduct  of  the  Chilkoot  Indians.  I  could  not  learn 
that  they  had  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostility,  but  it  appears  the  missionary  tried 
to  relievp  the  suiferin;is  of  a  sick  Indian  child.  Unfortunately,  the  child  died,  and  the 
father  attributed  the  death  to  the  missionary,  and  from  that  time  acted  in  so  suspicious 
a  manner  towards  the  children  of  the  latter  that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity,  and  moved  into  Juneau. 

The  teacher  of  the  United  States  (jovernmen>,  school  for  Indians  at  Haines 
mission,  Col.  Ripinsky,  told  me  he  had  got  into  trouble  in  the  same  way.  A  sick  Indian 
to  whom  he  administered  medicine  at  first  became  much  worse,  in  consequence,  appar- 
ently, of  the  treatment,  and  during  this  time  the  patient's  relative>  walked  about  in  an 
exciting  manner,  manifesting  very  unpleasant  signs  of  hostility.  Fortunately  the  man 
finally  recovered,  but  Col.  Ripinsky  has  no  doubt  that  his  life  would  not  have  been  safe 
had  he  died. 

The  lati^ule  and  longitude  of  Pyramid  I.sland  were  determined  in  18G9  by  a 
United  States  Coast  Survey  party,  who  were  sent  out  to  observe  tiie  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year.  The  position  then  determined  is  given  in  the 
"Alaska  Coast  Pilot"'  as  latitude  59^  11'  43"  -0,  longitude  135'  27'  o'V  •■").  The 
longitude  was  determined  by  chronometers,  thirteen  having  been  used  by  the  expe- 
dition. What  point  of  the  island  was  fixed  I  could  not  ascertain,  so  I  tcok  the  centre. 
This  island  is  pyramidal  in  form,  as  seen  from  the  south-west  or  north-east,  and  about 
500  yards  long  iiy  200  wide.  It  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  and  rises  about  SO  feet 
above  high  tide,  being  eviilently  the  result  of  glacial  action.  At  low  tide  there  is  very 
little  watf  r  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  it  is  oidy  a  question  of  a  few  years  until 
it  will  cease  to  be  an  island  altogether,  owing  to  the  constant  accumulation  of  drift 
brought  down  tiy  tlie  streams  flowing  ii;to  the  inlet. 

To  carry  tlie  survey  from  the  island  across  to  Chilkoot  Inlet  I  had  to  get  up  on  the 
mountains  north  of  Haines  mission,  and  from  there  could  see  both  inlets.     Owing  to  the 
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bad  weather  I  could  get  no  observation  for  azimuth,  and  had  to  {)roduce  the  survey  from 
Pyramid  Island  to  Taiya  Inlet  by  reading  the  angles  of  deflection  between  the  courses.  At 
Taiya  Inlet  I  got  my  rirst  observation,  and  deduced  the  azimuths  of  my  courses  up  to  that 
point.  Taiya  Inlet  has  evidently  been  tlie  valley  of  a  glacier  ;  its  sides  are  steep  and 
smooth  from  glacial  action  ;  and  this,  with  the  wind  almost  constantly  blowing  land- 
ward, renders  getting  upon  the  shore  dilBcult.  Strjie  loi'g  sights  were  therefore  neces- 
sary. The  survey  was  made  up  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Prepara- 
tions were  then  commenced  for  taking  the  supplies  and  instruments  over  the  coast  range 
of  mountains  to  the  head  of  Lake  Liiideman  on  the  Lewes  River.  Connnander  Newell 
kindly  aided  me  in  making  arrangements  with  the  Indian.,  and  did  all  he  could  to  induce 
them  to  be  reasonable  in  their  demands.  This,  however,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
could  accomplish.  They  refused  to  carry  to  the  lake  for  less  than  820  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  as  they  i>ad  learned  that  the  expedition  was  an  English  one,  the  second 
chief  of  the  Chilkoot  Indians  recalled  some  memories  of  an  old  quarrel  which  the  tribe 
had  with  the  English  many  years  ago,  in  which  an  uncle  of  his  was  killed,  and  he  thought 
we  should  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  uncle  by  being  charged  an  exorbitant  price  for  our 
packing,  of  which  he  had  the  sole  control.  Commander  Newell  told  liim  I  had  a  permit 
from  the  Creat  Father  at  Washington  to  pass  through  his  country  safely,  that  he  would 
see  that  I  did  so,  and  if  the  Indians  interfered  with  me  they  would  V)e  punished  for 
doing  so.  After  nmch  talk  they  consented  to  carry  our  stuff  to  the  summit  oi  the 
mountain  for  810  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  about  two-thirds  of  tlie  whole  distance, 
includes  all  the  climbing  and  all  the  woods,  and  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
way. 

On  the  Gth  of  June  120  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  started  for  the  summit. 
I  sent  two  of  my  party  with  them  to  see  the  goods  delivered  at  the  place  agreed  upon. 
Each  carrier  when  given  a  pack  also  got  a  ticket,  on  which  was  insci'ibed  the  contents  of 
the  pack,  its  weight,  and  the  amount  the  individual  was  to  get  for  carrying  it.  Tiiey 
were  made  to  understand  that  they  had  to  produce  these  tickets  on  delivering  their 
packs,  but  were  not  told  for  what  reason.  As  each  pack  was  delivered  one  of  my  men 
i-eceipted  the  ticket  and  returned  it.  The  Indians  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  import 
of  this  ;  a  few  of  them  pretended  to  have  lost  tiieir  tickets  :  and  as  they  could  not  get 
paid  without  them,  my  assistant,  who  had  duplicates  of  every  ticket,  furnished  them  with 
receipted  copies,  after  examining  their  packs. 

While  they  were  packing  to  the  sunnnit  I  was  producing  the  survey,  and  I  met 
them  on  their  return  at  the  n^ot  of  the  cafion,  about  eight  nn'les  from  tiie  co^ist,  where  I 
paid  them.  They  came  to  the  camp  in  the  eai'ly  morning  before  I  was  up,  and  for  about 
two  hours  there  was  quite  a  hulil)ub.  ^^'hen  paying  them  I  tried  to  get  their  names, 
but  very  few  of  them  would  give  any  Indian  name,  nearly  all,  after  a  little  reflection, 
giving  some  common  English  name.  My  list  contained  little  else  than  Jack,  Tom,  .loe, 
Charley,  S:c.,  .some  of  which  were  duplicated  three  and  four  times.  I  then  found  why 
some  of  them  had  pretended  to  lose  their  tickets  at  the  summit.  Three  or  four  who  had 
thus  acted  presented  themselves  twic?  fur  payment,  producini:  th'st  the  receipted  ticket, 
afterwards  the  one  they  claimed  to  have  lost,  ilcmanding  pay  for  both.  They  were 
much  taken  aback  when  they  found  that  their  dujilicity  had  been  discovered. 

These  Indians  are  perfectly  heartless.  They  will  not  render  even  the  smallest  aid 
to  each  other  without  payment ;  and  if  not  to  each  other,  much  less  to  a  uhite  num.  I 
got  (me  of  them,  whom  I  had  previously  assisted  with  his  pack,  to  take  me  and  two  of 
my  party  over  a  small  creek  in  his  canoe.  After  putting  us  across  he  asked  for  money, 
and  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar.  Another  man  stepped  up  and  demanded  pay,  stating  that 
the  canoe  was  his.  To  see  what  the  result  would  be,  I  gave  to  him  the  same  amount  as 
to  the  flrst.  Immediately  there  were  three  or  four  more  clainuints  for  the  canoe.  I 
dismissed  them  with  a  blessing,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  wade  the  next 
creek. 

While  paying  them  I  was  a  little   apprehensive  of  trouljle,    for  they  insisted  on 
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crowding  into  my  tent,  and  for  myself  and  the  four  men  who  were  with  me  to  have 
attempted  to  eject  them  would  have  been  to  invite  trouble.  I  am  stronoly  of  the 
opinion  that  the^e  Indians  would  liave  been  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  if  they  had 
not  known  that  Commander  Newell  remained  in  the  inlet  to  see  that  I  got  through  with- 
out accident. 

While  making  the  survey  from  the  head  of  tide  water  I  took  tlie  azimuths  and 
altitudes  of  several  of  the  highest  peaks  around  the  head  of  the  inlet,  in  order  to  locat® 
them,  and  obtain  an  idea  of  the  general  height  of  the  peaks  in  the  coast  ranye.  As  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  done  before,  I  have  taken  the  opj)oitunity  of  naming  all 
the  peaks,  the  positions  of  wh'ch  I  fixed  in  the  above  way.  The  names  and  altitudes 
appear  on  my  map. 

While  going  up  from  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  the  Taiya  River  I  took  the 
angles  of  elevation  of  each  station  from  the  prece.ling  one.  I  would  have  done  tin's  from 
tide  water  up,  but  found  many  of  the  courses  so  shoib  and  with  so  little  increase  in 
height  that  with  the  instrument  I  had  it  was  inappreciable.  From  these  angles  I  have 
computed  the  height  of  the  sunanit  of  the  Taiya  Pass,*  aljove  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion, as  it  appeared  to  me  in  June,  18S7,  and  find  it  to  be  3,37f^  feet.  Wliat  depth  of 
snow  there  was  T  cannot  say.  The  head  of  canoe  navigation  I  estimate  at  about  1"20 
feet  above  tide  water.     Dr.  Dawson  gives  it  as  124  feet. 

I  deternii'ied  the  descent  from  the  summit  to  Lake  Lindeman  by  carrj'ing  the 
aneroid  from  the  lake  to  the  summit  and  liack  again,  the  interval  of  time  from  start  to 
retui-n  being  about  eight  hours.  Taking  the  mean  of  tlie  readings  at  the  hike,  start 
and  retu:  i,  and  the  single  reading  at  the  summit,  the  height  of  the  summit  above  the 
lake  was  founrl  to  be  1,237  feet.  While  making  the  survey  frnm  the  summit  clown  to 
the  lake  T  took  the  angles  of  depression  of  each  station  from  the  preceding  one,  and  from 
these  angles  I  deduced  the  difference  of  height,  which  T  found  to  be  1,3.54  feet,  o,'  117 
feet  more  than  that  found  by  the  aneroid.  This  is  <)uite  a  large  ditlerence  ;  but  when 
we  consitlor  the  altitude  of  the  place,  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  it  is  not  more  than  one  might  expect 

While  at  Juneau  I  heard  reports  of  a  luw  ])ass  from  the  head  of  Chilkout  Inlet  to 
the  head  waters  of  Lewes  River.  During  the  time  ■  was  at  the  head  of  Tai^-a  Inlet  I 
made  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  found  titab  there  was  such  a  pass,  l)ut  could  learn  noth- 
ing definite  about  it  fnim  either  whites  or  Indians.  As  Capt.  Moore,  who  accompanied 
me,  was  very  an,\ious  to  go  through  it,  and  as  the  reports  of  the  Taiya  Pass  indicated 
that  no  wagon  roa'i  or  railroad  could  ever  lie  built  thiough  it,  while  the  new  pass 
appeared,  from  what  little  knowledge  I  could  get  of  it,  to  be  much  lower  and  possibly 
feasible  for  a  wagon  ro-d,  I  deteimined  to  .send  the  captain  l)y  thrt  way,  if  I  eould 
get  an  Indian  to  accom])any  him.  Tiiis,  I  found,  would  be  dilKo^lt  to  do.  Xone 
of  the  Chilkoots  appeared  to  know  anything  of  the  pass,  and  I  concluded  that 
they  wished  to  keep  its  existence  and  condition  a  seciet  The  Tagish,  or  Stick 
Indians,  as  the  interior  Indians  are  locally  called,  are  afraid  to  do  anything  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  wishes  of  the  Chilkoots  ;  so  it  was  dilficult  to  get  any  of  them  to  join  Capt. 
Moure  :  but  after  much  talk  and  encoarageraent  from  the  whites  around,  one  of  them 
named  "Jim  "'  was  induced  to  go.  He  had  boen  through  this  pass  before,  and  ])ro\cd 
relial)le  and  useful.  Tlie  information  o!)tained  from  Capt.  Moore's  exi^loratiou  I  have 
incorporated  in  my  jilan  of  the  survey  from  Taiya  Inlet,  but  it  is  not  as  complete  as  I 
would  have  liked.  I  have  named  this  pass  "White  Pass,"  in  honour  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thos.   White,   Minister  of    the   Interior,   under  whose  authority   the  exjjedition    was 


*Tlie  distance  fioiu  tlic  licad  of  Taiya  Inlet  to  tlie  snimnit  of  tlie  pas.s  i.s  1.5  uiilcs,  and  the  wlmle 
length  of  tlie  jiass  to  Lake  Lindeman  is  23  inile.s.  Me.-sr.'<.  }loaly  and  ^\'ilMoll,  dealers  in  gviural  nierclian- 
di.se  and  miners'  supiilies  at  Taiya.  have  a  train  of  pack  horse.searryintr  freisrht  from  the  head  of  lA'nn 
Canal  to  tlie  snniinit.  They  luipe  to  lie  alile  to  take  freight  throiiKli  to  Lake  Lindeman  with  their  hor.ses 
during  the  ]ire,-ent  .-cason. 
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organized.  Commencing  at  Taiya  Inlet,  about  two  miles  south  of  its  north  end,  it 
follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Shkagway  River  to  its  source,  and  thence  down  the  valley 
of  another  river  which  Capt.  Moore  leported  to  empty  into  the  Takone  or  Windy  Arm 
of  Bove  Lake  (8chwatka).  Dr.  Dawson  says  this  stream  empties  into  Taku  Arm,  and 
in  that  event  Capt.  Moore  is  mistaken.  Capt.  Moore  did  not  go  all  the  way  through  to 
the  lake,  but  assumed  from  reports  he  heard  from  the  miners  and  others  that  the  stream 
flowed  into  Windy  Arm,  and  this  also  was  the  idea  of  the  Indian  "  Jim  "  from  what  I 
could  gather  from  his  re'narks  in  broken  English  and  Chinook.  Cant.  ^loove  estimates 
the  distance  from  tide  water  to  the  summit  at  about  18  miles,  and  from  the  sumndt  to 
the  lake  at  about  22  to  23  miles.  lie  reports  the  pass  as  thickly  timbered  all  the  way 
through. 

The  timber  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Taiya  Pass,  as  determined  by  barometer 
reading,  is  abnut  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  while  on  the  north  side  it  is  about  1,000  feet 
below  the  summit.  This  large  difference  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  difffeient  conditions  in 
the  two  places.  On  the  south  side  the  valley  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  sun  cannot 
produce  its  full  effect.  The  snow  al-o  is  much  deeper  there,  f)wing  to  the  quantity 
which  drifts  ni  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  On  the  north  side  the  surface  is 
sloping,  and  more  e.xpused  to  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  south  side  the  timber  is  of  the 
class  peculiar  to  the  coast,  and  on  the  north  that  |)HCuliar  to  the  interior.  The  latter 
would  grow  at  a  greater  altiturle  than  the  coast  timber.  It  is  possible  that  the  summit 
of  White  Pass  is  not  higher  than  the  timber  line  on  the  north  of  the  Taiya  Pass,  or 
about  2,500  feet  abive  tide  water,  and  it  is  possibly  even  lower  than  ihis,  as  tlie  timber 
in  a  vallev  such  as  the  White  Pass  would  hardly  live  at  the  same  altitude  as  on  the  open 
slope  on  the  north  side. 

Capt.  Moore  has  had  considerable  experience  in  building  roads  in  mountainous 
countries.  He  considers  that  this  would  \m  an  easy  rotite  for  a  wagon  road  compared 
with  some  i-oads  he  has  seen  in  British  Columbia.  Assuming  his  distances  to  be  correct, 
and  the  height  of  the  pass  to  be  probably  about  correctly  indicated,  the  grades  would 
not,  be  very  steep,  and  a  railroad  couUl  easily  be  carried  through  if  necessary. 

After  completing  the  survey  dosvn  to  the  lake,  I  set  about  getting  my  baggage 
down  too.  Of  all  the  Indians  who  came  to  the  summit  with  picks,  only  four  or  five 
could  be  induced  to  I'emaiii  and  pack  down  to  the  lake,  although  I  was  paying  them 
at  the  rate  of  $4  per  hundred  pounds.  After  one  trip  down  only  two  men  remained, 
and  they  only  in  hopes  of  stealing  somet'iing.  One  of  them  appropriated  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  was  nuich  surprised  to  linrl  that  he  iiad  to  pay  for  them  on  being  settled  with.  I 
could  not  blame  them  much  for  not  ciwing  N)  work,  as  the  weather  was  very  dis/.gree- 
able — it  rained  nr  snowed  almost  continuously.  After  the  Indians  left  I  tried  to  get 
down  the  stuff'  with  the  aid  of  my  own  men,  but  it  was  slavish  and  unhealthy  labour, 
and  after  the  first  trij)  one  of  them  was  laid  up  with  what  appeared  to  be  inflainmatory 
rheumatism.  The  lirst  time  the  party  crossed,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  this 
brought  on  snow  lilindness,  the  pain  of  which  only  those  who  have  suffered  from  this 
complaint  can  realize.  I  harl  two  sleds  with  me  which  were  made  in  Juneau  speci- 
ally for  the  work  of  getting  ov(>r  the  mo"ntains  and  down  the  lakes  on  the  ice.  With 
these  I  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  ton  and  adialf  to  the  lakes,  but  I  found  that  the 
time  ii.  would  tak(  \.k,  get  all  down  in  this  way  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  jn'o- 
gramme  arranged  with  Dr.  Dawson,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  of  the  men  and  my- 
self, and  the  liability  to  sickness  which  protracted  physical  exertion  under  such 
uncomfortable  conditions  and  continued  suffering  from  snow  blindness  expose  us  to.  I 
had  with  me  a  white  man  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  with  a  Tagish  Indian 
woman.  This  man  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  the  Tagish  tribe,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  then  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided,  trying  to  get  some 
odd  jobs  of  work,  and  I  sent  him  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  to  try  and  induce  the  Tagish 
Indians  to  undertake  the  transportation,  'dFering  them  85  per  hundred  pounds.  In  the 
meantime  Capt.  ]Moore  and  the  fndian  "Jim"  had  rejoined  me.     I  had  their  assistance 
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for  a  day  or  two,  and  "Jim's  "  presence  aided  indirectly  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  come 
to  my  relief. 

The  Tagish  are  little  more  than  slaves  to  the  more  powerful  coast  tribes,  and  are 
in  constant  dread  of  offending  them  in  any  way.  One  of  the  privileges  which  the  coast 
tribes  claim  is  tlie  exclusive  right  to  all  work  on  the  coast  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  the 
Tagish  are  afraid  to  dispute  this  claim.  When  my  white  man  asked  the  Tagish  to  come 
over  and  pack  they  objected  on  the  grounds  mentioned.  After  considerable  ridicule  of 
their  cowardice,  and  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  exclusive  right  to  all 
work  m  their  own  oountry,  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  coast  range  being 
admitted  by  the  coast  Indians  to  belong  to  the  Tagish  tribe  just  as  the  coast  tribes  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  all  the  work  on  the  coast  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  one  of  their 
number  was  already  working  with  me  unmolested,  and  likely  to  continue  so",  nine  of  them 
carae  over,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  began  to  pack  down  to  the  lake.  After  they  were 
at  work  for  a  few  days  some  of  the  Chilkoots  came  out  and  also  started  to  work.  Soon  I 
had  quite  a  number  at  work  and  was  getting  my  stuff  down  (juite  fast.  But  this  good 
fortune  was  not  to  continue  Owing  to  the  prevailing  wet,  cold  weather  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the  soft  wet  snow,  the  Indians  soon  began  to 
quit  work  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  to  gamble  with  one  another  for  the  wages 
already  earned.  Many  of  them  wanted  to  be  paid  in  full,  but  this  I  positively  refused, 
knowing  that  to  do  so  was  to  ha%e  them  all  apply  for  their  earnings  and  leave  me 
until  necessity  compelled  them  to  go  to  work  again.  I  once  for  all  made  them  distinctly 
understand  that  I  would  not  pay  any  of  them  until  the  whole  of  the  stuff  was  down. 
As  many  of  them  had  already  earned  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  each,  to  lose  which 
•was  a  serious  matter  to  them,  they  reluctantly  resumed  work  and  kept  at  it  until  all 
was  delivered.  This  done,  I  paid  them  off,  and  set  about  getting  my  outfit  across  the 
lake,  which  I  did  with  my  own  party  and  the  two  Peterborough  canoes  which  I  had 
with  me. 

These  two  canoes  travelled  about  3,000  miles  by  rail  and  about  1,000  miles  by 
steamship  before  Ijeing  brought  into  service.  They  did  considerable  work  on  Chilkoot 
and  Taiya  Inlets,  and  were  then  packed  over  to  the  head  of  Le«  eS  River  (Lake  Linde- 
man),  from  where  they  were  used  in  making  the  survey  of  Lewes  and  Yukon  Rivers. 
In  this  work  they  made  about  650  landings.  They  were  then  transported  on  sleighs 
from  the  boundary  on  the  Yukon  to  navigable  water  on  the  Porcupine. 

In  the  springof  1888  they  descended  the  latter  river,  heavily  loaded,  and  through  much 
rough  water,  to  the  mouth  of  Bells  River,  and  up  it  to  McDougall's  Pass.  TlitT  were 
then  carried  over  the  pass  to  Poplar  River  and  were  used  in  going  down  the  latter  to 
Peel  River,  and  thence  up  Mackenzie  River  1,400  miles;  or,  exclusive  of  railway  and 
ship  carriage,  they  were  carried  about  170  miles  and  did  about  2,o00  miles  of  work  for 
the  expedition,  making  in  all  ak)Out  1,700  landings  in  no  easy  manner  and  going  through 
some  very  bad  water.  I  left  them  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  fairly  good  condition,  and,  with 
a  little  painting,  they  would  go  through  the  same  ordeal  again. 

After  getting  all  my  outfit  over  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Lindeman  I  set  some  of  the  party 
to  pack  it  to  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet.  The  stream  Ijetween  these  two  lakes  is  too  shallow 
and  rough  to  permit  of  canoe  navigation,  and  everything  had  to  be  portaged  the  greater 
part  of  the  way. 

I  employed  the  I'est  of  the  party  in  looking  for  timber  to  build  a  boat  to  carry  my 
outfit  of  provisions  and  implements  down  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  international 
boundary,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles.  It  took  several  days  to  find  a  tree  large  enough 
to  make  plank  for  the  boat  I  wanted,  as  the  timber  around  the  upper  ind  of  the  lake  is 
small  and  scrubby.  My  boat  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  July,  and 
on  the  r2th  I  started  a  portion  of  the  party  to  load  it  and  go  ahead  with  it  and 
the  outfit  to  the  canon.  They  had  instructions  to  examine  the  canon  and,  if  necessary, 
to  carry  a  part  of  the  outfit  past  it — in  «.ny  case,  enough  to  support  the  party  back  to 
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the  coast  should  accident  necessitate  such  procedure.  With  the  rest  i>f  the  party  I 
started  to  carry  on  the  survey,  which  may  now  be  said, to  have  fairly  started  ahead  on 
the  lai  es.     This  proved  tedious  work,  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  nearly  always  a  wind  blowing  in  from  the  coast ;  it 
blows  down  the  lakes  and  produces  quite  a  heavy  swell.  This  would  not  prevent  the 
canoes  going  with  the  decks  on,  but,  as  we  had  to  land  every  mile  or  so,  the  rollers 
breakin'T  on  the  generally  flat  beach  proved  very  troublesome.  On  this  account  I  found 
I  could  not  average  more  than  ten  miles  per  day  on  the  lakes,  little  more  than  half  of 
what  could  be  done  on  the  river. 

The  survey  was  completed  to  the  canon  on  the  20th  of  July.  There  I  found  tiie 
party  with  the  large  boat  hud  arrived  on  the  18th,  having  carried  a  part  of  the  supplies 
past  the  canon,  and  were  awaiting  my  arrival  to  run  through  it  with  tiie  rest  in  the  boat. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  carton.  The  rapids  below  it, 
particularly  the  last  rapid  of  the  series  (called  the  White  Horse  by  the  miners),  I  found 
would  not  be  safe  to  run.  I  sent  two  men  through  the  canon  in  one  of  the  canoes  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  accident  to  pick  us  up.  Every 
man  in  the  party  was  supplied  with  a  life-preserver,  so  that  should  a  casualty  occur  we 
would  all  have  floated.  Those  in  the  canoe  got  through  all  right ;  but  they  would  not 
have  liked  to  repeat  the  trip.  They  said  the  canoe  jumped  about  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  thought  it  would,  and  I  had  the  same  experience  when  going  through  in  the 
boat. 

The  passage  through  is  made  in  about  three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  12^^ 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  boat  is  kept  clear  of  the  sides  there  is  not  much  danger  in  high 
water  ;  but  in  low  water  there  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  canon,  that  renders  the  passage  more  dilKcult.  I  did  not  see  this  rock  m}self, 
but  got  my  information  from  some  miners  I  met  in  the  interior,  who  described  it  as 
being  .ibout  150  yards  down  from  the  head  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  middle  of  the 
channel.  In  low  water  it  barely  projects  above  the  surface.  When  I  passed  through 
there  was  no  indication  of  it,  either  from  the  bank  above  or  from  the  boat. 


The  distance  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  canon  is  tive-eighths  of  a  mile.  There 
is  a  basin  about  midway  in  it  about  150  yards  in  diameter.  This  basin  is  circular  in 
form,  with  steep  sloping  sides  about  100  feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  canon  is  much 
rougher  to  run  through  than  the  upper  part,  the  fall  being  apparently  much  greater.  The 
sides  are  generally  perpendicular,  about  80  to  100  feet  high,  and  consist  of  basalt,  in 
some  places  showing  hexagonal  columns. 

The  White  Horse  Rapids  are  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long.  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  rapids  on  the  river,  and  are  never  run  through  in  boats  except  by  accident. 
They  are  confined  by  low  basaltic  banks,  which,  at  the  foot,  suddenly  close  in  and  make 
the  channel  about  30  yards  wide.  It  is  here  the  danger  lies,  as  there  is  a  sudden  drop 
and  the  water  rushes  through  at  a  tremendous  late,  leaping  and  seething  like  a  cataract. 
The  miners  have  constructed  a  portage  njad  on  the  west  side,  and  put  down  rollways  in 
some  i)laces  on  which  to  shove  their  boats  over.  They  have  also  made  some  windlasses 
with  which  to  haiil  their  boats  up  hill,  notably  one  at  the  foot  of  the  canon.  This  roafl- 
way  and  the  windlasses  must  have  cost  them  many  hours  of  hard  labour.  .Should  it  ever 
be  necessary,  a  tramway  could  be  built  past  the  canon  on  the  east  side  with  no  great 
dirticulty.  With  the  exception  of  the  Five  Finger  Rapids  these  appear  to  be  the  only 
serious  rapids  on  the  whole  length  of  the  river. 

Five  Finger  Rapids  are  formed  by  several  islands  standing  in  the  channel  and  back- 
ing up  the  water  so  much  as  to  raise  it  about  a  foot,  causing  a  swell  Ijelow  for  a  few 
yards.  The  islands  are  composed  of  conglomerate  rock,  similar  to  the  clills  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  whence  one  would  infer  that  there  has  been  a  fall  here  in  past  ages.  For 
about  two  miles  below  the  rapids  there  is  a  pretty  swift  current,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  a  steamboat  of  moderate  power,  and  the   rapids  themselves  I  do 
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not  think  would  presnnt  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  a  good  boat.  In  very 
high  wat  ■!■  warping  might  be  required.  Six  miles  below  these  rapids  are  what  are 
known  as  "Punk  Kapids."  This  is  simply  a  barrier  of  rocks,  which  extends  from  the 
westerly  side  of  the  river  about  half  way  across.  Over  this  barrier  there  is  a  ripple 
which  would  otler  no  groat  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  a  good  canoe.  ()n  the  easterly 
.side  there  is  no  ripple,  and  the  current  is  smooth  and  the  watei-  apparently  deep.  T 
tried  with  a  G  foot  paddle,  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom. 

(Jn  the  llth  of  August  I  met  a  party  of  miners  coming  out  who  had  passed  Stewart 
Rivei  a  few  days  before.  1  hey  saw  no  sign  of  Dr.  Dawson  having  been  there.  This 
was  welcome  news  for  me,  as  1  expected  he  would  have  reached  that  point  long  l^efore  T 
arrived,  on  account  uf  the  many  delays  [  had  met  with  on  the  coast  range.  These 
miners  also  gave  me  the  pleasant  news  that  the  story  told  at  the  coast  about  the  tight 
with  the  Indians  at  Stewart  River  was  false,  and  stateil  substantially  what  I  have 
alreatly  repeated  concerning  it.  The  same  evening  I  met  more  miners  on  their  way  out, 
and  the  next  day  met  three  boats,  each  containing  four  men.  In  the  crew  of  one  of 
them  was  a  son  of  (Japt.  ^[oore,  from  whom  the  captain  got  such  information  as  induced 
him  to  turn  back  and  accompany  them  out. 

Next  day,  the  13th,  I  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  and  found  that  Dr.  I  >awson 
had  arrived  there  on  the  llth.  The  doctor  also  had  expei'ienced  many  delays,  and  had 
heard  the  same  story  of  the  Indian  uprising  in  the  interior.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
he  was  in  no  immediate  want  of  provisions,  the  fe.ir  of  which  had  caused  me  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  on  the  way  down  the  river,  as  it  was  arranged  between  us  in  Vi;-toi'ia 
tiiat  I  was  to  take  with  ]ne  provisions  for  his  party  to  do  them  until  their  return  to  the 
coast.  The  doctor  was  so  much  behind  the  time  ai'ranged  to  meet  nie  that  he  deter- 
mined to  start  for  the  coast  at  once.  I  therefore  set  about  making  a  short  report  and 
plan  of  my  survey  to  this  point ;  and,  as  I  was  not  likely  to  get  another  opportunity  of 
writing  at  such  length  for  a  year,  T  applied  myself  to  a  correspondence  designed  to 
satisfy  my  friends  and  aciiuaintances  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  This  necessitated 
three  days'  hard  work. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  doctor  left  for  the  outside  world,  leaviun'  nie  with 
a  feeling  of  loneliness  that  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  realize.  I  remained 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  during  the  next  day  taking  magnetic  and  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  makin/i  some  measurements  of  the  river.  On  the  19th  I  resumed  the  survey 
and  reached  While  River  on  the  25th.  Herd  spent  most  of  a  day  trying  to  ascend  this 
river,  but  found  it  impracticable,  jn  account  of  the  swift  current  and  shallow  and  very 
muddy  water.  The  water  is  so  nmddy  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  through  one-eighth  of 
an  incli  of  it.  The  cui'rent  is  very  strong,  probably  eight  miles  or  more  per  hour,  and 
the  numerous  l)ars  in  the  bed  are  const  intly  changing  place.  After  trying  for  several 
hours,  the  base  men  succeeded  in  doing  about  half  a  mile  only,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get  up  this  stream  to  the  boundary  with  canoes. 
Had  it  proved  feasible  I  had  intended  making  a  survey  of  this  stream  to  the  boundary, 
to  discover  niore  especially  the  facilities  it  oftered  for  the  transport  of  supplies  in  the 
event  of  a  survey  of  the  International  Boundary  being  undertaken. 

I  reached  Stewart  River  on  the  2Cth.  Here  I  remained  a  day  taking  magnetic 
observations,  and  getting  information  from  i\  miner,  named  McDonald,  about  the 
country  up  th.it  river.  McDonald  had  spent  the  summer  up  the  river  prospecting  and 
exploring.      His  information  will  be  given  in  detail  further  on. 

Fort  Reliance  was  reached  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  Forty  Mile^River  (Cone- 
Hill  River  or  Schwatka)  on  the  7th.  In  th'^  interval  between  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty 
Mile  River  there  were  several  days  lost  by  rain. 

At  Forty  Mile  River  I  made  some  arrangements  with  the  traders  there  (Messrs. 
Harper  &,  McQuestion)  about  supplies  during  the  winter,  and  about  getting  Indians  to 
assist  me  in  crossing  from  the  Yukon  to  the  head  of  the  Porcupine,  or  perhaps  on 
to  the  Peel  River.     I  then  made  a  survey  of  the  Forty  Mile  River   up  to  the  canon.     I 
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found  the  cafiou  would  be  difficult  of  ascent,  and  dangerous  to  descend,  and  therefore, 
concluded  to  defer  further  operations  until  the  winter,  and  until  after  I  had  determined 
the  longitude  of  my  winter  post  near  the  boundary,  when  I  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  locate  tlie  intersection  of  the  International  Boundary  with  this  river,  a  point 
important  to  determine  on  account  of  the  number  and  richness  of  the  mining  claims  on 
the  river. 

I  left  Forty  Mile  River  for  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the  North-west 
Territories  on  the  12th  September,  and  finished  the  survey  to  that  point  on  the  14th. 
I  then  spent  two  days  in  examining  the  valley  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
boundary  to  got  the  most  extensive  view  of  the  horizon  possible,  and  to  tlnd  a  tree 
large  enough  to  serve  for  a  transit  stand. 

Before  leaving  Toronto  I  got  Mr.  Foster  to  make  large  brass  plates  with  V's  on 
them,  which  could  be  screwed  firmly  to  a  stump,  and  thus  be  made  to  sei've  as  a  transit 
stand.  I  required  a  stump  at  least  22  inches  in  diameter  to  make  a  base  large  enough 
for  the  plates  when  properly  placed  for  the  transit.  In  a  search  which  covered  about 
four  miles  of  the  river  bank,  on  both  sides,  I  found  only  one  tree  as  large  as  18  inches. 
I  mention  this  fact  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  trees  along  the  river  in  this  vicinity. 
I  had  this  stump  enlarged  by  firmly  fixing  pieces  on  the  sides  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
requisite  size.  This  done,  I  built  around  the  stump  a  small  transit  house  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  then  mounted  and  adjusted  my  tra':;it.  ^Meanwhile,  most  of  the  party  were 
busy  preparing;  our  winter  quarters  and  uudding  a  magnetic  observatory.  As  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  extremely  low  temperatures  during  the  winter,  I  adopted  precau- 
tionaiy  measures,  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit  during  our 
stay  there. 


SURVEY  OF  FORTY  MILE  HIVER,  FHCV^I  ITS  MOUTH  TO  THE  INTER\ATIO\AL  BOUXDARY  LINE. 


On  the  9th  of  February  I  started  with  the  survey  from  where  I  had  left  it  in  the 
summer,  as  already  mentioned. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  the  weather  was  cold,  and  as  the  days  were  only 
four  or  five  hours  long  the  progress  wac  •-•coessarily  slow,  so  that  I  did  not  complete  the 
survej'  to  the  boundary  until  the  12th.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Forty  ^Nlile 
River  up  it  to  the  boundary  is,  by  the  river,  twenty -three  miles.  I  marked  the  intersection 
of  the  river  by  the  boundary  by  blazing  trees  on  both  sides  and  marked  on  some  of  the 
trees  the  letters  "  A  "  and  "  C  "  on  the  west  and  east  sides,  respectiv  ly,  for  Alaska  and 
Canada. 

The  natural  features  of  the  ground  here  aflbrd  also  a  good  mavk.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  river  two  small  creeks  fall  into  Forty  Mile  River,  almost  together,  and  between 
them  there  is  a  sharp  rocky  mound  about  150  feet  high.  This  mound  stands  where  the 
boundary  crosses  the  river,  and  from  this  point  one  can  see  northwards  up  the  valleys 
of  the  creek  for  several  miles.  This  is  the  first  place  on  the  river  where  such  a  distant 
view  can  be  had. 

I  returned  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  spent  two  days  with  the 
traders  Harper  and  McQuestion  and  the  miners  who  were  camped  around. 

Harper,  McQuestion  it  Co.,  moved  from  Stewart  River  down  to  this  point  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  so  as  to  be  where  most  of  the  miners  were  located.  On  Forty  Mile 
River,  in  the  sei'son  of  1886,  coarse  gold  was  found,  the  first  discovery  on  the  Yukon  or 
any  of  its  tributaries.  Coarse  gold  is  the  desideratum  of  all  gold  miners,  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  discovery  spread  to  the  other  mining  camps,  where  nothing  but  fine  or 
dust  gold  had  yet  been  found,  they  all  repaired  to  the  coarse  gold  diggings  on  Forty 
:Mile. 

About  one  hundred  miners  wintered  in  the  country,  most  of  whom  camped  at  Forty 
Mile.     A  few  wintered  down  at  the  old  trading  post  built  by  F.  Mercier,  and  named  by 
him  Belle  Isle.     Tins  post  is  where  Lieut.  Sohwatka  located  the  International  Boundary, 
but  it  is  about  twelve  miles  below  the  boundary  by  my  survey  and  observations. 
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Wh'n  I  was  at  Forty  Mile  Rivei  the  minrrs  were  verj'  anxious  to  see  me,  and  to 
know  our  inininj^  rf  gulatious  and  laws.  I  explained  everything  they  inijuired  about  as 
fully  as  my  knowledge  and  the  documents  at  my  disposal  would  permit.  Many  of  them 
who  were  used  to  the  United  States  systeni  of  each  mining  comnmifity  making  its  own 
by-laws,  based  on  the  general  raining  law  of  the-  country,  and  electing  their  own  recorder 
to  attend  to  the  regulations  and  see  them  carried  out,  thought  some  of  our  regulations 
rather  stringent  and  hard.  I  heard  tlieir  statements  and  answered  such  of  them  as  I 
could,  and  also  promised  to  lay  theii-  views  before  the  department.  This  I  have  already 
done  in  a  report  sent  by  me  in  thn  spring  of  1888.  As  this  report  is  of  purely  adminis- 
trative import,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  it  here. 

During  tlie  winter  there  were  many  Ciises  of  sickness  at  Forty  Mile,  most  of  them 
scurvy.      There  were  three  deatlis,  only  one  of  which  was  due  to  scurvy. 

I  returned  to  my  quarters  on  the  17th  February,  and  immediately  set  the  party  at 
work  drawing  the  canoes  and  instruments,  and  about  four  months'  provisions,  down  to 
Belle  Isle,  about  fifteen  miles  down  the  river  from  my  house.  This  was  to  be  our 
starting  point  for  the  ^lackenzie  River. 


DESCUIPTIOX  OF  THE  YUKON",  IT.S  AFFLUENT  STREA.MS,  AND  THE  ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 


give,  fi'om  my  own  observation  and  from  information  received 


I  more 
its  affluent  streams,  and  the  resources  of   the 


I  will  now 
detailed  description  of  the  Lewes  River 
adjacent  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  navigation  a  description  of  the  Lewes  Piivcr  begins  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Bonnet.  A))ove  that  point,  and  l)etween  it  and  Lake  Lindeman,  there  is  only 
about  three-quai'ters  of  a  mile  of  river,  which  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide, 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  is  so  swift  and  rough  that  navigation  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Lake  Lindeman  is  about  five  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  deep  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Lake  Bennet*  is  twenty-six  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  for  the  upper 
fourteen  of  vhich  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  About  midway  in  its  length  an  arm  comes 
in  from  the  west,  which  8chwatka  appears  to  have  mistaken  for  a  river,  and  named 
Wheaton  Rivei.  This  arm  is  wider  than  the  other  arm  down  to  that  point,  and  is 
reported  by  Indians  to  be  longer  and  heading  in  a  glacier  which  lies  in  the  pass  at  the 
head  of  Cliilkoot  Inlet.  This  arm  is,  as  far  as  seen,  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
apparently  nmch  higher  than  those  on  the  arm  ^  3  travelled  down,  Below  the  junction 
of  the  two  arms  the  lake  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  with  deep  water.  Above 
the  *  'i  ks  the  water  of  the  east  branch  is  muddy.  This  is  caused  by  the  siureams  from 
the  ir.merous  glaciers  on  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Lindeman. 

A  stream  which  llows  into  Lake  Bennet  at  the  south-west  corner  is  also  ve' y  dirty, 
and  hfis  shoaled  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  The  beach  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  lake  is  comparatively  fiat  and  the  water  shoal.  A  deep,  wide  valley  extends 
northwards  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  apparently  reaching  to  the  canon,  oi  a  short 
distance  above  it.  This  may  have  been  originally  a  course  for  the  waters  of  tl  e  river. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  wide  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  scrubby  timber,  princi- 
pall}'  poplar  and  pitch-pine.  The  waters  of  the  lake  empty  at  the  extreme  north-east 
angle  through  a  channel  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  wide,  which  soon  expands 
into  what  8chwatka  called  Lake  Nares.f  Through  this  narrow  channel  there  is  quite  a 
current,  and  more  than  7  feet  of  watei',  as  a  6  foot  paddle  and  a  foot  of  arm  added  to 
its  length  did  not  reach  the  bottom. 

*  A  small  saw-uiilllias  liccn  civott'd  at  the  head  of  Lake  Iknnet ;  himbcr  for  boat  biiildiiirf  sells  at 
$100  per  M.  lloats  2.5  feet  loiijf  and  .5  feet  beam  are  .^liO  each.  Last  year  the  ice  broke  up  in  tlie  lake  on 
the  12th  Jmie,  but  this  season  is  earlier  and  the  l)oats  are  exjiected  to  go  down  the  lake  about  the  Ist  of 
June. 

IThe  connecting  waters  between  Lake  Bennet  and  Tagish  Lake  constitute  what  is  now  called 
Caribou  Crossing. 
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Tlie  hills  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Linderaan  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
At  the  lower  end  they  are  neither  so  steep  nor  so  high. 

Lake  Nares  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  ia  about  a 
mile  ;  it  is  not  deep,  but  is  navigal)le  for  boats  drawing  •")  or  6  feet  of  water  ;  it  is  sei)arated 
from  Lake  1  Jennet  by  a  shallow  sandy  point  of  not  more  than  200  yards  in  length. 

Xo  streams  of  any  consecjuence  empty  into  either  of  these  lakes.  A  small  river 
flows  into  Lake  Bennet  on  the  west  side,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  fork,  and  another 
at  the  extreme  north-west  angle,  but  neither  of  them  is  of  any  consequence  in  a  navi- 
gable sense. 

Lake  Nares  flows  through  a  narrow  curved  channel  into  Bove  Lake  (Schwatka). 
This  channel  is  not  more  than  GOO  or  700  yards  long,  and  the  water  in  it  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  for  boats  that  could  navigate  the  lake.  The  land  between  the  lakes 
along  this  channel  is  low,  swampy,  and  covered  with  willows,  and,  at  the  stage  in  which 
I  saw  it,  did  not  rise  more  than  3  feet  above  the  water.  The  hills  on  the  south-west 
side  slope  up  easily,  and  are  not  high  ;  on  the  north  side  the  deep  valley  already  referred 
to  borders  it ;  and  on  the  east  side  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  lake  sliore. 

Bove  Lake  (called  Tagish  Lake  by  Dr.  Dawson)  is  about  a  mile  wide  for  the  first 
two  miles  of  its  h-ngth,  when  it  is  joined  by  what  the  miners  have  called  the  Windy 
Arm.  One  of  the  Tagish  Indians  informed  me  they  called  it  Takone  Lake.  Here  the 
lake  expands  to  a  width  of  about  two  miles  for  a  distance  of  some  three  miles,  when  it 
suddenly  narrows  to  about  half  a  mile  for  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile,  after  which 
it  widens  again  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more. 

Ten  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  it  is  joined  by  the  Taku  Arm  from  the  south. 
Th'o  arm  must  be  of  considerable  length,  as  it  can  be  seen  for  a  long  distance,  and  its 
valley  can  be  traced  through  the  mountains  much  farther  than  the  lake  itself  can  be 
seen.     It  is  apparently  over  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth  or  junction. 

Dr.  Da'v.-ion  includes  Bove  Lake  and  these  two  arms  under  the  common  name  of 
Tagish  Lake.  This  is  much  more  simple  and  comprehensive  than  the  various  names 
given  them  by  travellers.  These  waters  collectively  are  the  fishing  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Tagish  Indians,  and  as  they  are  really  one  body  of  water,  there  is  no  reason  wiiy 
they  should  not  be  all  included  under  one  name. 

From  the  junction  with  the  Taku  Arm  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  the  distance  is 
about  six  miles,  the  greater  part  being  over  two  miles  wide.  The  west  side  is  \ery 
flat  and  shallow,  so  much  so  that  it  was  impossible  in  many  places  to  get  our 
canoes  to  the  shore,  and  quite  a  distance  out  in  the  lake  there  w-as  not  more  than  5  feet 
of  water.  The  members  of  my  party  who  were  in  charge  of  the  large  boat  and  outfit, 
went  down  the  east  side  of  the  lake  and  reported  the  depth  about  the  same  as  I  found 
on  the  west  side,  with  many  large  rocks.  They  passed  through  it  in  the  night  in  a  rain 
storm,  and  were  much  alarmed  for  tlie  safety  of  the  boat  and  provisions.  It  would 
appear  that  this  part  of  the  lake  requires  some  improvement  to  make  it  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  water  .system  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Where  the  river  debouches  from  it,  it  is  about  150  yards  wide,  and  for  a  short 
distance  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  deep.  The  depth  is,  however,  soon  increaseil  to  10 
feet  or  more,  and  so  continues  down  to  what  Schwatka  calls  Marsh  Lake.  The  miners 
call  it  !Mud  Lake,  but  on  this  nfuiie  they  do  not  appear  to  be  agreed,  many  of  them 
calling  the  lower  part  of  Tagish  or  Bove  Lake  "  ]Mud  Lake,"  on  account  of  its  shallow- 
ness and  flat  .  uldy  shores,  as  seen  along  the  west  side,  the  side  nearly  always  travelled, 
as  it  is  more  sneltered  from  the  prevailing  southerly  winds.  The  term  "  Mud  Lake  "  is, 
however,  not  applicable  to  this  lake,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  is  shallow 
or  muddy ;  and  it  is  nearly  as  inapplicable  to  Marsh  Lake,  as  the  latter  is  not  markedly 
muddy  along  the  west  side,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  east  shore  one  would  not 
judge  it  to  be  so,  as  the  banks  appear  to  be  high  and  gravelly. 

Marsh  Lake  is  a  little  over  nineteen  miles  long,  and  averages  about  two  miles  in 
width.  I  tried  to  determine  the  width  of  it  as  I  went  along  with  my  survey,  by  taking 
azimuths  of  points  on  the  eastern  shore  from  difiFerent  stations  of  the  survey ;  but  in 
only  one  case  did  I  succeed,  as  there  were  no  prominent  marks  on  that  shore  which 
could  be  identified  f  lom  more  than  one  place.     The  jnece  of  river  connecting  Tagish  and 
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^larsh  Lakes  is  aViout  five  miles  long,  and  averages  150  to  200  yards  in  width,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  deep,  except  tor  a  short  distance  at  the  head.  On  it  are  situated 
the  only  Indian  houses  to  be  found  in  the  interior  with  any  pretention  to  skill  in  con- 
struction. They  show  much  more  labour  and  iniitativeness  than  one  knowing  anj'thing 
about  the  Indian  in  his  native  state  would  expect.  The  plan  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  Indian  houses  on  the  coast,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  a  poor  copy  of  the  houses 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants  build  around  their  trading  posts.  These 
houses  do  not  ap[)ear  to  have  been  used  for  some  time  past,  and  are  almost  in  ruins. 
The  Tagish  Inilians  are  now  g'-nerally  on  the  coast,  as  they  find  it  much  easier  to  live 
there  than  in  their  osvn  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  make  in  their  own 
country  is  taken  from  them  by  the  Coast  Indians,  so  that  there  is  little  inducement  for 
them  to  remain. 

The  Lewes  Kiver,  where  it  leaves  Marsh  Lake,  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  aver- 
ages this  width  as  far  as  the  cafion.  I  did  not  try  to  find  Ijottom  anywhere  as  I  went 
along,  except  where  I  had  reason  to  think  it  shallow,  and  there  I  always  tried  with  my 
paddle.  I  did  not  anywhere  find  bottom  with  this,  which  shows  that  there  is  no  part  of 
this  stretch  of  the  river  with  less  than  six  feet  of  water  at  medium  height,  at  which 
stage  it  appeared  to  me  the  river  was  at  that  time. 

From  the  head  of  Lake  Bcnnet  to  the  cafion  the  corrected  distance  is  ninety-fi\e 
miles,  all  of  which  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  5  feet  or  more.  Add  to  this  the 
westerly  arm  of  Lake  Bennet,  and  the  Takone  or  Windy  Arm  of  Tagish  Lake,  each 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  the  Taku  Arm  of  the  latter  lake,  of  unknown  length, 
but  probabi}'  not  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  we  have  a  stretch  of  water  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  all  easily  navigable  ;  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  easily 
connected  with  Taiya  Inlet  through  the  White  Pass. 

Xo  streams  of  anj*^  importance  enter  any  of  these  lakes  so  far  as  I  know.  A  river, 
called  by  Scliwatka  "  McClintook  River,"  enters  Marsh  Lake  at  the  lower  end  from  the 
east.  It  occupies  a  large  valley,  as  seen  from  the  westerly  side  of  tlie  lake,  but  the 
stream  is  apparently  unimportant.  Another  small  stream,  apparently  only  a  creek, 
enters  the  south-east  angle  of  the  lake.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  stream  coming  from 
the  east  side  of  the  lake  is  of  importance,  as  the  strip  of  country  between  the  Lewes 
and  Teslintoo  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width  at  this  point. 

The  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish  Lake  is,  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  reports  from 
Indians,  unknown  ;  but  it  is  eijually  improbable  that  any  river  of  importance  enters  it,  as 
it  is  so  near  the  source  of  the  waters  flowing  northwards.  However,  this  is  a  question 
that  can  only  be  decided  by  a  proper  exploration.  The  canon  I  have  already  described 
and  will  only  add  that  it  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  about  100  feet  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular banks  of  basaltic  rock  from  60  to  100  feet  high. 

Below  the  cau-^n  proper  there  is  a  stretch  of  rapids  for  about  a  mile  ;  then  about 
half  a  mile  of  smooth  water,  following  which  are  the  White  Horse  Rapids,  which 
are  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  and  unsafe  for  boats. 

The  total  fall  in  the  canon  and  succeeding  rapids  was  measured  and  found  to  be 
32  feet.  Were  it  ever  necessary  to  make  this  part  of  the  river  navigable  it  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  overcome  the  obstacles  at  this  point ;  but  a  tram  or  railway  could,  with  very 
little  difiiculty,  be  constructed  along  the  east  side  of  the  river  past  the  canon. 

For  some  distance  below  the  White  Horse  Rapids  the  current  is  .swift  and  the 
river  wide,  with  many  gravel  bars.  The  reach  between  these  rapids  and  Lake  Labarge, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  is  all  smooth  water,  with  a  strong  current. 
The  average  width  is  about  150  yards.  There  is  no  impediment  to  navigation  other 
than  the  swift  current,  and  this  is  no  stronger  than  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
which  is  already  navigated  ;  nor  is  it  worse  than  on  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Rivers 
in  the  more  eastern  part  of  our  territory. 

About  midway  in  this  stretch  ^he  Tahkeena  River*  joins  the  Lewes.  This  river 
is,  apparently,  about  half  the  size  of  the  latter.  Its  waters  are  muddy,  indicating  its 
passage  through  a  clayey  district.     I  got  some  indefinite  information  about  this  river 

*The  Tahkeena  was  formerly  much  used  by  the  Chilkat  Indians  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  interior, 
but  never  by  the  ?nii  -  s  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  its  head. 
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from  an  Indian  who  happened  to  meet  rae  just  below  its  mouth,  l)Ut  I  could  not  readily 
make  him  undei'stand  me,  and  his  replies  were  a  compound  of  Chinook,  Tai,'ish,  and 
signs,  and  therefore  largely  unintelligible.  From  what  I  could  understand  with  any 
certainty,  the  river  was  easy  to  descend,  there  being  no  bad  rapids,  and  it  came  t)Ut  of  a 
lake  much  larger  than  any  I  had  yet  passed. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  I  have  invariably  found  it  ditHcult  to  get  reliable  or 
definite  information  from  Indians.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  ^lost  of  the 
Indians  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  are  expecting  to  make  something,  and  cr,nse(iuent]y 
are  very  chary  about  doing  or  saying  anything  unless  they  think  they  will  be  woll 
rewarded  for  it.  They  are  naturally  very  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  it  takes  si mie 
time,  and  some  knowledge  of  their  language,  to  cnercome  this  suspicion  and  gain  their 
confidence.  If  you  begin  at  once  to  ask  questions  about  their  country,  without  pre- 
viously having  them  umlerstand  that  you  have  iso  unfriendly  motive  in  doing  so,  they 
become  alarmed,  cand  although  yini  niav  njc  meet  with  a  positive  refusal  to  answer 
questions,  you  make  very  little  progr*'-s  in  gitting  desired  information.  On  the  other 
hand  I  iiave  nit-t  cases  where,  either  through  fear  or  hope  of  reward,  they  wen;  only  too 
anxious  to  impart  all  they  knew  or  had  heard,  and  even  more  if  they  thought  it  would 
please  their  hearer.  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  information  is  often  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  facts. 

I  have  several  times  found  that  some  act  of  mine  when  in  their  presence  has 
aroused  either  their  fear,  superstition  or  cujiidity.  As  an  instance:  on  the  Bell  Iiiver 
I  met  some  Indians  coming  down  stream  as  I  was  going  up.  We  wen;  ashon;  at  the 
time,  and  invited  them  to  join  us.  They  started  to  come  in,  but  very  slowly,  and  all 
the  time  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  us.  I  noticed  that  iny  double-barrelled  shot  gun 
was  lying  at  my  feet,  loaded,  and  picked  it  up  to  unload  it,  as  I  knew  they  would  be 
handling  it  after  landing.  This  alarmed  them  so  mucli  that  it  was  some  time  before 
they  came  in,  and  I  don't  tliink  they  would  have  come  ashore  at  all  had  they  not  heard 
that  a  party  of  whitemen,  of  whom  we  answered  the  description,  were  coming  through 
that  way  (they  had  learned  this  from  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company's  otHcers),  and  con- 
cluded we  were  the  party  descriixd  to  them.  After  drinking  some  of  our  tea,  and 
getting  a  supply  for  themselves,  they  became  quite  friendly  and  conmiunicative. 

Again,  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  while  two  Indians  were  coming  ashore  at  my 
camp,  1  picked  up  a  telescope  to  look  for  a  si'j;nal  across  the  river.  In  looking  for  it  I 
had  to  point  it  towards  the  Indians,  who  numediately  turned  and  fled.  Next  day  I 
called  at  the  Indian  encampment  and  explained  through  my  interpreter  what  I  had 
really  done.     When  they  understood  it,  it  caus^id  the  camp  much  amusement. 

At  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  ^lackenzie,  I  heard  of  an  old  Indian  who  had  been  a 
great  deal  on  the  Hare  Eiver  and  could  give  valuable  information  regarding  it.  I  asked 
to  have  him  brought  in,  that  I  might  (|uestion  him.  In  the  meantime  I  set  about  get- 
ting an  observation  for  azimuth,  and  was  busy  observing  when  he  came.  The  interpre- 
ter asked  me  what  I  was  doing;  T  t(jld  him.  He  asked  what  I  was  looking  up  so  much 
for  ;  I  said  I  was  looking  at  a  star.  As  the  time  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
sun  well  up  in  the  sky,  he  at  first  doubted  my  statement,  but,  finally  believing,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Indians  around  what  T  was  doing,  and  pointed  out  to  them  where  the  star 
was.  They  looked  up  in  an  awed  manner,  and  walked  off.  When  I  finished  my  obser- 
vation and  inquired  for  the  old  man,  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  see  me.  I 
found  him,  but  he  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  saying  that  there  was  no  use  in  tell- 
ing me  anything,  for  when  I  could  see  stars  during  daylight  I  could  just  as  easily  see  all 
the  river,  and  nothing  could  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

I  cite  these  as  instances  of  what  o;  o  meets  with  who  comes  in  contact  with  Indians, 
and  of  how  trifles  affect  them.  A  sojourn  of  two  or  three  days  with  them  and  the 
assistance  of  a  common  friend  would  do  much  to  disabuse  them  of  such  ideas,  but  when 
you  have  no  such  aids  you  must  not  expect  to  make  much  progress. 

Lake  Labarge  is  thirty-one  miles  long.  In  the  upper  thirteen  it  varies  from 
three  to  four  miles  in  width  ;  it  tlien  narrows  to  about  two  miles  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  when  it  begins  to  widen  again,  and  gradually  expands  to  about  two  and  a-half 
or  three  miles,  the  lower  six  miles  of  it  maintaining  the  latter  width.     The  survey  was 
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carried  along  the  western  shore,  and  while  so  engaged  I  determined  the  widtli  of  the 
upper  wide  part  hy  triangulation  at  two  points,  the  width  of  the  narrow  middle  part 
at  three  points,  and  the  width  of  the  lower  part  at  three  points.  Dr.  Dawson  on  his  way 
out  made  a  track  survey  of  the  eastern  shore.  The  western  shore  is  irregular  in  many 
places,  being  indented  by  large  bays,  especially  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends.  These 
bays  are,  as  a  rule,  shallow,  moie  especially  those  at  the  lower  end. 

Just  above  where  the  lake  narrows  in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  island.  It  is 
three  and  a-half  miles  long  and  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  shown  on  Schwatka's 
map  as  a  peninsula,  and  called  by  him  Richtofen  Kocks.  How  he  came  to  think  it  a 
peninsula  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  is  well  out  in  the  lake  ;  the  nearest  point  of  it  to 
the  western  shore  is  upwards  of  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  lake 
here  is  not  more  than  five  miles,  which  includes  the  depth  of  the  deepest  bays  on  the 
western  side.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  that  he  did  not  see  it  as  an  island. 
The  upper  half  of  this  island  is  gravelly,  and  does  not  rise  very  high  above  the  lake. 
The  lower  end  is  rocky  and  high,  the  rock  being  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  tiiere  is  a  largo  valley  extending  northwards,  which 
has  evidently  at  one  time  been  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Dawsnu  has  noted  it  and  its 
peculiarities,  i  lis  remarks  regarding  it  will  be  found  on  pages  15G-1G0  of  his  report 
entitled  "  Yukon  District  and  Northern  poitiun  of  i5ritish  Columbia,'  published  in 
1889. 

The  width  of  the  Lewes  River  as  it  leaves  the  lake  is  the  same  as  at  its  entrance, 
about  L'OO  yards.  Its  waters  when  I  was  there  were  nuu'k}'.  This  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  along  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  The  water  at  the 
upper  end  and  at  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  ([uite  clear,  so  much  so  that  the  bottom  can 
be  distinctly  seen  at  a  deptii  of  0  or  7  feet.  The  wind  l)lows  almost  constantly  down 
this  lake,  and  in  a  high  wind  it  gets  very  rough.  Tlie  miners  complain  of  mucii  deten- 
tion owing  to  this  cause,  and  certainly  I  cannot  comj)lain  of  a  lack  of  v.-.'nd  while  I  was 
on  the  lake.  This  lake  was  named  after  one  Mike  Labarge,  who  was  engaged  by  the 
"Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  exploring  the  river  and  adjacent  country  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Europe  and  America  by  telegraph  through  JJritish  Columbia,  and 
Alaska,  and  across  Bering  Strait  to  Asia,  and  thence  to  Europe.  This  exploration 
took  place  in  1867,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Labarge  then,  nor  for  some  years  after, 
saw  the  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  l8Gt3 
put  a  stop  to  this  project,  and  the  exploring  parties  sent  out  \sere  recalled  as  soon  as 
word  could  be  got  to  them.  It  seems  that  Labarge  had  got  up  as  far  as  the  Pelly  before 
he  received  his  recall  ;  he  had  heard  something  of  a  large  lake  .some  distance  further  up 
the  river,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  it  to  some  tradei's  and  miners  who  called  it  after  him. 

After  leaving  Lake  Labarge  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  preserves 
a  generally  uniform  width  and  an  easy  current  of  about  four  miles  per  hour.  It  then 
makes  a  short  turn  round  a  low  gravel  point,  and  flows  in  exactly  t  le  opposite  of  its 
general  course  for  a  mile  when  it  again  turns  sharply  to  its  general  direction.  The  cur- 
rent around  this  curve  and  for  some  distance  below  it — in  all  four  or  five  miles — is  vei'y 
swift.  I  timed  it  in  several  places  and  found  it  from  si.x  to  seven  miles  an  hour.  It 
then  moderates  to  four  or  five,  and  continues  so  until  the  Teslintoo  River  is  reached, 
thirty-one  and  seven-tenths  miles  from  Lake  Labarge.  The  average  width  of  this  part 
of  the  river  is  about  150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  sufficient  to  afiford  passage  for  boats 
drawing  at  least  5  feet.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  crooked,  and  consequently  a  little  difficult  to 
navigate. 

The  Teslintoo*  was  so  called  by  Dr.  Dawson — this,  according  to  information 
obtained  by  him,  being  the  Indian  name.  It  is  called  by  the  miners  "  Hootalinkwa  " 
or  Hotalin(|ua,  and  was  called  by  Schwatka,  who  appears  to  have  Ijestowed  no  other 

*Th('  limited  amount  of  [irosiiectrnp  that  has  beenckir.e  ;;'.!  this  river  is  .said  to  be  very  satisfactory,  fine 
gold  having  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  river.  The  lack  of  supplies  is  the  great  drawback  to  its  develop- 
ment, and  this  will  not  be  overcome  to  anv  extent  until  by  some  means  heavy  freight  can  be  brought  over 
the  co.a8t  range  to  the  head  of  the  river.  Indeed,  owing  to  tiie  difficulties  attending  acces.s  and  trans)X)rta- 
tion,  the  great  drawback  to  the  entire  Yukon  district  at  present  is  the  want  of  heavy  mining  machinery 
and  the  scarcity  of  sujiplies.  The  government  being  aware  of  the  reciuirements  and  iM)ssibilities  of  the 
country,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  making  j)reliminary  surveys  for  trails  and  railroads,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  near  future  the  avenue  for  better  and  quicker  transportation  facilities  will  be  opened  up. 
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attention  to  it,  the  Newherry.  although  it  is  apparently  much  lai'u'er  than  the  Lewes. 
This  was  so  apparent  that  in  my  interim  reports  I  stated  it  as  a  tact.  C)win<^  to  cir- 
cumstances already  narrated,  I  had  not  time  while  at  the  mouth  to  make  any  measure- 
ment to  determine  the  n-Iative  size  of  ihe  rivers  ;  l)ut  on  his  way  out  Dr.  J)awsiin  made 
these  measurements,  and  his  report,  before  referred  to,  gives  the  following  values  of  the 
cross  sections  of  each  stream  ;  Lewes,  3,015  feet;  Teslintoo,  ."5,809  feet.  In  the  same 
connection  he  states  that  the  Lewes  appeared  to  he  about  1  foot  above  its  lowest  summer 
level,  while  the  Teslintoo  appeared  to  be  .it  its  lowest  level.  Assuming  this  Lo  be  so, 
and  taking  his  widths  as  our  data,  it  would  reduce  his  cross  section  of  the  Lewes  to 
2,595  feet.  Owing,  however,  to  the  current  in  the  Lewes,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson, 
being  just  doul)le  that  of  the  Teslintoo,  the  figures  being  5-6S  and  2-8S  miles  per  hour, 
respectively,  the  discharge  of  the  Lewes,  taking  these  figures  again,  is  18,01  t  foet,  and 
of  the  Teslintoo  11,4.'^6  feet.  To  reduce  the  Lewes  to  its  lowest  level  the  doctor  says 
would  make  its  discharge  15,000  feet. 

Tlie  water  of  the  Teslintoo  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  similar  in  appoatance  to  the 
Ottawa  lliver  water,  and  a  little  turbid.  Notwithstanding  the  diirereiicc  of  volume  of 
discharge,  the  Teslintoo  changes  completely  the  character  of  the  rivtM*  below  the  junc- 
tion, and  a  person  coming  up  the  river  would,  at  the  fork--,  unhesit  itingly  pronounce  the 
Teslintoo  the  main  stream.  The  water  of  the  Lewes  is  blue  in  coioui',  and  at  tlie  time 
I  speak  of  was  somewhat  dirty — not  enough  so,  however,  to  pre\  ent  one  seeing  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and  Teslintoo  T  met  two  or  throe  families  of  tlio 
Indians  who  hunt  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  them  could  speak  a  little  Chinook.  As  1  had 
two  men  with  me  who  understood  his  jargon  perfectly,  with  their  assistance  I  tried  to 
get  some  information  from  him  about  the  river.  lie  told  me  the  livoi'  was  easy  to 
ascend,  and  presente:!  the  same  appearance  eight  days  journey  up  as  at  the  mouth  ;  then 
a  lake  was  reached,  which  took  one  day  to  cross  ;  the  river  was  then  folhnved  again  for 
half  a  day  to  another  lake,  which  took  two  days  to  traverse  ;  into  this  lake  emiitied  a 
stream  which  they  used  as  a  highway  to  tiie  coast,  passing  by  way  of  tlu;  Taku  Kiver. 
He  said  it  t'^ok  four  days  when  tliey  had  loads  to  carry,  from  the  he;id  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion on  the  Teslintoo  to  salt  water  on  tlie  Taku  fniet  ;  but  when  they  come  light  tiiey 
take  only  one  to  two  chiys.  He  spoke  also  of  a  stream  entering  the  large  lake  from  the 
east  which  came  from  a  distance  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it,  and 
considered  it  outside  their  country.  If  their  time  intervals  are  approximately  accurate, 
they  mean  that  there  are  about  'JOO  miles  of  good  river  to  the  first  lake,  as  they  ought 
easily  to  make  '17)  miles  a  day  on  the  river  as  I  saw  it.  The  lake  takes  one  day  to 
traverse,  and  is  at  least  25  miles  long,  followed  by  .say  12  of  river,  which  brings  us  to  the 
large  lake,  which  takes  two  days  to  cross,  say  50  or  00  more — in  all  al)out  292  miles — 
say  300  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  ;  while  the  distance  from  the  head  of  i^ake 
Bennet  to  the  junction  is  only  188.  Assuming  the  course  of  the  Teslintoo  to  be  nearly 
south  (it  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  it),  and  throwing  out  every  fourth  mile  for  Ijends,  the 
remainder  gives  us  in  arc  three  degrees  and  a  (]uarter  of  latitu<le,  which,  deducted  from 
61°  40',  the  latitude  of  the  junction,  gives  us  58'  25'.  or  re.-irly  the  latitude  of  .1  'i\eau. 

To  make  sure  that  I  understood  the  Indian  aright,  anil  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
speaking  about,  I  got  him  to  sketch  the  river  and  lake,  as  he  described  them,  on  the 
sand,  and  to  repeat  the  same  seveial  times. 

I  afterwards  met  Mr.  T.  Boswell,  his  brother,  and  another  miner,  who  had  spent 
most  of  the  summer  on  the  river  prospecting,  and  from  them  I  gathered  tl,  :  iol'owing  : 
The  distance  to  the  first,  and  only  lake  which  they  saw,  they  put  at  175  •.m''cj,  and  the 
lake  itself  they  call  at  least  150  miles  long,  as  it  took  them  four  days  to  row  in  a  light 
boat  from  end  to  end.  The  portage  to  the  sea  they  did  not  appear  to  know  anything 
about,  but  describe  a  large  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  into  which  a  river  of  consi- 
derable size  entered.  This  river  occupies  a  wide  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
They  thought  this  river  nmst  head  near  Liard  River.  This  account  differs  materially 
from  that  given  by  the  Indian,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  I  told  them  what  he 
had  told  me,  but  they  still  persisted  in  their  story,  which  I  find  differs  a  good  deal  from 
the  account  they  gave  Dr.  Dawson,  as  incorporated  in  his  report. 
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^fany  years  a^'o,  sixteen  I  think,  a  man  named  Monroe  prospectffl  uj)  the  Takuaiul 
learned  from  tlie  Indians  sometliinj;  of  a  large  hike  not  far  from  that  river.  Jle  crossed 
over  and  found  it,  and  spent  some  time  in  j)rosppctin^',  and  then  recrossed  to  the  sea. 
This  man  had  been  at  Forty  Mile  Kiver,  and  I  heard  from  the  miners  there  his  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  which  amounted  generally  to  this  :  "  The  Uoswclis  did  not 
know  anything  about  it."  It  was  unfortunate  the  JJoswells  ilid  not  remain  at  Forty 
Mile  all  wint(!r,  as  by  a  comparison  of  recollections  they  might  ha\e  arrived  at  some 
correct  conclusion.  ■         '^'n"' rsbi-i'U  ">"'•'.'■'  ^•,      '      'V. 1 

Conllicting  as  these  descriptions  are,  one  thing  is  certain  :  this  branch,  if  it  has  not 
the  greater  discharge,  is  the  hmger  and  more  important  of  the  two,  and  offers  easy 
and  uninterrui)ted  navigation  for  more  than  double  the  distance  which  the  Lewes  does, 
the  cailon  b'^ing  only  ninety  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ttslintoo.  The  Uoswells 
reported  it  as  containing  much  more  useful  timber  than  the  Lewes,  which  indeed  one 
would  infer  from  its  lower  altitude. 

Assuming  this  as  the  main  river,  and  adding  its  length  to  the  LewcsYukon  below 
the  junction,  gives  upwards  of  "2,200  milei  of  river,  fully  two-thirds  of  which  runs  through 
a  very  mountainous  country,  without  an  impediment  to  navii;ation. 

Some  indelinite  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  tliis  river  in  the 
neigh  hour  lKM)d  of  Marsh  Lake  tending  to  show  that  the  distance  between  thorn  was  only 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

Jietween  the  Teslintoo  and  the  Dig  Salmon,  so  called  by  the  miners,  or  D'Abbadie 
by  Schwatka,  the  distance  is  thirty-three  and  a-half  miles,  in  which  the  Lewes  presei-ves 
a  genei'ally  uniform  width  and  current.  For  a  few  miles  below  the  Teslintoo  it  is  a 
little  over  the  ordinary  width,  but  then  contracts  to  about  two  hundred  yards  which  it 
maintains  with  little  variation.  The  current  is  generally  from  f(a'r  t(j  five  miles  per 
hour. 

The  Big  Salmon  I  found  to  be  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  near  the  mouth, 
the  depth  not  moi-e  than  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  current,  so  far  as  could  be  .seen, 
sluggish.  None  of  the  miners  I  met  could  give  me  any  information  concerning  this 
stream  ;  but  Dr.  Dawson  was  more  fortunate,  and  met  a  man  who  had  spent  most  of 
the  summer  of  1887  prospecting  on  it.  His  opinion  was  that  it  migiit  be  navigable 
for  small  stern-wheel  steamers  for  many  miles.  The  ^■alle3•,  as  seen  fi'om  the  mouth,  is 
M'ide,  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  occupied  by  a  much  more  impoi'tant  stream. 
Looking  up  it,  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  many  high  peaks  covered  with  snow.  As 
the  date  was  August  it  is  likely  they  are  always  so  covered,  which  would  make  their 
probable  altitude  above  the  river  5,000  feet  or  more. 

Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  report,  incorporates  fully  the  notes  obtained  from  the  miners. 
I  will  ti'espuss  so  far  on  these  as  to  s-iy  that  they  called  the  distance  to  a  small  lake 
near  the  head  of  the  river,  190  miles  from  the  mouth.  This  lake  was  estimated 
to  be  four  miles  in  length  ;  another  lake  about;  12  miles  above  this  v/as  estimated  to  be 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  its  upper  end  distant  only  about  eight  miles  from  the  Tes- 
lintoo. These  distances,  if  correct,  make  this  river  much  more  important  than  a  casual 
glance  at  it  would  indicate ;  this,  however,  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  under  its  pioper 
head. 

Just  below  the  Big  Salmon  the  Lewes  takes  a  bend  of  nearly  a  right  angle.  Its 
course  from  the  junction  with  the  Tahkeena  to  this  point  is  generally  a  little  east  of 
north  ;  at  this  point  it  turns  to  nearly  west  for  some  distance.  Its  course  between 
here  and  its  conHvicnce  with  the  Pelly  is  north-west,  and,  I  may  add,  it  preserves  this 
general  direction  down  to  the  confluence  with  the  Porcupine.  The  river  also  changes 
in  another  respect ;  it  is  generally  wider,  and  often  expands  into  what  might  be  called 
lakes,  in  which  are  island-;.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  of  considerable  length,  and  well 
timbered. 

To  determine  which  channel  is  the  main  one,  that  is,  which  carries  the  greatest 
volume  of  water,  or  is  best  available  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  among  these  islands, 
would  require  more  time  tha;i  I  could  devote  to  it  on  my  way  down  ;  conse(iuently  I 
cannot  say  more  than  that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  channel  giving  six  feet  or 
more  of  water  could  easily  be  found.     Whenever,  in  the  main  channel,  I  had  reason  to 
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think  tl'        vter  shallow,  I  tried  it  with  my  puddle,  l)Ut  always  failed   to  find  bottom, 
which  ii[)'.var(l.s  of  six  feet.     Of  course  I  often   found   less   than   tlii',    liut   not   in 

what  1  considered  the  main  channel. 

Thirty-six  and  a  quarter  miles  helow  the  Big  Salmon,  the  Little  Salmon— the  Daly 
of  Hchwatka — onteis  the  Lowes.  This  river  is  about  flO  yards  wide  at  the  nmuth,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  clear  and  of  a  brownish  hue  ; 
there  is  not  much  current  at  the  mouth,  nor  as  far  as  can  be  seen  up  the  stream.  The 
valley  which,  from  the  mouth,  does  not  appear  exten.sivo,  boars  northeast  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  it  appears  to  turn  more  to  the  ea>it.  Six  or  seven  miles  up,  and  apparently 
on  the  north  side,  some  high  cliffs  of  red  rock,  apparently  granite,  can  be  seen.  It  is 
said  that  some  miners  have  pros|)eoted  this  stream,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  definite 
about  it. 

Lowes  liiver  makes  a  turn  here  to  the  south-west,  and  runs  in  that  direction  six 
miles,  when  it  again  turns  to  tht;  north-west  for  seven  miles,  and  then  makes  a  short, 
sharp  turn  to  the  south  and  west  around  a  low  sandy  point,  which  will,  at  some  (hiy  in 
the  near  future,  be  cut  through  by  the  current,  which  will  shorten  the  river  thnn-  ^^v 
four  miles, 

Eight  miles  below  Little  Salmon  River,  a  large  rock  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  stands 
up  in  a  gravel  slope  on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  river.  It  rises  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  ajid  is  com[)osed  of  a  light  grey  stone.  AVhat  the  character  of  this 
rock  is  I  could  not  observe,  as  I  saw  it  oidy  from  the  river,  which  is  about  a  (piarter  of 
a  mile  distant.  On  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  there  are  two  or  three  other  isolated 
ma.sscs  of  apj)arently  the  same  kind  of  rock.  One  of  them  might  appro{)riately  be  called 
a  mountain  ;  it  is  south-west  from  the  Eagle's  Nest  and  distant  from  it  about  three 
miles. 

Thirty-two  miles  below  Eagle's  Nest  Kock,  Nordenskiold  IJiver  enters  from  the 
west.  It  is  an  uidinportant  stroani,  being  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide  at  the  mouth,  .md  only  a  few  inches  deep.  The  valley,  as  far  as  can  l)e  seen,  is 
not  extensive,  and,  being  very  crooked,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  its  general  direction  is. 

The  Lewes,  between  the  Little  Salmon  and  the  Nordr  skiold,  maintains  a  width 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards,  with  an  occasional  expansion  where  then;  are 
islands.  It  is  serpentine  in  its  course  most  of  the  way,  and  where  the  Nordenskiold 
joins  it  i-;  very  crooked,  running  several  times  under  a  hill,  named  by  Schwatka  Tantalus 
liutte,  iind  in  other  places  leaving  it,  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  distance  across 
from  point  to  point  is  only  half  a  mile. 

Below  this  to  Five  Finger  Rapids,  so-called  from  the  fact  that  five  large  masses  of 
rock  stand  in  mid-channel,  the  river  assumes  its  ordinary  straightness  and  width,  with 
a  current  from  four  to  five  miles  per  hour.  I  have  already  described  Five  Finger 
Rapids  ;  I  do  not  think  they  will  prove  anything  more  than  a  slight  obstruction  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  A  boat  of  ordinary  power  woukl  probably  have  to  help  herself 
up  with  windlass  and  line  in  high  water. 

IjcIow  the  rapids,  for  al?out  two  miles,  the  current  is  strong — probably  six  miles 
per  hour — but  the  water  seems  to  be  deep  enough  for  any  boat  that  is  likely  to 
navigate  it. 

Six  miles  below  this,  as  already  noticed.  Rink  Ihipids  are  situated.  They  are  of 
no  great  importance,  the  westt-rly  half  of  the  stream  only  beini»  obstructed.  The  easterly 
half  is  not  in  any  way  atlected,  the  current  being  smooth  and  the  water  deep. 

Below  Five  Fi^.ger  Rapids  about  two  miles  a  small  stream  enters  froui  the  east.  It 
is  called  by  Dr.  Dawson  Talshun  River.  It  i.s  not  moie  than  .10  or  40  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  contains  onlv  a  little  clear,  brownish  water.  Here  I  met  the  only  Indians 
seen  on  the  river  l)etween  Teslintoo  and  Stewart  Rivers.  They  were  engaged  in 
catching  salmon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tatshun,  and  were  the  poorest  and  most  unintelli- 
gent Indians  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  our  party 
understood  anything  they  said,  as  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  anj'  language  but  their 
own.  I  tried  by  signs  to  get  some  information  from  them  about  the  stream  they  were 
fishing  in,  but  failed.  I  tried  in  the  same  way  to  learn  if  there  were  any  more  Indians 
in  the  vicinity,  but  again  utterly  failed.     I  then  tried  by  signs  to  find  out  how  many 
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days  it  took  to  go  down  to  Pelly  River,  but  although  I  liave  never  known  these  signs  to 
fail  in  elici<-'»g  information  in  any  other  part  of  the  territory,  they  did  not  understand. 
They  appeared  to  be  alarmed  Ijy  our  presence  ;  and,  as  we  had  not  j'et  been  assured  as 
to  the  rumour  concerning  the  trouble  between  the  miners  and  Indians,  we  felt  a  little 
apprehensive,  but  being  able  to  learn  nothing  from  thtm  we  had  to  put  our  fears  aside 
and  proceed  blindly. 

Bt-wween  Five  Finger  Rapids  and  Pelly  River,  fifty-eight  and  a  half  miles,  no  strear  . 
of  any  importance  enter  the  Lewes ;  in  fact,  with  t!ie  exception  of  the  Tatshun,  it  may 
be  said  that  none  at  all  enter. 

About  a  mile  below  R>ink  Rapids  the  river  spreads  o^t  into  a  lake-like  expanse, 
c'ith  many  islands  ;  this  continues  for  about  three  miles,  when  it  eonti-acts  to  something 
like  the  us'^al  width  ;  but  bars  and  bmall  islands  are  very  numerous  all  the  way  to  Pelly 
xiivei.  About  five  miles  above  Pelly  River  there  is  another  lake-like  expanse  filled  with 
islands.  The  I'iver  here  for  three  or  four  miles  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  so  numerous 
and  close  are  the  islands  that  it  is  impossible  to  cell  w!'<":  floating  among  them  where 
the  shores  of  the  ri\er  are.  'Die  current,  too,  is  swift,  leadin,;  one  to  suppose  the  water 
shallow  ;  but  I  think  even  here  a  channel  deep  enough  for  ;uch  boats  as  will  navigate 
this  part  of  the  river  can  be  found.  Schwatka  named  this  group  of  islands  "  Ingersoll 
Islands.' 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  the  Lewes  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  here  too  there 
are  many  islands,  but  not  in  groups  as  at  Ingersoll  Islands. 

About  a  mile  below  the  Pelly,  just  at  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk,  the  Yukon  was 
found  to  be  5li5  yards  wide  ;  about  two-thirds  being  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of 
about  four  and  three-quivrter  miles  per  hour  ;  the  remaining  third  was  more  than  half 
taken  up  by  a  bar,  and  the  cuiTont  between  it  and  the  south  shore  was  very  slack. 

Pelly  Ri\er  at  its  mouth  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  continues  this 
■vidth  as  far  up  as  could  be  seen.  Dr,  Dawson  made  a  survey  and  examination  of  this 
rivei',  which  will  }je  found  in  his  report  already  cited,  "Yukon  District  and  Noithern 
British  Columbia." 

Just  here  for  a  short  distance  the  course  of  the  Yukon  is  nearly  west,  and  on  the 
-li  ith  side,  ahout  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Lewes,  stands  all  that  remoins  of 
Liie  only  trading  post  ever  built  by  white  men  in  the  district.  This  post  w«,s  established 
by  Robert  Campbell,  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  the  sumnicir  of  1848.  It  was 
first  built  on  the  point  of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  but  this  location  proving  unten- 
able on  account  of  flooding  by  ice  jams  in  the  spring,  it  wa.^-,  in  the  sea.son  of  1852, 
moved  across  the  river  to  where  the  ruins  now  stand.  It  appears  that  the  houses  com- 
posing the  post  were  not  finishc^'  when  the  Indians  from  the  coast  on  Chilkat  and 
Chilkoot  Inlets  name  down  the  river  to  put  a  stop  to  the  competitive  trade  which  Mr. 
Campbell  had  inau'^'urated,  and  which  they  found  to  seriously  interfere  with  their  profits. 
Thtir  method  of  trade  appears  to  have  been  then  pretty  much  as  it  is  now — very  one- 
sided. What  they  found  it  convenient  to  take  by  force  they  took,  and  what  it  was 
convenient  to  pay  for  at  their  own  price  they  paid  for. 

Rumours  had  reached  the  post  that  the  coast  Indians  contemplated  such  a  raid,  and 
in  coi.,->e()uence  the  native  Indians  in  the  vicinity  remained  about  nearly  all  summer. 
Unfortunately,  they  went  away  for  a  short  time,  and  during  their  absence  the  coast 
Indians  ari'ived  in  the  early  morning,  and  surprised  Mr.  Cnmpbell  in  bed.  They  were 
not  at  all  rough  with  him,  but  gave  him  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  he  was  informed  that  he  was  liable  to  he  shot  if  seen  by  them 
in  the  locality.  They  then  pillaged  the  place  and  set  fire  to  it,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
rem;'-ins  of  the  two  chimneys  which  are  still  standing.  This  raid  ard  capture  took  place 
on  the  1st  August,  IS.'j'.:. 

Mr.  Campbell  dropped  down  the  river,  and  met  some  of  the  local  Indians  who 
returned  with  him,  but  the  robbers  had  made  their  escape.  I  have  heard  that  the  local 
Indians  wished  to  pursue  and  overtake  them,  but  to  this  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  con- 
sent. Had  they  done  so  it  is  probable  not  many  of  the  raiders  would  lia%  <)  escaped,  as 
the  superior  local   knowledge   of  the  natives  would  have  given  them  an  advantage 
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difficult  to  estimate,  and  the  confidence  and  spirit  derived  from  the  aid  and  presence  of 
a  white  man  or  two  would  be  worth  much  in  such  a  conflict. 

Mr.  Campbell  went  on  down  the  river  until  he  met  the  outfit  for  his  post  on  its 
way  up  from  Fort  Yukon,  which  he  turned  back.  He  then  ascended  the  Pelly,  c  ossed 
to  the  Liard,  and  reached  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  late  in  October. 

Mr.  Campbell's  first  visit  to  the  site  of  Fort  Selkirk  was  made  in  1840,  under 
instructions  from  Sir  George  Simpson,  then  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
He  crossed  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Liard  to  the  waters  of  the  Pelly.  It  appears 
the  Pelly,  where  he  struck  it,  was  a  stream  of  consideiubie  size,  for  he  ;. peaks  of  its 
appearance  when  he  first  saw  it  from  "  Pelly  Banks,"  the  name  given  ti.  .  bank  from 
which  he  first  beheld  it,  as  a  "splendid  river  in  die  distance.'"  In  June,  1843,  he 
descended  the  Pelly  to  its  confiuence  with  the  larger  stream,  which  he  named  the 
"Lewes."  Here  lie  found  many  families  of  the  native  Indians — "Wood  Indians,"  he 
called  them.  These  people  conveyed  to  him,  as  best  they  could  by  word  and  sign,  the 
dangers  that  would  attend  a  further  descent  of  the  i-iver,  r'-presenting  tliat  the  country 
below  theirs  was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  fierce  cannibals,  who  would  assuredly  kill  and 
eat  them.  This  so  terrified  his  men  that  he  had  to  return  by  tl.e  way  he  came,  pursued, 
as  he  afterwards  learned,  by  the  Indians,  who  would  have  murdered  himself  and  party 
had  they  got  a  fa,voui'able  opportunity.  Thus  it  was  not  until  IHaO  that  he  could 
establish,  what  he  says  he  all  along  believed,  "  that  the  Pelly  and  Yukon  were  identical." 
This  he  did  by  descending  the  river  to  where  the  Porcupine  joins  it,  and  where  in  1847 
Fort  Yukon  was  established  by  Mr.  A.  H   Murray  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

With  reference  to  tiio  tales  told  him  by  the  Indians  of  bad  people  outsitle  of  their 
country,  I  may  say  that  Mackenzie  tf  Us  pretty  much  the  samo  story  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Mackenzie  when  he  discovered  and  explored  that  river  in  1789.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  havinr;  .iidians  along  with  him  wliose  language  was  radically  tlu^  same  as 
that  of  the  people  he  was  coming  among,  and  his  statements  are  more  explicit  and 
dt  .ailed.  Everywhere  he  came  in  coiitaet  with  tlieni  they  manifested,  first,  dread  of 
himself  and  party,  and  when  friendsliip  and  -^^nfidence  were  estalilished  they  nearly 
always  tried  to  detain  him  by  repre.senting  the  people  in  the  direction  he  was  going  as 
unnaturally  bloodthirsty  and  cruei,  sometimes  assorting  t*."  existence  of  monsters  with 
supernatural  powers,  as  at  Manitou  I.sland,  a  few  miles  below  the  pres<mt  Fort  <!ood 
Hope,  and  tlie  j)eople  (  i  a  very  large  river  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  probably 
the  Yukon,  they  describe  d  lo  him  as  monsters  in  si,-.e,  [lawer  and  cruelty. 

In  our  own  time,  after  the  intercoui'se  that  there  has  been  between  them  and  the 
whites,  more  than  a  suspicion  of  such  unknown,  cruel  people  lurks  in  the  ndnds  of  many 
of  the  Indians.  It  wouUl  be  futde  for  me  to  try  to  ascribe  an  origin  for  tlie.se  fears, 
my  knowledge  of  their  language  and  idiosyncrasies  beir  g  so  limited. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Selkirk*  oy  the  Hudson's  Jiay 
Company  after  tliese  events,  and  in  l8G9  the  Company  was  ordered  by  Capt.  Charles  W. 
Raymond,  who  represented  the  United  States  Government,  to  evacuate  the  post  at  Fort 
Yukon,  he  having  found  that  it  was  west  of  the  141st  meridian.  The  post  was  occupied 
by  the  Company,  however,  for  some  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  and  until  Ram- 
part House  was  built,  which  was  intended  to  be  on  British  territory,  and  to  take  the 
trade  previously  done  at  Fort  Yukon. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Company  cannot  very  well  compet-^  with  the  Alaska 
Commercial  C<mipany,  whose  agents  do  the  only  trade  in  the  district,  and  they  appear 
to  have  abandoned — for  the  present  at  least — all  attempt  tu  do  a.:/  trade  nearer  to  it 
than  Rampart  House,  to  which  point,  notwithstanding  the  distat.  ,e  and  difiiculties  in 
the  way,  many  of  tlie  Indians  on  the  Yukon  make  a  trip  every  two  or  three  yeais  to 
procure  goods  in  exchange-  i'or  their  furs.     The  clothing  and  blankets  brought  in  by  the 


*  This  18  now  n  winter  i>i>rt  for  (ttfiinilioiits  <>i  the  North  American  Tmnsportation  and  Trading  Com- 
j),iny,  jilyin^  the  Yiikv)ii  an^l  itK  trilmtaries.  Tliere  is  also  a  tratiiiii.'  lH)sr  licre  owiit'd  l)y  Harper  wiio  was  at 
one  time  of  tlie  firm  of  Huv|ier  &  MeCiluestioii,  traders. 

fSince  tliodateof  this  report  tiin  Xortli  Aniernan  Trans|Kirtatioii  and  'ri\idin(jrC"onipany.l>etti'r  known 
in  the  Yukon  Valley  a.-i  "  Ca|)tnin  Healy's  Company  "  has  established  a  ninnher  of  \>tMs  on  the  river. 
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Hudson's  Bay  Com]  my  thej-  claim  are  much  better  than  tliose  traded  on  their  own 
river  by  the  Americans.  Those  of  them  that  I  saw  who  had  any  Eni;lisli  blankets  ex- 
hibited them  with  pride,  and  exclaimed  "good.  "  They  point  to  an  American  blanket 
in  contempt,  with  the  remark  "  no  good,"  and  speak  of  their  clothing  in  the  same  way. 

On  many  maps  of  Alaska  a  place  named  "  Reed's  House  "  is  shown  on  or  near  the 
upper  waters  uf  Stewart  River.  I  made  enquiries  of  all  whom  I  thought  likely  to  know 
anything  concerning  this  post,  but  failed  to  elicit  any  information  showing  that  there 
ever  had  boen  such  a  place.  I  enquired  of  Mr.  Reid,  who  was  in  the  Company's  service 
with  Mr.  Campbell  at  Fort  Selkirk,  and  after  whom  I  thought,  possibly,  the  place  had 
been  called,  but  he  told  me  he  knew  of  no  such  post,  but  that  there  was  a  small  lake  at 
some  distance  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Fort  Selkirk,  where  tish  were  procured.  A 
sort  of  shelter  had  been  made  at  that  point  for  the  fi.shermen,  and  a  few  furs  might  have 
been  oljtained  there,  but  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  trading  post. 

Below  Fort  Selkirk,  the  Yukon  River  is  fi'om  live  to  si.c  hundred  yards  broad,  and 
maintains  this  width  down  to  White  River,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  miles.  Islands  are 
numerous,  so  much  so  that  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  i-iver  where  thei'e  ai'e  not  one  or 
more  in  sight.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  size,  and  nearly  all  are  well  timl)ered. 
Bars  are  also  numerous,  but  almost  all  are  composed  of  gravel,  so  that  navigators  will 
not  have  to  complain  of  shifting  sand  bars.  The  current  as  a  general  tiling,  is  not  so 
rapid  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  averaging  about  four  miles  per  hour.  The  depth 
in  the  main  channel  was  always  found  to  be  more  than  six  feet. 

From  Pelly  River  to  within  twelve  miles  of  White  River  the  general  course  of  the 
river  is  a  little  north  of  west  ;  it  then  turns  to  the  north,  and  the  general  course  as  far 
as  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance  is  due  north. 

White  River  enters  the  main  river  from  the  west.  At  the  mouth  it  is  al)out  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  a  gre.it  part  of  it  is  tillefl  with  ever-shifting  sand-bars,  the 
main  volume  of  water  being  confined  to  a  channel  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in 
width.  The  current  is  ver}'  strong,  certainly  not  less  than  eight  miles  jier  hour.  The 
colour  of  the  water  bears  witness  to  this,  as  it  is  much  the  muddiest  lliat  1  have  ever 
seen.* 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  survey  of  part  of  this  river  as  far  as  the  International 
Bouuflary,  and  attempted  to  do  so  ;  but  after  trying  for  over  half  a  day,  I  found  it 
would  be  a  task  of  much  labour  and  time,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  end  sought,  and  therefore  abandoned  it.  The  valley  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  mouth,  runs  about  due  west  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  ;  it  then  appears  to  bear 
to  the  south-west  ;  it  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  it  joins  the  Pelly  valley  and 
apparently  keeps  the  same  width  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen. 

Mr.  Harpei',  of  the  firm  of  Harper.  McQuestion  k  Co.,  went  up  this  river  with 
sleds  in  the  fall  of  1872  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  He  describes  it  as  possessing 
the  same  general  features  all  the  way  up,  with  much  clay  soil  along  its  banks.  Its 
general  course,  as  sketched  by  him  on  a  map  of  mine,  is  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  a  little  north-west,  thence  south-west  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles,  when  it  detlects  to 
the  north-west  running  along  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  ridge.  If  the  courses  given 
are  correct  it  '.nust  rise  somewhere  near  the  head  of  Forty  Mile  Itiver  ;  and  if  so,  its 
length  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  volume  of  its  discharge,  when  compared  with 
the  known  len:i;th  and  discharge  of  other  rivers  in  *he  territoiy.  Mr.  Harper  mentioned 
an  extensive  ilat  south  of  the  mountain  range. 'spoken  of,  across  which  many  high  mountain 
peaks  could  bi'  seen.  One  of  these  he  thought  must  be  Mount  St.  Elias,  as  it  over- 
topped all  the  others  ;  but,  as  Mount  St.  Elias  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
distant,  his  conclusion  is  not  tenable.  From  his  de:-cription  of  this  mountain  it  nmst  be 
more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  highest  peaks  seen  anywhere  on  the  lower  river,  an<i 
consequently  must  be  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.      He  stated  that  the 


*  The  White  Kivor  very  innliahly  flown  over  volcanic  (leposits  as  its  .sediiiientM  woulil  iiidicute  ;  no 
(loul>t  this  W()ul<l  accotint  for  till' (liscolounitioii  of  its  waters.  Tlie  volcanic  ash  apiiears  to  eovei  a  ^reat 
extent  of  the  Uiiper  \'ukon  hasin  draini-il  hx  the  Lewes  and  I'elly  Kivers.  N'ery  full  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  jfiven  by  |)r.  l)awson,  in  his  report  entitled  "  Yukon  IJistrict  and  Northern  iwrtion  of  British 
Columbia." 
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current  in  the  ri\er  was  very  swift,  as  far  as  lie  asceiuled,  and  the  water  inutldy.  The 
water  frOni  this  river,  though  probably  not  a  fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  Yukon,  dis- 
colours the  water  of  the  latter  completely  ;  and  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  junction  the 
whole  river  appears  almost  as  dirty  as  White  River. 

Between  White  and  Stewart  Rivers,  ten  miles,  the  river  spreads  out  to  a  mile  and 
upwards  in  width,  and  is  a  maze  of  islands  and  bars.  The  survey  was  carried  down  the 
easterly  shore,  and  many  of  the  channels  passed  through  baiely  afforded  water  enough 
to  lloat  the  canoes.  The  main  chaniie!  is  along  the  westerly  shore,  down  which  the 
lar^e  Ijoat  went,  and  the  crew  reported  plenty  of  water. 

Stewart  River  enters  I'roni  the  east  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  valley,  with  low  hills 
on  both  sidf's,  rising  on  the  north  side  in  steps  or  terraces  to  distant  hills  of  considerable 
height.  The  river  half  a  mile  or  so  above  the  inouth,  is  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
The  current  is  slack  and  the  wat(>r  shallow  and  clear,  but  dark  colouivd. 

While  at  the  mouth  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a  miner  who  had  spent  the 
whole  of  the  summer  of  1^87  on  the  river  and  its  branches  prospecting  and  exploring. 
He  ga\<^  me  a  good  deal  of  information  of  which  f  give  a  summarv.  He  is  a  native 
of  New  IJrunswick,  Alexander  ^IcDonald  by  name,  and  has  spent  some  years  mining 
in  other  places,  but  was  very  reticent  .ilMiut  what  he  had  made  or  found.  Sixty 
or  seventy  miles  up  the  Stewart  a  lar'je  creek  enters  from  the  .south  whi(>h  he 
called  Rose  Bud  Creek  or  River,  and  vhirty  or  forty  miles  further  up  a  considerable 
stream  tlovs  from  the  north-east,  which  appears  to  l)e  Tleaver  River,  as  marked  on 
the  maps  of  that  part  of  the  countrv.  From  the  head  of  this  stream  he  float.'d  ilown 
on  a  raft  taking  five  days  to  do  so.  He  estimated  his  progre.ss  at  forty  or  iifty  miles 
each  day,  which  gives  a  length  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  is  probably  an  over  estimate,  unless  the  stream  is  very  cnjokcd,  which,  he 
stated,  was  not  the  case.  As  much  of  his  time  would  be  taken  up  in  prospecting,  I 
should  call  thirty  miles  or  less  a  closei'  estimate  of  his  progress.  This  river  is  from 
fifty  to  eighty  yards  wide  and  was  ne\er  more  than  fcjur  or  five  feet  deep,  often  being 
not  more  than  two  or  three ;  the  current,  he  said,  was  not  at  all  swift.  Above  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  the  main  river  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  wide  with  an  even  current  and  clear  water,  ''^ixty  or  seventy  miles  above  the 
last  mentioned  branch  another  large  branch  joins,  which  is  possibly  the  main  river.  At 
the  head  of  it  he  found  a  lake  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  and  averaging  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width,  which  he  called  Mayhew  Lake,  after  one  of  the  {)artnersin  the  firm  of  Hai'per, 
^fcQuestion  i^'  Co. 

Thirty  miles  or  so  above  the  forks  on  the  othei'  branch  there  are  lalls,  which  Mc- 
Donald estimated  to  be  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  '  met  several  jiarties 
who  had  seen  these  falls,  and  they  corroborate  this  estimate  of  t  ii.'ht.    McDonald 

went  on  past  the  falls  to  the  head  of  this  branch  and  found  terraK  .,i-i\'l  hills  to  the 
west  and  north  ;  he  crossed  them  to  the  north  and  found  a  river  flowing  northward.  On 
this  he  embarked  on  a  raft  and  lloated  down  it  for  a  day  or  two,  thinking  ii  would  turn 
to  the  west  and  join  the  Stewart,  but  finding  it  still  continuing  north,  and  acjuiiing 
too  much  volume  to  be  any  of  the  branches  he  had  seen  while  passing  up  the  Stewart, 
he  returned  to  the  point  of  his  departure,  and  after  prospecting  among  the  hills  around 
the  head  of  the  river,  lie  started  westward,  crossing  a  high  I'ange  of  mountaiiifj  composed 
principally  of  shales  with  many  thin  seams  of  what  he  called  quartz,  ranging  from  o.k' 
to  si.x  inches  in  thickne.ss. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  range  he  found  a  river  Howing  out  of  what  he  called  May- 
hew  Lake,  and  crossing  this  got  to  the  head  of  Beaver  River,  which  he  descended  as 
before  mentioned. 

It  is  probable  the  river  flowing  northwards,  on  which  he  made  a  journey  and 
returned,  was  a  branch  of  Peel  River.  He  described  the  timber  on  tiie  gravel  terraces 
of  the  watershed  as  small  and  open.  He  was  alone  in  this  unknown  wilderness  all  sum- 
mer, not  seeing  even  any  of  the  natives.  There  are  few  men  so  constituted  as  to  be 
capable  of  isolating  themselves  in  such  a  manner.  Judging  from  all  T  could  leai-n  it  is 
probable  a  light-draught  steamboat  could  navigate  nearly  all  of  Stewart  Ri/er  and  its 
tributaries. 
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From  Stewart  Kiver  to  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance,*  seventy-three  and  a  quarter 
miles,  the  Yukon  is  broad  and  full  of  islands.  Tiie  average  width  is  between  a  half 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  but  there  are  many  expansions  where  it  is  over  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  however,  in  these  places  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  waterway  is  wider  than  at 
other  parts  of  the  river,  the  islands  being  so  large  and  numerous.  In.  this  reach  no 
streams  of  any  importance  enter. 

About  thirteen  miles  below  Stewart  River  a  large  valley  joins  that  of  the  river, 
but  the  stream  occupying  it  is  only  a  large  creek.  This  agree.s  in  position  with  what 
has  been  called  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  which  was  suppost-d  to  be  about  that  distance  above 
Fort  Reliance,  but  it  does  not  agree  witli  descriptions  wliich  1  received  of  it  ;  moreover 
as  Sixty  Mile  Creek  is  known  to  be  a  stream  of  considerable  length,  this  creek  would 
not  answer  its  description. 

Twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  from  Stewart  River  another  and  larger  creek  enters 
from  the  same  side ;  it  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  and  I  ha\'e 
so  marked  it  on  my  map.  This  stream  is  of  no  importance,  except  for  what  mineral 
wealth  may  be  found  on  it.t 

Six  and  a  half  miles  above  Fort  Reliance  the  Thron-Diuck:j:  River  of  the  Isidians 
(Deer  River  of  Schwatka)  enters  from  the  east.  It  is  a  small  river  about  forty  yards 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  si'"^]ow  ;  the  water  is  clear  and  transparent,  and  of  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  Indians  catch  great  numbers  of  salmon  here.  They  had  been  fishing 
shortly  befoi'e  my  arrival,  and  the  river,  for  some  distance  up,  was  full  of  salmon  traps. 

A  miner  had  prospected  up  this  river  for  an  estimated  distance  of  forty  miles,  in 
the  season  of  1HS7.  1  did  not  see  him,  but  got  some  of  his  infoiination  at  second  hand. 
The  water  being  so  beautifully  clear  I  thought  it  must  cnme  through  a  large  lake  not 
far* up;  but  as  far  as  he  had  gone  no  lakes  were  seen.  He  said  the  current  was  com- 
paratively slack,  with  an  occasional  "  ripple  "  or  small  rapid.  Where  he  turned  back 
the  liver  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  were  then  covered  with  snow,  which 
accounts  for  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  water. 

It  appears  that,  the  Indians  go  up  tfhis  stream  a  long  distance  to  hunt,  but  I  could 
learn  nothing  defitute  as  to  their  statements  concerning  it. 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  l)elow  Fort  Reliance,  the  Chandindu  River,  as  named  by 
Schwatka,  enters  from  the  east.  It  is  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  very 
shallow,  and  foi'  half  a  mile  up  is  one  continuous  rapid.  Its  valley  is  wide  and  can  be 
seen  for  a  long  distance  looking  nijrth-eastward  from  the  mouth. 

Uetwecn  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty  ^lile  River  (called  Cone  Hill  River  by  Schwatka) 
the  Yukon  assumes  its  normal  appearance,  having  fewer  islands  and  being  narrower, 
averaging  four  to  six  hundred  yiu'ds  wide,  and  the  current  being  more  regular.  This 
stretch  is  forty-six  miles  long,  but  was  estimated  by  the  traders  at  forty,  from  which  the 
Fortv  Mile  Jiivei-  took  its  name. 


'"I'lii.s  was  at  one  time  a  trading  pust  occiiiiied  l\v  !^'^t's.sr.«.  llari)ei-  &  McQuestinn. 

1  Sixty -Mile  Crock  is  alMuit  one  iiiiiKlri'd  iiiilfs  lon^',  very  crodki-d,  witli  a  swift  current  ami  many 
rapids,  and  is  thtM't'fi)re  not  easy  t"  aseend. 

Miller,  lilaoicr,  (iold,  liittle  (iold  and  Bedrock  Creeks  are  all  trilint.iries  of  Sixtj-  .Mile.  Some  of  the 
I'iclii'st  <iiseoveries  in  gold  so  far  made  in  the  interior  since  1S!(4  have  hei  ii  n]t(m  these  creeks,  esiiecially  has 
this  lii'en  the  ease  npon  the  two  first  mentioned.  Theri'  is  a  claim  upon  .MilhrCreik  owned  hy  .foseph 
lioudreau  from  which  over  .'|<]0(),()fH(  worth  of  ^'old  is  s-ud  to  have  heen  taken  out. 

i''r'eight  for  the  mines  is  taken  up  l''orty  Mile  <  'reek  in  s\inimerfor  a  distanci^of  lidniil'  s,  then  i«)rtagcd 
aci'oss  to  the  heads  of  .Milli'r  I'.nil  (llacier  Creeks.      In  the  winter  it  is  hauled  in  liy  do^;.-. 

The  trip  fium  < 'udahy  to  the  post  at  the  month  of  Sixty  Mile  Rivei  is  iij.ade  hy  asrending  Forty  ^[ile 
River  a  small  distinee,  making' a  short  poita^^e  to  Sixty  Mile  Hi\cr  and  rniniing  down  with  its  swift 
current.     <  'ominj?  Ii.iek  on  the  N'ukon,  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  round  trip  is  made  down  stream. 

Indian  Creek  enters  the  N'ukoii  from  the  east  alMHit  ;<i)  miles  In-low  Sixty  Mile.  It  is  reported  to  be 
nth  in  gold,  liut  owing  to  thi-  scarcity  of  s\i|ipiies  its  development  has  heen  retardeil. 

.At  the  mouth  of  Sixty  .Mile  Creek  a  townsite  of  that  n.'une  is  located,  it  is  the  headquarters  for  up- 
wanls  o!  1<M1  miners  and  where  they  more  or  lesa  assemhle  in  the  winter  months. 

Messr.s.  Ilai|ierit  Co.  have  a  trading  post  and  a  saw-mill  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  both 
of  which  are  in  charge  of  .Mr.  .1.  Leduc,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  and  who  was  at  one  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  .Maska  Commercial  Conip.-uiy. 

ij;  Dawson  Citv  is  Hit\iated  at  till' mouth  of  the  'riiroiiDiuck  and  altnough  it  was  located  only  a  cw 
numths  ago  it  is  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Very  rich  de|K)sits  of  gold  have  been  lately  found  on  Bonanza 
Creek  and  other  affluents  uf  the  Thron-Dinck. 
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Forty  Mile  River*  joins  the  main  river  from  tlie  west.  Its  general  course  as  fur  up 
as  the  International  Boundary,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  is  suuth-west  ;  after 
this  it  is  reported  by  the  miners  to  run  nearer  south.  ]\Tany  of  them  claim  to  have 
ascended  this  stream  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  speak  of  it  there  as  quite  a 
large  river.  They  say  that  at  that  distance  it  has  reached  the  le^•el  of  the  plateau,  and 
the  country  adjoining  it  they  describe  as  Hat  and  swamj^j',  rising  XGvy  little  above  the 
river.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  across  to  the  Tanana  River — a  large  tributary  of  the 
Yukon — which  is  here  described  as  an  important  stream.  However,  only  al)out  twenty- 
three  niles  of  Forty  Mile  River  are  in  Canada  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  and  its  relation 
to  other  rivers  in  the  district  have  no  direct  interest  for  us. 

Forty  ]\[ile  River  is  one  liundred  to  one  hundred  and  tifty  yards  wide  at  the  moutii, 
and  the  current  is  generally  strong,  with  many  small  rapids.  J<jight  miles  up  is  the  so- 
called  canon  ;  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  that  distincti\e  name,  being  simply  a  crooked 
contraction  of  the  river,  with  steep  rocky  banks,  and  on  the  north  side  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  walk  along  the  beach  At  the  lower  end  of  the  caiion  ther<}  is  a  short  turn  and 
swift  water  in  A'hich  are  some  large  rocks  ;  these  cannot  generally  be  seen,  and  tiiere  is 
much  danger  of  striking  them  running  down  in  a  boat.  At  this  point  several  miners 
have  been  drosvned  by  their  boats  being  upset  in  collision  with  these  rocks.  It  is  no 
great  distance  to  either  shore,  and  one  would  think  an  ordinary  swimmer  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  land  ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  water  soon  benumbs  a  man  com- 
pletely anil  renders  him  powerless.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  an  Indian,  from  Tanana, 
with  his  family,  was  coming  down  to  trade  at  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  .Mile 
River  ;  his  canoe  struck  on  these  rocks  and  upset,  and  he  was  thrown  clear  of  the  canoe, 
"out  the  woman  and  children  clung  to  it.  In  the  rough  water  he  lost  sight  of  them, 
c,„:l  concluded  that  they  were  lost :  it  is  said  he  deliberately  drew  his  knife  and  cut  his 
throat,  thus  perishing,  while  his  family  were  hauled  ashore  by  some  miner.s.  The  chief 
of  the  band  to  which  this  Indian  belonged  came  to  the  post  and  ilemanded  pay  tor  his 
loss,  which  he  contended  was  occasioned  \yj  the  traders  iiaving  moved  fro.n  Belle  Isle  to 
Forty  ]Mile,  thus  causing  them  to  descend  this  dangerous  rapid,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  had  there  not  been  so  many  white  men  in  the  vicinity  he  would  have  tried  to 
enforce  his  demand. 

The  length  of  the  so-called  canon  is  about  a  milf.  Above  it  the  river  up  to  the 
boundri'v  is  generally  smooth,  with  swift  current  and  an  occasional  rip{)le.  Tin.'  amount 
of  water  discharged  by  this  stream  is  considerable  ;  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  naviga- 
tion, it  being  so  swift  and  broken  by  small  rajjids. 

From  Forty  ^lile  River  to  the  boundary  the  Yukon  preserves  the  same  gcneial 
character  as  between  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty  Mile,  the  greatest  width  being  about  half 
a  mile  and  the  least  aliout  a  quarter. 

I'ifteen  miles  below  Forty  Mile  ]\iver  a  large  mass  of  rock  stands  on  the  east  bank. 
This  was  name  1  by  Schwatka  "  Ro(juette  Rock,"  but  is  known  to  the  traders  as  ( )ld 
Woman  I'ock  ;  a  similar  m.^ss,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  being  known  as 
Old  Man  Rock. 

The  origin  of  these  names  is  an  Indian  legend,  of  which  the  following  is  the  veisi(,n 
given  to  me  by  the  traders  : — 

In  remote  ages  there  lived  a  poweiful  shaman,  iirououncetl  Tshaumen  by  tiie 
Indians,  this  being  the  local  name  for  what  is  known  as  mcvlic'ne  man  among  the  In- 
dians farther  south  and  east.  The  Tshaumen  holds  a  position  !  .  1  exercises  an  influence 
among  the  people  i»e  lives  with,  something  akin  to  the  wise  men  or  magi  of  oMen  times 


*Forty  ^[il^>  towii.sitc  is  sitn;iti(l  on  tlif  ^nuth  >-iil<' of  tlic  Foi'tv  Mile  l{i\f'i'  at  its  jmR'tinii  with  tlic 
Yukon.  The  .Ma.ska  r'niiiiiifix'ial  ( 'imipaiiy  li;is  a  station  here  wliii'ii  was  fur  simie  years  in  charge  of  L. 
N.  Mc't^uestioii ;  tiiere  are  also  st-vcral  lilacksuiitii  .^hops,  restaurants,  hilliard  halls,  liakerics,  an  o|ii'rn 
house  and  so  on.  Rather  more  than  half  a  mile  below  Forty  Mile  tounsite  the  town  of  ("uilahy  «a~ 
hiuniled  on  the  north  side  of  Forty  Mile  Ki\er  in  the  summer  of  H'.l2.  It  is  namecl  after  a  wel!  known 
niemlier  of  the  North  Ameiiean  Transimrtation  and  'rra<lini?  Comiiany.  In  pojiulation  and  extent  of 
liusiness  the  town  l)ears  conii.aiiso;<  with  it^i  ni'ij^liliour  aerossthe  ri\  er.  The  oiiposition  in  tiade  has  heeii  the 
means  of  \erv  materially  reducintr  the  cost  of  supplies  andli\in>,'.  The  North  Ainerii'an 'I'ransportation 
and  Trading  (''onipany  has  erected  a  saw-mill  and  some  lar^'e  warehouses.  Fort  Const  ant  ine  wasestahlisjn  d 
here  innnecliately  uiM)n  the  arrival  of  the  .Momited  I'olice  detachment  in  the  latter  i)art  of  .Inly,  ISlt.").  It  is 
(lescrilied  further  on  in  an  extract  from  InsjM'ctor  Constantine-  supplementary  report  for  the  year  IMLj. 
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in  the  East.  In  this  powerful  being's  locality  there  lived  a  poor  man  who  had  the  great 
misfortune  to  have  an  inveterate  scold  for  a  wife.  He  bore  the  infliction  for  a  long  time 
without  murmuring,  in  hopes  that  she  would  relent,  but  time  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  affliction  ;  at  length,  growing  weary  of  the  unceasing  torment,  he  complained  to  the 
Tshaumen,  who  comforted  him,  and  sent  him  home  with  the  assurance  that  all  would 
soon  be  well. 

Sliortly  after  this  he  went  out  to  hunt,  and  remained  away  for  many  days  endea- 
vouring to  get  some  provisions  for  home  use,  but  without  avail  ;  he  returned  weary  and 
hungry,  only  to  be  met  by  his  wife  with  a  more  than  usually  violent  outburst  of  scold 
ing.  This  so  provoki  d  him  that  he  gathered  all  his  strength  and  energy  for  one  grand 
effort  and  gave  her  a  kick  that  sent  her  clean  across  the  river.  On  landing  she  waa 
converted  into  the  mass  of  rock  which  remains  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  her  viciousness 
and  a  warning  to  all  future  scolds.  The  metamorphosis  was  effected  by  the  Tshaumen, 
but  how  the  necessary  force  was  acquired  to  send  her  across  the  river  (here  about  half  a 
mile  wide),  or  whether  the  kick  was  administered  by  the  Tshaumen  or  the  husband,  my 
narrator  could  not  say.  He  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  conversion  of  the 
husband  into  the  mass  of  rock  on  r.he  west  side  ol  't  river  ;  nor  can  I  offer  any  theory 
unless  it  is  that  he  was  petrificxl  by  astonishment  at  Jie  result. 

Such  legends  as  this  would  be  of  interest  to  ethnologists  if  they  could  be  procured 
direct  from  the  Indians,  but  repeated  by  men  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
utility  of  legendary  lore,  and  less  sympathy  with  it,  they  lose  much  of  their  value. 

Between  Forty  Mile  River  and  the  boundary  line  no  stream  of  any  size  joins  the 
Yukon  ;  in  fact,  there  is  only  one  stream,  which  some  of  the  miners  have  named  Sheep 
Creek,  but  as  there  is  another  stream  further  down  the  river,  called  by  the  same  name, 
I  have  named  it  Coal  Creek.  It  is  five  miles  below  Forty  Mile,  and  comes  in  from  the 
east,  and  is  a  large  creek,  but  not  at  all  navigable.  On  it  some  extensive  coal  seams 
were  seen,  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  further  on. 
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At  the  boundary  the  river  is  somewhat  contracted,  and  measures  only  1,280  feet 
across  in  the  winter  ;  but  in  summer,  at  ordinary  water  level,  it  would  be  about  one 
hundred  feet  wider.  Immediately  below  the  boundary  it  expands  to  its  usual  width, 
which  is  about  2,000  feet.  The  area  of  the  cross  section  measured  is  22,2G8  feet,  the 
sectional  area  of  the  Teslintoo,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  already  referred  to, 
is  3,809  feet ;  that  of  the  Lewes  at  the  Teslintoo,  from  the  same  authority,  is  8,015 
feet.  Had  the  above  cross-section  been  reduced  to  the  level  at  which  the  water 
ordinarily  stands  during  the  summer  months,  instead  of  to  the  height  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  middle  of  September  when  it  was  almost  at  its  lowest,  the  sectional  area  would 
have  been  at  least  50  per  cent  more,  and  at  spring  flood  level  about  double  the  above 
area. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  actual  discharge  at  the  place  of  the  cross- 
section,  owing  to  the  irregularity  in  the  depth  and  current,  the  latter  being  in  the  deep 
channel  at  the  east  side,  when  I  tried  it  in  September,  approximately  4  •  8  miles  per  hour ; 
while  on  the  bar  in  midstream  it  was  not  more  than  2  ■  5  miles  per  hour ;  and  between 
the  bar  and  the  westerly  shore  there  was  very  little  current. 

The  river  above  this  for  some  miles  was  no  better  for  the  purpose  of  cross-section 
measurement.  At  the  boundary  it  is  narrow  and  clear  of  bars  and  islands  for  some 
miles,  but  here  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  rate  of  the  current  before 
the  river  froze  up,  and  after  it  froze  the  drift  ice  was  jammed  and  piled  so  high  that  it 
would  have  been  an  almost  endless  task  to  cut  holes  through  it. 

Tak'ng  the  sectional  area  of  the  deep  part  alone  and  the  rate  of  current  above  stated, 
and  cai  julating  by  the  approximate  formulae  used  by  Dr.  Dawson,  as  given  in  Trautwine's 
Engineer's  Pocket-Book,  p.  562,  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  is  90,864,  or  about 
three  times  that  of  the  Lewes  and  Teslintoo  together,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson. 
The  discharge  of  the  rest  of  the  channel  would  approximate  only  14,000  feet — in  all  about 
105,000  feet.  At  summer  level  with  an  increased  sectional  area  and  current  it  would 
approximate  60  per  cent  more,  or  close  to  170,000  feet  per  second.  At  high  water  level 
it  would  at  least  be  eight  to  ten  feet  deeper,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  the  current 
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would  be,  but  I  think  it  is  .'  vfe  to  assume  at  least  80  per  cent  more  discharge,  which 
would  give  us  roughly  300,000  feet  per  second.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  givo  the 
dischiirge  of  the  St.  Lawrcncn  and  Ottawa  Ilivers,  being  the  mean  of  the  years  18G7  to 
1882  ;  St.  Lawrence,  mean  900,000  feet;  Ottawa,  at  (irenville,  mean  8.j,obO  feet.  The 
point  when;  cross-section  was  me.isured  is  less  than  seven  huiulred  luih^s  from  the  head 
of  Lewos  River,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Teslintoo  probably  eight  hundred. 

The  current,  from  the  boundary  down  to  the  confluence  with  the  Porcupine,  is  said 
to  be  strong,  and  umch  thci  same  as  that  above  ;  from  the  Porcupine  down  for  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  it  is  called  medium,  and  the  remainder  easy. 

On  the  22nd  September  a  small  steamboat  named  the  "New  Racket'  passed  my 
camp  on  her  way  up  to  Forty  Mile  River  with  supplies;  she  was  about  forty  feet  long 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  beam,  with  about  two  feet  draught.  The  boat  was  wiiolly  taken  up 
witli  engine  and  boiler,  the  berths  for  the  crew  being  over  the  engine  room.  The  pro- 
pelling power  was  a  stern  wheel,  driven  by  two  engines  of  large  size  for  such  a  f;mall 
boat.  It  was  claimed  for  her  by  her  captain,  A.  Maj'hew,  of  the  firm  of  Harper,  Mc- 
Question  i<;  Co.,  that  she  could  make  ten  miles  an  hour  in  dead  water.  She  was  then 
twenty-two  days  out  from  St.  ^Michael  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  May 
hew  claimed  that  this  was  longer  that  u.sual,  on  account  of  the  boiler  tubes  being  out  of 
order  and  leaking  badly,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  more  than  fifty  pounds 
pressure,  v.hile  that  generally  used  was  about  double.  That  this  was  true  was  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  her  about  fi\  e  hours  to  make  four  miles ;  and  at  one  i)lace 
below  my  camp,  she  hung  for  over  an  hour  without  making  any  progress  at  all,  nor  could 
she  pass  that  point  until  she  stopped  and  bottled  up  steam. 

After  reaching  Forty  Mile  River  this  boat  started  up  the  stream  to  Stewart  Riser, 
with  supplies  for  the  few  miners  who  intended  to  winter  tiiere,  and  materials  for  the 
Indian  fur  trade.  Some  miners,  who  intended  to  spend  the  summer  of  1888  mining  on 
Stewart  River,  took  passage  up  on  her ;  but  after  trying  for  nearlj'  two  days  it  was 
found  impossible,  loaded  as  she  was.  to  make  any  headway,  so  she  returned,  discharged 
her  passengers,  and  finally  reached  Stewart  River  light.  Here  the  owners  intended  to 
lay  her  up  and  give  her  a  thorough  overhauling  before  the  commencement  of  next  seasons 
navigation.  Three  other  steamboats  which  navigate  the  river,  the  '"Yukon,''  the  "St. 
Michael"  and  the  "Explorer,"  belong  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  These  boats 
are  small,  and  carry  little  or  no  freight  themselves,  Ijut  tow  loaded  barges.  Their  space 
is  entirely  devoted  to  engine  and  boiler,  and  they  are  driven  by  a  stern  wheel.  Messrs. 
Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co.  expected  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  to  put  a  larger 
boat  on  the  river  in  the  season  of  1888  ;  one  that  would  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundrefl  tons  of  freight,  and  make  five  to  seven  miles  per  hour  up  stream  on  the 
upper  river.  The  other  boats  do  not  make  more  than  thiee  or  four  miles  per  hour,  and 
often  not  that.  None  of  these  boats  had  passed  Stewart  River  while  I  was  there,  nor  is 
it  probable  they  have  since  done  so. 

From  Stewart  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  about  l,6o0  miles,  and  the  only 
difficult  place  in  all  this  distance  is  the  part  near  the  confluence  with  the  Porcupine, 
which  has  evidently  been  a  lake  in  past  ages,  but  is  now  filled  with  islands  ;  it  is  said 
tiiat  the  current  here  is  swift,  and  the  channels  generally  narrow,  rendering  navigation 

difficult. 

******** 


AGRICULTUKAL    CAPABILITIES    OF    THE    VUlvON    IIA.SIN. 


The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country  along  the  river  are  not  great,  nor  is  the 
land  which  can  be  seen  from  the  river  of  good  (juality. 

When  we  consider  further  the  unsuitable  climatic  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
region  it  may  be  said  that  as  an  agricultural  district  this  portion  of  the  cjuntry  will 
never  be  of  value. 

My  meteoroloi,'ical  records  show  over  eight  degrees  of  frost  on  the  1st  of  August, 
over  ten  on  the  3rd,  and  four  times  during  the  month  the  minimum  temperature  was 
below  freezing.     On  the  13th  September  the  minimum  temperature  was  10  ,  and  all  the 
minimum  readings  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  were  below  freezing. 
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Along  the  east  side  of  f^ake  liennet,  opposite  tlio  Cliilicoot  or  western  arm,  there 
are  s,;:ne  flats  of  dry  gravelly  soil,  which  would  make  a  few  farms  of  limited  extent.  On 
the  west  side,  around  the  mouth  of  NVheaton  River,  there  is  an  extensive  \\\t  of  sand 
and  f^ravel,  covered  with  small  pine  and  spruce  of  stunted  growth.  The  vegetation  is 
poor  and  sparse,  nut  at  all  what  one  would  desire  to  see  on  a  jjlace  upon  which  he  was 
thinking  of  settling.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  there  is  another  extensive  l!at  of 
sandy  .soil,  tliinly  chid  with  small  poplars  and  pines.  Tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  this 
Hat  as  to  that  at  AVheaton  River. 

Along  th(!  westerly  shore  of  Tagish  Lake  there  is  a  largo  extent  of  low,  swampy 
flats,  a  part  of  which  might  be  used  for  the  production  of  such  roots  and  cereals  as  the 
climate  would  peimit.  Along  the  we.st  side  of  .Marsh  Lake  there  is  al.so  much  flat 
surface  of  the  sam(^  general  character,  on  which  I  saw  sonu;  coarse  gi'ass  which  would 
serve  as  food  for  cattle.  Along  the  east  side  the  surface  appeared  higher  and  teri-aced, 
and  is  prol)aI)ly  le.ss  suited  to  the  re(|uirements  of  the  agriculturalist.  Along  tiie  head 
of  the  river,  for  some  miles  below  Marsh  Lake,  there  are  flats  on  both  si(]es,  which 
would,  as  far  as  surface  conformation  goes,  serve  for  farms.  The  soil  is  of  much  better 
<|uality  than  any  heietofore  seen,  as  is  proved  by  the  larger  and  thicker  growth  of  timber 
and  underbrush  which  it  supjwrts.  The  soil  bears  less  the  character  of  detritus,  and 
more  that  of  alluvium,  than  that  seen  above. 

As  we  approach  the  canon  the  banks  Ijecome  higher  and  the  bottom  lands  narrower, 
with  some  escarpments  along  the  river.  At  the  canon  the  bank  on  the  west  side  rises 
twi)  lumdred  feet  and  upwards  above  the  river,  and  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  On  the 
east  side  the  bank  is  not  so  high,  but  the  soil  is  of  the  same  character,  and  the  timber 
small  and  poor,  being  nearly  all  stunted  pine. 

]ietween  the  canon  and  Lake  Laliarge,  as  far  as  seen  from  the  river,  there  is  not 
much  land  of  value.  The  lianks  are  generally  high,  and  the  soil  light  and  .sandy. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  there  is  an  extensive  flat,  partly  covered  with  timber,  much 
larger  and  better  than  any  seen  above  this  point.  Poplar  eight  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter  were  not  uncommon,  and  some  spruce  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches,  and  many 
of  upwai-ds  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  also  noticed.  The  soil,  however,  is  light,  and  the 
vegetation,  especially  the  grass,  thin  and  poor. 

Some  miles  down  the  lake  an  extensive  valley  joins  that  of  the  lake  on  the  M'est  side. 
This  valley  contains  a  small  stream.  Around  this  place  there  is  some  land  that  might 
be  useful,  as  the  grass  and  vegetation  is  iimch  better  than  any  seen  so  far. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  also  a  considerable  plain 
wiiich  might  be  utilized  ;  the  soil  in  parts  of  it  is  good.  I  saw  one  part  where  the 
timber  had  been  burned  some  time  ago;  here,  both  the  soil  and  vegetation  were  good, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  plants  seen  are  common  in  this  part  of  Ontario,  but  they  had 
not  the  vigorous  appearance  which  the  .same  plants  have  here. 

i^orthward  from  the  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a  deep,  wic^^  valley,  which  Dr.  Dawson 
has  named  "  Ogilvie  Valley."  In  this  the  mixed  timber,  poplar  and  spruce,  is  of  a  size 
which  betokens  a  fair  soil  ;  the  herbage,  too,  is  more  than  usually  rich  for  this  region. 
This  valley  is  extensive,  and,  if  ever  required  as  an  aid  in  the  sustenance  of  our  people, 
will  fitrure  largelv  in  the  district's  agricultural  assets. 

i»elow  the  lake  the  valley  of  the  river  is  not  as  a  rule  wide,  and  the  banks  are  often 
steep  and  high.  There  are,  however,  many  flats  of  moderate  extent  along  the  river,  and 
at  its  confluence  with  other  streams.     The  soil  of  many  of  these  is  fair. 

About  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  River  there  is  an  extensive  Hat  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lewes.  The  soil  hei'e  is  poor  and  sandy,  with  small  open  timber.  At 
Pelly  River,  there  is  a  flat  of  considerable  extent  on  which  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk 
stand.  It  is  covered  with  a  small  growth  of  poplar  and  a  few  spruce.  The  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam  of  about  eight  inches  in  depth,  the  subsoil  being  gravel,  evidently  detritus. 
This  flat  extends  up  the  river  for  some  miles,  but  is  all  covered  thickly  with  timber, 
except  a  small  piece  around  the  site  of  the  fort. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  is  also  a  large  plateau,  but  it  is  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  poor,  judging  from  the  thinness 
and  smallness  of  the  trees.     Tlils  plateau  seems  to  extend  up  the  Pelly  for  some  distance, 
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and  down  the  Yukon  for  ton  or  twelve  miles.  As  seen  fnjin  the  river,  it  remitids  one 
of  tlio  slopes  and  iiills  around  Kjiinloops  in  hritish  Columbia,  and  like  them,  thonj,'h  not 
wi'U  suited  to  afjriouituro,  might  yield  fair  pasturage  sliouid  such  ever  be  n'(|uired. 

A  serious  objection  to  it,  however,  for  that  purpose,  if  it  is  not  watered  on  the 
surface  In'  ponds,  is  that  the  river  is  diHicult  of  access,  as  the  plateau  on  the  side 
towards  tlie  river  is  bounded  iiy  a  perpendicular  basalt  cliff,  which,  without  artificial 
nn-aiigement,  would  completely  bar  a{)proach  to  the  water.  Tiiis  cliff  is  more  thiin  two 
hundred  feet  high  at  the  confluence,  and  becomes  lower  as  we  descend  the  river  until,  at 
the  lower  end,  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high. 

Between  Pelly  and  White  Rivers  there  are  no  tlats  of  any  extent.  At  White 
llivei'  there  is  a  flat  of  several  thousand  acres,  bub  it  is  all  timbered,  anil  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  moss,  which  prevents  the  frost  ever  leaving 
the  ground.  This  has  so  preserved  fallen  timber  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  that  mucli 
of  it  is  lying  on  the  surface  nearly  as  sound  as  when  it  fell.  On  this  account  the  vege- 
table mould  on  the  gravel  is  thin  and  poor.  The  standing  timber  also  bears  witness  to 
the  coldness  of  the  soil  l)y  its  slow  and  generally  small  growth.  A  few  trees  near  the 
bank,  where  the  sun  can  heat  the  .soil,  are  of  fair  size,  but  further  back  they  are  gen- 
erally small. 

At  Stewart  lliver  there  is  another  large  flat  to  which  the  same  general  remarks 
are  applicable.  Tiience,  to  the  site  at  Fort  Reliance,  then;  are  no  flats  of  any  import- 
aiicc.  High  above  the  river  in  some  places  there  are  extensive  wooded  slopes,  wiiich, 
wlien  cleared,  would  be  well  suited  for  such  agi'icultural  purposes  as  the  climate  would 
permit. 

At  Fort  Reliance  there  is  a  flat  of  probably  1,500  acres  in  extent  ;  but  although 
Messrs.  Harpei-  it^  McQuestion  lived  there  for  some  years,  it  appears  they  never  made 
any  agricultural  experiments,  believing  that  they  would  be  futile. 

At  the  Forty  Mile  River  there  is  a  flat  of  about  four  or  tive  hundred  acres  in  area, 
on  which  the  soil  is  of  better  quality  tiian  on  many  of  the  other  places  mentioned.  On 
this  Messrs.  Harper  it  McQuestion  erected  their  dwelling  and  store-houses.  They  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  only  very  hardy  roots  would  live  through  the  many  cold  nights 
of  the  summer  months,  and  that  the  season  is  so  short  that  even  if  they  survived  the 
cold  they  would  not  attain  a  size  fit  for  use. 

The  river  is  not  generally  clear  of  ice  until  between  the  Soth  of  May  and  the  1st  of 
June,  and  heavy  frosts  occur  early  in  September,  and  sometimes  earlier. 

At  the  boundary  there  are  two  Hats  of  several  hundred  acres  each,  one  on  the  west 
side,  the  other  three  miles  above  it  on  the  east  side,  lioth  of  these  are  covered  with 
poplar,  spruce  and  white  birch,  also  some  willow  and  small  pine. 

In  making  preparations  for  the  foundations  of  our  house  at  our  winter  quarters 
near  the  boundary  we  had  to  excavate  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  an  exposed  place 
where  the  sun's  rays  could  reach  the  surface  without  hindrance  from  trees  or  other 
shade  we  found  the  depth  to  the  perpetually  frozen  ground  to  he  not  more  than  two 
feet.  In  the  woods  where  the  ground  was  coveted  with  over  a  foot  of  moss  tiie  frozen 
ground  is  inmiediately  below  the  moss.  (Jn  this  the  timber  is  generally  small,  and  of 
vei'v  slow  growth,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  annual  rings  of  growth.  I  have 
seen  trees  of  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  which  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old. 

It  is  ditttcult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  total  area  of  agricultural  land  seen,  but  it 
certainly  liears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  country.  I  think  ten 
townships,  or  3G0  square  miles,  would  be  a  very  liberal  estimate  for  all  the  places  men- 
tioned. This  gives  us  230,400  acres,  or,  say  1,000  farms.  The  available  land  on  the 
atHuents  of  the  river  would  probably  double  this,  or  give  2,000  farms  in  that  part  of  our 
territory,  but  on  the  most  of  these  the  returns  would  be  meagre. 

Without  the  discovery  and  development  of  large  mineral  wealth  it  is  not  I'kely  that 
the  slender  agricultural  resources  of  the  region  will  ever  attract  atteiicion,  at  least  until 
the  better  parts  of  our  territories  are  crowded. 

In  the  event  of  such  discovery  some  of  the  land  might  be  used  for  the  production  of 
vegetable  food  for  the  miners ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  with  the  transport  facilities  which 
3i 
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the  district  commands,  it  is  very  doulitfu!   if  it  could  compote  profttnbly  with  tho  south 
and  east. 

TIMBER    FOR   UMK    IN    HL'IMHSd    ANI>    MAXUFAfTURINd. 


The  amount  of  this  class  of  timhiu*  in  tlio  district  along  tho  river  is  not  at  all 
important.  Tliore  is  a  lari;e  extent  of  forest  which  would  yiehl  tirewofMl,  and  timher  for 
use  in  mines,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  there  is  very  little. 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  scarceness,  I  may  state  that  two  of  my  party  made  a  thoi<)u;,'h 
search  of  all  the  timbered  land  around  the  head  of  Lake  ISennet  and  down  tho  lake  tor 
over  ten  miles,  and  in  all  this  search  only  one  tree  was  found  suitable  for  making  luch 
i,'.ank  as  we  required  for  the  construction  of  our  large  boat.  This  tree  made  four  planks 
15  inches  wide  at  the  butt,  7  at  the  top,  and  31  feet  long. 

Such  other  planks  as  we  wanted  had  to  be  cut  out  of  short  logs,  of  which  some,  10 
to  14  inches  in  diameter  and  10  to  16  feet  long,  could  be  found  at  long  intervals.  The 
boat  recjuired  only  450  feet  of  i)lank  for  its  cf)nstruction,  yet  some  of  the  logs  had  to  be 
carried  nearly  'JOO  yards,  and  two  saw-pits  had  to  be  made  before  that  t|uantity  was 
procured,  and  this  on  ground  that  was  all  thickly  wooded  with  spruce,  pine,  and  some 
balsam,  the  latter  being  generally  tho  largest  and  cleanest-truid<ed. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  timber  until  we  reacli  the  lower  end  of  Marsh  Lake. 
On  the  head  of  the  river,  near  the  lake,  some  trees  of  fair  size,  12  to  14  inches  in 
diameter,  and  i-arrying  their  thicl'ness  very  well,  could  be  got,  but  their  number  was 
small,  and  they  were  much  scattere.' 

At  the  caiion  the  limber  is  small  .•'nd  scrubby  ;  below  it  there  were  a  few  trees 
that  would  yield  planks  from  7  to  10  inches  wide,  but  they  ha\e  been  nearly  all 
cut  by  the  miners,  many  of  whom  made  rafts  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet,  floated 
down  to  White  Horse  Rapids,  and  there  abandoned  them  for  boats  which  they  tiien 
built. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  timber  in  the  district  suitable  for  manufacture  into  lumber 
is  to  be  found  on  the  islands  in  the  river.  On  them  the  soil  is  warmer  and  richei',  the 
sun's  rays  striking  the  surface  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  more  directly  than  on  the 
banks. 

At  the  continence  with  tlie  Pelly,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  grove  of 
s])ruce,  from  which  some  very  nice  lund)er  could  be  made,  and  on  the  islands  below  this 
much  of  the  same  class  of  timber  exists.  Near  White  and  Stewart  Rivers  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  nice  clean  timber,  but  it  is  small.  It  is  said  there  is  more  good  timber  on 
Stewait  River  in  proportion  to  the  ground  wiwded  than  on  the  main  river. 

Between  Stewart  River  and  the  boundary  there  is  not  so  much  surface  covered 
with  large  trees  as  on  many  of  the  flats  above  it,  the  valley  being  generally  narrower, 
ami  the  sides  steeper  ihan  higher  up  the  river.  This,  of  course,  precludes  the  growth  of 
timber. 

To  estimate  the  (juantity  of  timber  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  in  our  territory 
would  be  an  impossible  task,  having  only  such  data  as  I  was  able  to  collect  on  my  way 
down.  I  would,  however,  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  area  T  have  given  as  agricultural 
land  would  be  a  fair  conjecture.  This  would  give  us  two  and  a  half  townships,  or  ninety 
s(iuare  miles,  of  fairly  well  timbered  ground  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
not  more  than  a  square  mile  or  so  of  that  in  any  one  place,  and  most  of  the  timber 
would  be  small  and  poor  compared  with  the  timber  of  ^lanitoba  and  the  easterly  part 
of  the  North-west  Territories. 

At  the  Boundary  Line  I  required,  as  has  already  been  explained,  a  tree  22  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  my  transit.  An  exhaustive  search  of  over 
three  square  miles  of  the  woods  there,  though  showing  many  trees  of  convenient  size  for 
house  logs,  and  many  for  small  clean  planks,  showed  only  one  18  inches  in  diameter  at 
a  distance  of  five  feet  above  the  ground. 

It  may  be  said  tliat  the  country  might  furinsh  much  timber,  which,  though  not  tit 
to  be  classed  as  merchantable,  would  meet  many  of  the  requii'ements  of  the  only  indus- 
try the  country  is  ever  likely  to  have,  viz.,  mining. 
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Under  this  licud  1  will  first  iiu'iition  coiil.  A  tiiiii  scum  of  tliis  wiis  foutui  on  Lewos 
River,  iiljout  six  miles  above  Five  Kinvrer  Itiipids.  This  seiim  was  iihout  three  t'eot  thick 
and  at  that  stajjo  of  water  was  M  o''  10  feel  uhove  the  river.  Tf  tould  he  traced  for 
several  hiin(h-ed  yards  alon;;  the  l)aiik.  I)r.  Dawson  made  an  exaiiiinatinii  of  this  seam, 
and  I  quote  from  his  report  re;,'ardin;,' it :  "Tins  ex|)osure  includes,  within  fiO  feet  of 
tlie  l)ase  of  the  hluff,  at  least  three  coal  Ijeils,  of  which  the  lowest  is  ahout  three  feet 
thick.  This  and  the  other  lieds  contain  some  i,'ood  lookitig  coal,  of  whieli  a  thickness  of 
about  a  foot  sometimes  occurs,  but  the  ;(reater  part  of  the  material  is  so  sandy  ind  im- 
pure as  to  1)1!  useless.  The  coal  has  been  examined  by  .Mr.  (jl.  C.  llofhnan,  who  describes 
it  as  a  lignite  coal,  with  the  f<»llowing  conipo,«iron  : — 

Hydroscopic  water    0  •  0.'{ 

Volatile  cond)ustible  matter    'M'J'2 

Fixed  Carbon 41)  ■  03 

Ash 8- 02 


100-00" 

At  Rink  IJapids  thin  .seams  of  coal  were  seen  in  some  shale  on  the  east  i>ank  of 
the  river.  They  were  unimportant,  being  oidy  an  inch  or  so  thick,  but  they  show  a 
probable  continuation  of  the  tirst  mentioned  bed,  and  a  likelihood  that  a  search  would 
reveal  an  exposure  of  some  value. 

No  other  trace  of  coal  was  seen  until  Coal  Creek,  live  miles  below  Fortv  Mile  River, 
was  I  eachod.  In  tlie  drift  at  the  mouth  of  this  creek  I  picked  up  specimens  of  coal  much 
weathered  and  worn.  I  made  inciuiiies  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  mani- 
fested surprise  at  my  showing  it  to  them  and  burning  some  of  it  before  them.  They 
profe-sed  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  stuff  up  the  creek,  and  said  they 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it,  though  they  must,  however,  have  seen  it  at  Relle  Isle, 
neai'  which  place  there  is  some  on  a  creek  that  comes  in  from  the  west.  Some  of  this 
Mes.'ia.  Harper  it'  Mct^uestion  had  brought  to  the  post  aiul  burned  there,  and  they  had 
also  sent  some  to  San  Francisco  to  be  tested. 

I  made  inquiries  of  the  miners  and  of  ]Mr.  Harper,  but  found  that  none  of  them  had 
any  p  sonal  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  seam.  It  appeared,  however,  that  an  old 
mar  w'  (J  had  gone  out  of  the  country  in  the  fall,  had  s[>ent  part  of  the  summer  prospect- 
ing oa  the  creek,  and  though  he  found  no  gold  he  reported  abundance  of  coal,  but  gave 
no  further  particulars.  I  had  several  conversations  with  some  of  the  nnners  about  this 
coal,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  interest  of  one  of  tlieni,  Mr.  .James  McAuley, 
of  N'iotoria,  B.C.  He  promised  he  would  some  time  during  the  ensuing  summer  or  fall 
go  u]"  the  creek  and  try  to  find  the  seam  or  seams,  and  commuiucate  the  result  to  me  at 
the  liist  opportunity.  This  promise  he  has  kept,  and  in  a  letter  dated  at  Port  Townsend, 
W.T.,  22nd  October,  1888,  he  says: 

''  1  have  measured  those  coal  ledges  that  you  de.sired  I  should  examine  in  the  British 
possessions.  I  brought  some  samples  as  far  as  vSt.  Michael,  ijut  they  were  mislaid.  Two 
of  the  ledges  measure  5  feet  and  one  7,  and  there  are  others  much  larger,  but  1  did  not 
have  time  to  examine  them.*' 

That  is  all  he  says  with  reference  to  the  coal  seams.  Although  it  is  not  as  definite 
as  one  would  wish,  enou<;li  is  stated  to  show  that  there  is  a  large  (luantitv  of  coal  on  the 
creek.  He  does  not  say  what  distance  it  is  uj)  the  creek,  but  the  reascm  for  this  is  plain. 
When  I  asked  him  to  make  the  search  he  denmrred,  on  the  ground  that  1  would  jtublish 
his  reply,  and  that  some  one  with  capital  and  influence  might  benefit  by  his  discovery. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  published  his  discovery  I  would  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  that  lie 
need  not  be  definite  in  his  location,  as  all  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  was  as  to  the  quaritity 
of  coal  ;  and  on  this  understanding  he  consented  to  make  the  search. 

No  other  indications  of  coal  were  .seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
drift  specimens  I  picked  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  were  sent  out  for  examination  ; 
but  when  they  reached  Ottawa  they  were  almost  reduced  to  powder,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  any  attempt  at  assay  being  made. 
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About  two  miles  up  Forty  Mile  Kiver  there  aro  large  exposures  of  a  white  and  r. 
j^ray  liniesUme,  coiitaininji;  many  thin  seams  and  pockets  of  );alena.  One  of  the  seams  us 
seen  on  the  bank  ia  of  considerable  extent,  but  as  to  its  length  there  is  no  evidence,  as  it 
is  all  covered  with  drift.  Two  specimens  w«re  sent  out  and  have  been  assayed  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Hofl'man,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  witli  the  fttllowing  result:  Specimen  marked 
II,  from  Forty  Mile,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up,  contains  :  gokl,  a  distinct  trace  ; 
silver,  38|''i;*q  ounces  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

•Specimen  marked  III,  from  exposure  on  Forty  Mile  River,  about  three  (juarlers  uf 
a  mile  up,  contains  neither  gold  nor  >;ilv  'r 

Were  these  .'^eams  properly  sur\  eyed  the  former  might  be  found  of  suflicient  extent, 
and  value  to  wairant  developuient. 

Specimen  marked  I,  from  north  bank  of  Yukon  Uiver,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tlinn'. 
Diuck  lliver,  about  five  miles  above  Fort  lleliance,  contains  :  gold,  a  trace  ;  silver,  -^n/j 
ounces  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Jlarper  told  me  he  had  sent  out  specimens  of  the  latter  ore  to  San  Francisco 
some  years  ago  for  a-ssay,  and  that  it  was  pronounced  good,  but  he  could  not  give  the 
value.  1  did  not  make  an  examination  of  tlie  seam,  but  it  appeftred  to  be  extensive.  It. 
is  of  liluish  colour  on  the  surface,  and  earthy  in  appeara.ice. 

Specimen  marked  TV,  from  near  Station  (i.'M  of  survey,  or  near  Cluuulindii 
Kiver,  tcui  or  twelve  miles  Itelow  Fort  Reliance,  contains  :  gold,  a  trace  :  sihei'.  O'llT 
ounces  to  the  ton.  Nothing  was  observed  at  this  point  to  intlicate  an  extensive  quantity 
of  this  ore. 

It  7nust  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  3ppcin)ens  were  found  by  accident.  A  clnser 
examination  of  the  localities  mi!.'ht  re\eal  valuable  seams.  f  iiave  described  the  sju-ci- 
mens  found  in  the  order  of  their  value.  Though  none;  <jf  them  are  rich,  they  show  tliat 
through  an  extensive  district  there  are  at  least  indications  of  wealth.  The  ordir  in 
which  they  were  jiicked  up  on  tlte  river  is.  1,  1\',  and  IF  aiifl  Til  togetlicr  on  l'\i''ty 
Mile  River.  From  1  to  I II  is  abtjut  forty  miles  in  an  air  line  I  was  informed  tlia' 
gold  and  silver  bearing  specimens  of  (piartz  liad  been  found  on  Sixty  ^lile  Creek,  lait  I 
can  give  no  details.  T  was  also  informed  th;it  a  sjieL-iaieii  of  gold-bearir.  ([ua.'t/  was 
picked  up  some  years  ago,  higii  up  on  tlie  side  of  the  banl-:  of  Yukon  River, .  '>i)osin>  the 
mouth  of  While  River.  It  was  sent  ti>  Sair  Franci«co  and  a.ssayed,  showing  the  enor- 
mous \alue  of  s:.'0,000  to  the  ton.  This  specimen  was  iiicked  up  above  hJL'li  watermark, 
so  that  it  must  have  ijcen  found  at  or  near  it<-  origin,  oi  have  Keen  transjorted  l!:"reliy 
a  glficier,  the  bank  being  about  1,200  feet  high.  No  I'nrtlier  details  regarding  this 
specimen  could  be  learned. 

An  extensive  ledge  of  gold-bearing  ([uait/.  is  ref'orted  on  the  westerly  side  of  tlie 
river,  atiout  two  ndles  above  Stewart  River,  but  regarding  it  I  could  learn  nothing 
definite.  It  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  leiigt;  which  yielded  the  foregoing 
specimen. 

While  on  Lake  FJennet  building  our  boat  I  fnund  an  extensis'c  ledye  of  quart/  an<l 
sent  spei  laiens  of  it  out  by  I'r.  l)a.\»son.  The  iissay  showeil  tliut  tlu'y  containe  i  only 
traces  of  gold.  The  ledge  is  OO  to  80  feet  wide,  and  can  be  easily  trae«'il  on  the  sui'face 
for  tliree  or  four  niiii  s.  A  small  creek  cuts  through  it  .•tbout  a  mile  from  the  lake,  ;ind 
in  this  creel;  are  found  colours  of  gold. 

While  we  were  working  at  our  boat  an  expert,  en\vilnyed  oy  some  California 
capitali.'ts,  cai.'ie  in  with  an  old  tuiui  wIki  had  nride  a  descent  of  the  river  the  previous 
summer.  The  old  man  and  liis  party  were  storm  st.iid  on  what  he  •ailed  Lake  ilenwet, 
ami  while  so  dtdayed  he  found  an  enormous  exposure  of  wh;it  he  thought  was  gold  I  tear- 
ing rock.  He  took  out  specimens  of  it.  and  had  them  as.say<'d  at  San  Fnuiciseo.  The 
resub.  was  so  promising  (••=8, SO  of  goM,  Jind  \>'2  cents  of  sihcr  to  tlnr  ton)  that  he  enlisted 
the  intertist  (»f  some  capitalists  who  sent  liiu)  out  with  the  evpert  to  locate  and  test  it 
tiioroughly.  The  (tld  man  described  the  exposure  so  minutely  ai\d  cireumstantial'iv  that 
one  could  scaicely  flisbeli(>ve  his  statfuient.  I'liey  i(H)ke<l  tot  the  leilge  for  somc  days, 
but  could  Hnd  nothing  re.seml.>ling  what  he  d    crihed.     They  then   called  upon  me  and 
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requested  my  aid.  As  I  was  making,'  fill  possible  haste  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
Dr.  Dav/soii  at  Pelly  lliver  I  was  loath  ia  lose  time  ii)  aiding  the  search,  but,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  mutter,  and  the  old  mans  earnestness  and  importunity,  and 
influenced  further  by  a  certificate  ot  assay  which  lie  had,  showing  the  specimens  to  have 
yieliled  the  anu^unts  stated  (about  eipal  to  the  celebrated  Tre;idwel!  mine  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  the  rock  of  which  he  said  his  mine  much  resembled),  I  at  hisb  consented. 

I  spent  a  day  and  night  searching  with  Itim  and  his  associates,  but  we  failed  to  find 
anything  like  what  he  described.  The  old  man  told  so  many  conflic  ..ig  storie.s,  and 
seemed  to  know  so  little  of  the  laV".  that  I  became  convinced  he  was  astray,  and  had 
been  hoaxed  by  sonu;  one  with  a  piece  of  the  Treadwcll  ro«k.  I  then  left  tliem  to  shift 
for  them-ielves.  The  expert  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  he  was  in  chaige 
of  the  search,  ended  it  tliere. 

I  afterwards,  on  Lake  Tagish,  saw  a  place  much  rescnd>!ing  that  described.  It  is 
on  the  .south  side  of  the  lake,  and  just  east  of  its  junction  with  the  Takone  arm.  [  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  tiiis  is  tiie  j)Iace  he  referred  to,  and  would  liaxe  examined  it  to 
verify  my  impression,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong  and  the  lake  tuo  rimgh  to  allow  nf 
crossing  over. 

These  are  all  the,  indications  of  ore  in  s>hi  whicli  T  saw  oi  heard  »)f. 

The  gold  heretofore  lound  and  worked  in  this  district  has  been  all  [ilacer  gold. 
Search  was  made  for  it  oecasionnlly  by  us  along  the  lakes  and  river  as  we  ilescended, 
but  with  the  e.xeeption  of  the  col<>;irs  mentioned  at  the  (juarlz  ledge  on  Lake  Bennet. 
none  was  fouml  until  after  v,e  had  passed  Lake  fjabarge,  al»uiii  six  miles  hclow  wiiicli, 
at  a  sharp,  short  bend  in  the  river  we  fovnid  in  a  bar  many  colours  to  the  pan.  It  may  bt; 
said  ^'enerali\'  that  colours  are  foun.!  anyNvhere  on  the  river  between  that  [I'lint  ami  'he 
boundar}',  and  also  nn  the  trib\ita;ie;-;  wiiich  ha\e  been  prospected. 

It  i>  probaiile  that  we  hav  •  not  less  than  1, 100  miles  of  stre.  ni  in  our  pait  of  the 
district,  upon  all  of  which  gold  can  1)1*  found. 

AlM)ut  eighteen  miles  below  the  T<'slintoo  I  saw  the  lirst  place  th;it  had  i)iMn 
Worked  for  irold.  Heie  a  hut  had  been  i-rected,  and  ihere  were  iiidicatioiis  that  a  {>;n  ty 
had  wintered  tliert;.  Uctween  it  and  Dig  .Salmon  Iliver,  six  other  locations  were  met 
with.  One,  of  them  named  Oassiar  Bar  was  worked  in  the  season  of  ISSO,  by  a  Jiarty 
of  fotn',  who  took  out  ^='i,000  in  thirty  days.  The}'  wire  working  there  when  T  i'a---cd 
in  L'^sT,  liut  stated  that  all  tliev  ciuiti  ''ft  that  season  wa>  about  .-^lO  ptr  dav,  and  tliat 
it  was  then  '3rd  August)  about  worked  out.  At  the  tii.ie  of  my  \isit  they  were  trying 
the  itatdv,  but  found  the  L'found  frozen  at  a  depth  of  alioui  lhi>e  feet,  though  tliert'  wa-i 
'.lo  iinii)er  or  moss  ji;  it.  They  h.id  recourse  to  tire  to  thaw  out  the  ground,  out  fi.und 
this  -low  woi'k. 

Two  of  tlii'  party  .sul)se(|uently  went  down  to  Forty  .Mile  IJiver,  whi-ro  I  met  one 
cf  them.  He  was  a  Swede,  and  ha  i  been  gold  mining  f  ir  upwards  of  tWfntylive  yeai's 
in  California  and  British  Columbia.  He  gave  me  his  opinion  on  the  liistiict  in  these 
words;  "1  i:ev(M'  saw  a  country  where  there  was  so  much  gold,  and  so  mcnly  di-tri- 
buteii  :  no  plact;  !■<  very  rieli,  but  no  place  is  very  poor;  e\cry  man  can  make  a  ' '.'I'ub 
stake'  (that  is  enou;;h  to  feel  and  clothe  him  for  a  y<'ar),  which  is  mon'  thai,  I  can  -ay 
of  the  other  places  T  have  Ix'cn  in.'' 

In  conversation  with  Mf.  T.  Boswi'il,  who,  as  alreaily  stated,  hail  prospected  the 
Tesliuloo,  or  Newberry  I'iver.  in  the  summer  of  1S,<7,  I  leaine<l  that  the  whole  len^'th 
of  that  ri\er  yitldetl  tine  gold,  generally  at  the  rate  of  s>>  to  •'^lO  per  day  :  but  as  the 
miner')'  great  desirleivvtum  is  coar.-e  gold,  they  do  not  remain  long  in  a  countiy  in  which 
otdy  the  Hue  gold  is  found — geneially  no  |ong''r  than  i<  i;i'ci-sary  to  m.-ike  a"giui) 
stake,''  iinliss  gold  is  in  uni:sually  large  i|U.intities.  Mr.  Uoswi-ll  therefore  went  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  rive.-,  having  heard  the  reports  of  rich  finds. 

Stewart  Kiver  wjis  the  first  in  the  district  on  which  miidiig  to  any  'Xtent  was 
done.  In  18'S(>  there  were  i|uite  a  number  of  miners  on  it  engaged  in  washint,'  gold  and 
they  all  appear  to  have  done  fairly  well.     Their  exact  number  I  coiihl  not  a.scertam. 

1  may  say  that  it  is  generally  very  ditHcuit  to  i^i't  any  exact,  nv  even  approximately 
exact  statement  of  facts  or  valuer  from  leinei'-.  Many  of  iheiu  are  inveterate  jokers, 
ami  tako  delight  in  hoaxing  :  the  higher  the  official  or  social  position  of  the  person  they 
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hoax  thu  better  llicy  are  pleased.  I  have  several  times  found  tiiut  atter  spf.'iulin^'  hours 
getting  iiit'orniation  truiii  one  ot"  them  it  would  be  all  contradicted  by  the  next  oni!  I 
met.  Another  cause  of  ditHculty  in  getting  trustworthy  information  from  thein  is  that 
in  <i  certain  sense  they  ccn^iHpv  every  government  oHicial  or  agent  their  enemy,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  countiy  to  spy  upon  their  doing.s,  and  lind  out  their  earnings,  which 
latter  the  great  majority  of  them  are  verv  much  averse  to  have  known. 

So  far  as  I  could  see  or  learn,  they  do  not  even  disclo.sc  to  each  other  their  t  aruings 
for  the  season.  I  met  one  or  two  who  told  me  that  they  had  made  a  certain  amount  in 
the  season,  but  on  encjuiry  among  the  rest  tiiese  statements  were  ridiculed  and  declared 
untrue.  As  a  ruk-  tliey  are  very  generous  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low men,  but  a  desire  for  correct  geograjducal  or  statistical  knowledge  does  not  actuate 
V(;ry  many  of  them  ;  hence  tiie  disagreeiiient  and  often  conlradictif)n  in  their  statements. 

1  have  hi'ard  the  amount  of  gold  taken  from  oJi'  Stewart  l\iver  in  18S5  and  l^SG 
estimated  at  various  amounts.  (.»ne  estimate  was  8300,000,  but  this  must  be  exc<^ssive. 
The  highest  amount  f  heard  as  'epresenting  one  man's  earnings  was  about  80.000. 
Tliis  may  be  true,  as  many  agree  that  ■'ir.'JO  per  day,  per  man,  was  common  on  many  of 
the  bars  of  the  river,  and  instanc  ^  of  as  high  as  SlOO  per  day  having  l)cen  earned  were 
spoken  of. 

The  only  mining  done  on  Stewart  Kivi'r  was  on  the  liai's  in  the  river  ;  the  l)ench 
and  bank  bars  were  all  timbered  and  frozen,  .so  that  to  woik  them  would  i-ntail  a  resort 
to  hydraulif  niininir,  for  which  there  was  no  michineiy  in  the  country. 

])uriiig  the  fall  of  1^8'!,  tlir(!(  or  four  miners  combined  and  got  the  owners  of  the 
"  New  liacket"  steamboat  to  allow  the  use  of  lier  engines  to  work  pumps  for  sluicing 
with.  The  boat  was  hauled  up  on  a  bar,  her  «  ngines  iletachcd  from  the  w!  eels,  and 
made  to  drive  a  set  of  pumps  manufactured  on  tin'  ground,  which  supplieil  waicr  for  a 
set  of  sluicing  boxes.  With  this  crude  machinery,  in  less  than  a  month,  the  minei's 
cleared  SI.OOO  each,  and  paid  ati  eipial  amount  to  the  owners  of  tiie  boat  as  their  share. 

Alexander  Mchunald,  who  his  iieen  mentioned  befoiv,  ri'purted  to  me  tiiat  the 
gold  on  the  ujiper  river  was  somewhat  coarser  than  that  on  the  lower,  but  not  enough 
so  as  to  be  calltd  "  coarse  gold."  He  seemed  to  l)e  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  season's 
prospecting,  and  intended  spending  the  next  season  there. 

3Iany  of  the  miners  who  had  spent  18Sti  on  Stewart  River,  and  1^87  on  Forty 
Mile  Kiver,  seemed  to  think  tlie  former  the  better  all  round  mining  field,  as  tiiere  were 
no  such  failures  tiiere  as  on  I'orty  Mile,  and  they  ilec!;ired  their  intention  to  make  their 
way  back  to  tli.'  Stewari  for  the  season  of  ISSS. 

Forty  Mile  Kiver  is  the  only  river  in  the  district  on  which,  up  to  the  fall  of  l>>8t5, 
coarse  gold  had  been  found,  and  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  it  can  hardly  cl.iim  that 
distinctive  title.  The  lai'gest  nugget  fouml  was  worth  abuut  .^'^O.  It  was  lost  on  the 
body  of  a  miner  who  was  drowned  at  the  cafioii.  Several  otiier  nuggets  of  much  less 
value  have  been  fomul,  but  the  numbt>r  of  pieces  which  one  could  call  "  nugget,"  are 
few. 

The  miners  teim  Forty  ^Nlile  a  "  bed-i-ock  ""  creek — that  is,  nne  in  the  bed  of  which 
there  is  little  or  ntj  drift,  or  detrital  matter,  the  bottom  of  the  ii\er  being  bed-roi  k.  In 
many  jilaces  this  mck  has  been  scraped  with  knives  by  the  miners,  in  oider  to  g.ither 
the  small  amount  of  detritus  and  its  accomjianying  gold. 

Very  little  of  the  gold  on  this  creek  was  f(»und  in  Canadian  teriitory,  the  coarsest 
gold  being  found  well  up  the  liver.  The  river  had  been  prospectei  in  b^S?  foru]iwards 
of  one  hundred  miles,  juirl  gold  found  all  the  wny  up.  The  yreat  poini  with  a  miner  is 
to  find  where  the  gold  comes  from.  To  do  this  he  has  to  re.ich  a  point  on  the  river 
where  there  is  tione  ;  then  he  knows  he  has  passed  the  source,  and  will  search  in  side 
valleys  and  gulches.  'I'he  theory  .seems  to  be  that  the  gold  is  stored  up  somewhere  atui 
dribbled  out  along  the  river. 

Piei'cs  of  gold  bearing  ipiaic/  had  frei|Uonlly  been  picked  up  along  the  river  in  the 
shallow  drift,  but  none  had  been  found  in  place,  nor  did  it  appear  to  me  that  much 
seiirch  had  been  made  for  it.  \ear  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  there  is  an  extensive  Hat  of 
detrital  matter  through  which  a  couple  of  small  creeks  flow,  'i'his  is  all  said  to  be  gold- 
bearing,  and,  it  wa^  thought,  would  pay   well   for  sluicing.      Accordingly,  n  couple  of 
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claimants  liud  sUiked  off  claims  at  the  muutii  of  tlie  creok-s,  and  intendo'd  to  try  sluicing 
in  till'  .season  of  18Sb.     I  liavc  not  heard  how  tho  venture  succeeded. 

l.>uring  the  season  of  1887  some  miners  prospected  Pelly  Jliver,  hut  I  have  no 
information  as  to  their  success.  Dr.  I  )a\vson  mentions  the  jact  of  their  l)eing  there,  hut 
does  not  appear  to  li.ave  j/ot  any  statistics  from  tiiem. 

ilig  and  Little  .Salmon  IJivers  hive  also  heen  prospected,  with  theu<u;vl  resuU  that 
UK.re  or  less  gold  lias  heen  found  everywhere. 

1  think  it  may,  with  contidence,  he  asserted  that  rich  tinds  will  yet  he  made  of 
both  coarse  gold  and  gold-bearing  quartz.  It  is  not  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
such  a  vast  extent  of  country  should  have  all  its  fine  go'd  deposited  assetliment,  brought 
from  a  distance  in  past  ages  of  the  world's  development.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
nmti'ix,  fnan  which  all  the  gold  on  these  streams  has  come,  must  still  exist,  in  part  at 
least,  and  will  no  doubt  be  discovered,  and  thus  enrich  this  otherwise  gloomy  and 
desi.iite  region. 

There  are  many  bank  and  bench  bars  along  the  river  which  would  pay  well  if  .sluiced, 
l(Ut  there  is  no  loinenient  or  economical  way  of  g.Hting  water  oji  them,  a!id  there  i^  no 
pumping  machinery  as  yet  in  the  country.  One  bmk  liar  of  large  extent,  called  ihigers' 
Bar,  just  below  Old  Man  llock,  attracted  attention  in  the  spring  of  18>«8,  and  some  miners 
were  tliinking  of  getting  in  an  ennine  and  pumps  to  work  it.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the 
.size  .if  engine  reouired  tor  their  needs,  and  conij/i'ted  the  probable  cost  of  tie'  plant  laid 
down,  but  it  ikvs  not  ap]>ear  that  they  made  any  further  move. 

This  bar  is  more  than  fifty  feet  abov(>  the  water.  It  fronts  on  the  river  for  more 
than  two  miles,  and  is  in  places  nearly  two  miles  deep.  It  is  believed  that  in  j^asi  ages 
the  Old  ]Man  and  Okl  Woman  rocks  were  connected  iind  formed  a  bai'rier  across  the 
river,  over  which  there  was  a  cataract.  I5"lo\v  this  the  tine  gold  remained,  while  the 
sand  and  gravel  were  in  part  carried  further  chtwn.  So  impi-essed  were  some  persons 
with  the  piospect  of  rich  finds  on  this  bai'  that  they  thought  of  bringing  water  acro.ss 
from  the  hi.uh  level  of  Foi'ty  Mile  Hiver,  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles;  liut  when  i  went 
up  Forty  Mih;  River  to  the  boundary  I  saw  that  it  could  not  l)e  done  without  the  aid  of 
force  pumps,  and  1  explained  this  dr'awl>:u'k  to  tli'-m.  This  bir  is  said  to  yield  four  to 
six  cents  to  the  pm,  which,  with  plenty  of  water  for  sluicing,  would  pay  weil,  while  its 
large  extent  would  warrant  considerable  outlay.  Doubtle.«s  there  are  many  otlier  bars 
as  rii  h  as  this  on",  thove^h  'lot  .as  large. 

Platinum  is  genei'aliy  found  associated  with  gold.  This  is  pirticularly  the  ca>-e  on 
Foity  -Mile  Itiver. 

As  very  f(;w  outsifleof  mining  connnunities  understand  anythin','r>f  the  nomem.-Iature 
of  the  craft,  oi'  of  the  methods  employed  tvi  -eparate  liie  very  anall  ipiantitirs  of  the 
precious  metal  from  the  ba^er  material  with  which  it  is  associated,  a  short  deseription 
will  not  l)e  out  of  j)lace. 

When  a  miner  "strikes"  a  bar  he  "jirospects''  it  by  washin:.'  a  few  panfuK  of  the 
gravel  or  sand  of  which  it  is  composed.  According  to  the  number  of  "<-olours"  he  tinds 
to  the  pan,  that  is,  the  number  of  specks  nf  gold  he  can  see  in  his  pan  after  all  the  dirt 
lias  been  washed  out,  he  judges  of  it^  richness.  Many  of  fliein  h;i\e  hail  ^o  nuieh  cNpeiieiue 
that  they  can  tell  in  a  few  minutes,  vci'v  neai'ly.  how  nniidi  a  b.ai-  will  yi"ld  }ier  day  to 
the  man. 

The  proi-ess  of  "jilaeer'  mining  is  about  as  follows:  After  clearing  all  the  loarse 
gravel  and  stone  of\";v  patch  of  ground,  the  miner  lifts  a  little  of  the  finer  gravel  or  -;ind 
in  his  pan,  which  is  a  broa.l,  shallow  dish,  maile  of  strong  sheet  iron  :  he  then  put'^  in 
water  enough  to  fill  the  pan,  and  gives  it  a  few  rapid  whirls  ami  shakes;  this  tends  to 
bring  tlie  ,i;oUl  to  the  l)ottom  on  account  of  its  greatei-  speeifie  gra\itv.  The  di^h  is  then 
sliiken  and  hehl  in  such  a  way  that  the  i.'ravel  and  smd  are  gradually  wa>hed  out,  care 
being  taken  as  the  process  nears  completion  to  avoid  letting  out  tiie  finer  ami  heavier 
piif"^  tliat  ha\<'  -settled  to  the  l)ottom.  Finally  all  that  is  left  in  the  pan  is  whatever 
goi.i  may  have  been  in  the  dish  and  some  black  sand  whieh  almo>t  invariably  ac<'oni- 
paniea  it. 

This  bliick  sand  i-.  nothini.'  but  pulveri/ed  mai.'!.ielir  iron  ore.  Sh  luld  the  gold  thus 
found  i)e  line,  the  contents  of  the  pan  are  thrown  into  a  barrel  containing  water  and  a 
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pound  or  two  of  mercury.  As  soon  as  the  gold  comes  in  contact  v  ith  tlio  mercury  it 
combines  with  it  and  forms  an  amalgam.  The  process  is  continued  until  enough  amalgiim 
has  been  formed  to  pay  for  "roasting"  or  "tiring."  Ft  is  then  s(iueezed  through  a  buck- 
skin bag,  all  the  mercury  that  comes  through  the  bag  being  put  back  into  the  barrel  to 
serve  again,  and  wiial  remains  in  the  bag  is  placed  in  a  retort,  if  the  miner  has  oni',  oi', 
if  not,  on  a  shovel,  and  heated  until  nearly  all  the  mercury  is  vapori/ed.  The  gold  then 
remains  in  a  lump  witli  sinne  mercury  still  held  in  combination  with  it. 

This  is  called  the  "pan"  or  "hand"  method,  and  is  never,  on  account  of  its  slowness 
and  laboriousness,  continued  for  any  length  of  time  when  it  is  possible  to  procure  a 
"rocker,  '  or  to  make  and  work  sluices. 

A  "rocker"  is  simply  a  box  about  three  feet  long  and  two  wide,  made  in  two 
parts,  the  tf)p  part  being  shallow,  with  a  iieavy  ssheet  irfm  bottom,  which  is  punciied 
full  of  ijuartcr-inch  holes.  The  otliei-  part  of  the  box  is  titled  with  an  inclined  siiclf 
about  mi<lway  in  its  depth,  which  is  six  or  eight  inches  lower  at  its  lower  end  than  at  its 
upjier.  <  'ver  this  is  placed  a  pit'ce  of  heavy  woollen  blanket.  The  whole  is  then  mounted 
on  two  rockeis,  much  resembling  those  of  an  ordinary  cradle,  and  when  in  use  they  are 
plac'd  '>n  two  blocks  of  wood  so  that  the  whole  may  be  reatiily  rocked.  After  the 
miner  has  selected  his  eiaini,  he  louks  for  the  mosi,  convenient  place  to  set  up  his  "rocker," 
wiiich  must  be  near  a  good  supply  of  water.  Then  he  proceeils  to  clear  away  all  the 
stoiM's  and  coarse  gravel,  gathering  the  tiner  gravel  auvl  sand  in  a  heap  near  the 
"rock-r."  The  shallow  box  on  top  is  tilhd  with  this,  and  with  one  hand  the  miuer 
rocks  it,  wlnKi  with  the  othisr  he  ladles  in  water.  The  liner  matter  with  the  gold  t.tUs 
through  thtr.  holes  on  to  the  blanket,  which  checks  its  progress,  anil  holds  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  gold,  ."hile  the  sand  and  other  matter  pass  over  it  to  the  I  ottom  o*^  the  box, 
which  is  slopiul  so  I'.iat  what  comes  through  is  waslu'd  downwards  and  finally  out  of  the 
box.  Across  the  bottom  <f  the  box  are  lixed  thin  slats,  behind  which  some  mercury  is 
placed  to  catch  any  particles  of  gold  which  may  escajie  the  blanket  If  the  gold  is 
nuggety,  thi' large  nuggets  are  found  in  the  upper  l)ox,  their  weight  detaining  them  until 
all  th(!  lighter  stiifl'  'i.is  passed  through,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  held  by  a  deeper  slat 
at  the  ouiwarti  cud  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  box.  The  piece  of  blanket  is,  at  intervals, 
taken  out  and  rinsed  into  a  barrel  :  if  the  gold  is  tine,  ni'.rcury  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  liarrei,  as  already  mentioned. 

Sluicing  is  always  employid  when  possible.  It  i'e(|uires  a  good  supply  of  water 
with  sullicient  iiead  or  fall.  The  process  is  as  follows  ;  Planks  are  pi-ocuf^d  and  formed 
into  a  box  of  suitable  width  and  tleptli.  Slats  ai'e  lixed  a<.-r(iss  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  suilai)le  intiMvals,  oj-  .-.hallow  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  in  such  order  that  no  partii'le 
could  run  along  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line  and  escape  without  runiung  over  a  hole. 
Several  of  these  boxes  are  tlii-n  set  up  with  a  considirable  slope  and  are  fitted  into  one 
anothei'  at  the  ends  like;  a  stove[)ipe.  A  stream  of  water  is  now  directed  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  highest  box.  The  gravel  having  been  collected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rocker, 
it  is  shovebed  into  the  U])per  box  and  is  washed  downwards  by  the  strong  current  of 
water.  The  gold  is  detained  by  its  weight,  anil  is  heli!  b}  the  slats  or  in  the  holes 
mentioned  :  if  it  is  line,  mercury  is  placed  behind  the  slats  or  in  these  holes  to  catch  it. 
Tn  this  way  al)out  three  times  us  much  dirt  can  be  washed  as  by  the  rocker,  and  con- 
seqiH'iuiy  three  times  asmucli  gold  is  secui'ed  inagi\en  time,  .\fier  the  boxi.'s  are  done 
with  tliey  are  burned,  and  the  ashes  washed  for  the  gold  held  in  the  worxl.* 


A  irii  :it  iiiiinv  (if  tilt'  iiiiii'i-'  -ih>iu1  tli'ir  tiiiw  in  tin-  "aninifr  inii^pfttinv  aii<l  in  tlie  winter  n-^mt  to 
a  nit  tlidd  luti'ly  .iilniiti'il  nnd  u  liicli  is  mlh  il  "  I  mining'        'liny  niiikc  tires  on  the  surface  tinis  tiiawin^.'  tiie 

f;i'(iMUc!  until  the  I'eii  I'mk  is  lejuiied,  then  lirilr  and  tunnel  ;  the  pay  dift  is  lirmiiflil  to  the  surfait  and 
leapeil  in  a  pile  until  spiintr  when  watiT  can  he  dlitained,  'I'lie  slniie  Imxes  ;ire  then  .set  up  and  the  dirt  i-; 
wa^la'd  out.  thus  eiialiiiii'^' the  ininerto  work  adv.autajreonsly  and  iprotitalily  the  year  roinid.  Tins  nietli' d 
lia-  been  lonnd  \ery  satisfactory  in  plaies  where  the  pay  ^treak  is  at  an\'  fxri-at  depth  from  the  surface.  In 
thi."  way  tiie  coiuplaiiu  is  uvi  rconie  which  lias  lieen  so  connnonly  a(l\ance(l  liy  niinersand  others  that  in  the 
Vukon  several  Uionths  of  the  year  are  Io»t  in  iclleiiess.  \\inter  usually  sets  in  very  si«in  after  the 
niiildle  of  Sejitenilier  and  continues  \nitil  the  he<;innint,' of  .lune  and  is  decideilly  cold.  The  nnrciny  fre- 
iplcntly  falls  to  (in  deLrn-es  li.low  zero,  lint  in  the  interior  there  is  >o  little  hi,'>ii  lity  in  the  iitmosphere  that 
the  cold  IS  more  ea-ily  endtn-ed  than  on  the  coast.  In  thealisence  of  thermometers,  miners,  it  is  -.lid. 
leave  their  mercury  out  all  niudit  :  when  they  find  it  frozen  solid  in  tiie  niorninjr  they  conelude  that  it! 
is  too  cold  to  Work  and  stjiy  at  lioinc.  'I'he  tempcratiue  runs  to  irreat  e\tri'mes  in  sunuiier  a>  well 
an  in  the  winter  ;   it  is  t|niie  R\'onimon  tiling  for  the  theriiioireter  to  regi-tfr  I'lo  di'^^rM-s  in  the  hiiadc. 
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Unfoituiifitt'ly,  on  Lewes  niul  Pelly  Rivers  there  is  no  way  of  sluicinj,'  without  the 
aid  of  pumps,  tliere  bein^c  no  streams  with  fall  enough  to  get  the  necessaiy  current  in 
the  sluiof  hoxes. 

There  is  very  little  n-liable  information  as  to  the  a nount  of  gold  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  district  since  its  discovery  and  development.  The  following  is  the  lu-st 
estimate  wiiich  I  can  form  on  the  subject  : 

Stewart  Iviver  was  pretty  well  %v(jrked  for  two  seasons,  ]88o-8G,  by  alxmt  fortv 
men,  some  of  wiiom  made  at  least  8r).000.  Assuming  that  they  averaged  half  that 
amount,  we  have  •->lOO,UOO  as  their  earnings.  Forty  Mile  Iviver,  the  only  other  str"am 
from  wliich  any  lai-ge  (|uantity  has  lieen  taken,  was  worked  in  the  sunmiei-  <>f  1S87  liy 
about  throe  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  spent  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  river,  some 
only  a  few  days.  The  statement  made  by  those  of  whom  I  inijuired  was  that  all  who 
worked  on  tlu'  river  for  any  length  of  timt^  made  a  •'grub  stake."  Putting  tliis  at  the 
lowest  value  i  placed  on  it,  8i;"jO,  iind  assuming  that  two  hundred  and  lifty  mh-ii  mad<' 
each  this  sum,  wo  have  •■?ir2,")00  as  the  amount  taken  out  on  this  stream.  1  have  heanl 
the  sum  placed  at  i^  1:50,000. 

All  the  gold  taken  from  the  other  streams  by  prospectors  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars,  .so  that  it  is  probable  the  total  amount  taken  out  of 
the  whole  distriit  is  in  tlu;  vicinity  of  a  (|uarterof  a  million  dollars,  of  which  about  half 
was  taken  out  in  our  territory. 

I  learnt-d  that  thi"  prev.iiling  high  waf-r  interfered  verj'  much  with  the  success 
of  the  miners  in  the  season  of  1^88,  and  that  many  of  them  left  the  country  in  the 
fall.  It  is  pi-ol)able,  however,  that  a  few  will  remain  prosperting  until  sunietiiing  rich 
is  found. 

As  I>r.  !  )awso;!  has  reptirted  on  the  geology  of  the  region  along  the  Lewes,  and 
Mr.  .MeCimaell  has  made  an  examination  of  the  Yukon  from  l'f)rcupine  lliver,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  their  rejxirts.  I  may  i)i-ielh-  st  ite,  however,  that  the 
whole  cour-(>  of  the  river  in  Canada  is  through  a  mountainous  country,  the  rocks,  of 
■which,  as  far  as  seen,  are  princi[)ally  granite,  schists,  shales  and  some  limestone,  the 
latter  at  Lake  Laljarge.  There  is  also  some  bas:dt  at  t!,e  canon  and  at  the  coiithn  uce 
with  Telly  Kivci-. 

Just  below  Coal  Creek  a  range  of  high  mountains  comes  in  from  the  s<iiit!i-ea-^t,  and 
continues  down  the  river  past  th(>  boundaiy.  These  mountains  are  conipoiM'd  piineipilly 
of  limestone,  with  oc'asional  exposure  of  shale  and  sandstone. 

While  going  down  the  ri\(i'  with  the  survey  I  located  some  prominent  peak  -  by 
triangulaiion,  and  determined  their  height.  I'nfortunately,  1  could  not.  owing  to 
eloudy  weather,  get  as  many  as  j  wished.  Thos(>  located  are  shown  on  my  map  of  the 
survey.  I  ha\(^  named  a  few  of  them,  as  they  Iki\i'  not.  ti;  my  knowledge,  l)i  en 
previously  named. 

One  of  them,  seen  fi'oiu  the  south  end  of  Lake  L.iiiai'ue  cm  the  e  si  side,  1  liave 
nametl  Mount  Dawson,  after  1  >r.  I  lawson  of  the  (Jeological  Survey.  Its  altitude  nbovo 
the  lake  was  taken  from  two  points  on  the  east  side,  from  which  it>  distance  was 
respectively,  7- 4"o  and  77:'>  •  hain^;.  'i'he  height  as  dcducol  from  the  observed  anuies  of 
elevation  of  the  top  from  eiicii  ^lulion  was,  respectively,  .'i.'J.'is  and  '•\,'1^V.\  fei-t.  I'^rt  of 
this  ditl'erence  is  no  iloulit  iii:e  to  want  of  precision  in  the  instrument  useii,  ami  pai-t 
to  the  fact  that  the  .same  point  may  not  have  been  si^iited  on  front  both  stations.  The 
latter  IieiL'ht  is  probalily  t lie  nearer  to  th''  truth.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  I  have  imt 
at  L!'"*!'  feet,  which  would  make  the  hei;;iit  of  the  mountain  '\'1'1'1  feet  aliove  the  -ea. 

Another  peak  neai"  the  bounflaiy  I  have  named  .Mf»unl  .Morrison,  after  a  member 
of  my  parly;  ai.-.i  another  ^^ount  I  Madman  after  anothei'  memi<er.  Tlie-e  twojieaks 
are  the  higliest  seen  fioni  tiie  river  in  tlu'  vicinity  of   the   bouiulary.      Mount  .Morrison 

TIh'IM'  is  mil  till' 11)11  s  (lie  liirlit  frein  I  In-  iiiidil!"'  nf  .Iiiik'  until  tin-  iMilv  |i!ii  t  nf  .Viit^'Mst,  'nu  in  tln'  i|i';>l)i  ot 
'.viiiltT  tlii'ii'  is  little  niuif  tli.m  tliicf  li()iu>  nf  partial  (liiviij,'lit  in  tlie  t  iMiity-f"itir.  So  that  cciii^t.'Uii  'hiy- 
lijflit  fur  :i  pert i( 111  ipf  the  v<  :ii  ami  Mliimi-t  tiital  clailoii's^  tor  iiiiiitliii  iieitimi  iiiij,'lit  viry  vv'Il  ciiiiti-  ilimlit.-< 
ill  cinf"  iniiiil  as  te  v\ii:\f  [I'lrtinn  of  tlie  day  in  litlii  r  ca^'  should  lie  t;ivi  ti  m  Nlifp.  in  tin-  -iiiniinr  months 
It  is  |«if.Mili|i'  for  a  mimr  to  put  in  a--  ni.my  hour"  .is  he  has  the  powir  to  cndnn'  tli<'  physical  -train.  ( 'on- 
stant  (layliKlit  ailmitv  of  several  shifts  of  men  Umiii;  employi  (|  and  in  this  vv.iy  minin^"'p.iaf  ioti«  may  ^,'o(lH 
comiimo\isly  throiiKhmit  evi-ry  hour  of  the  day. 
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was  iisci'ndod  and  its  height  determined  by  aneroid  barometer,  tlie  niciin  of  the  rf  ading.i 
at  stfirtini;  from  and  returnini;  to  the  river  being  eompaied  with  the  reading  at  the 
to)).  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  at  the  river  was  :;bout  fifty  feet.  The 
height  thus  determined  was  L',:V.)0  feet,  which  gives  the  altitude  above  sea  3,1^0  feet. 
Mount  (iladman  was  apparently  a  little  higher. 

The  only  people  doing  business  in  the  country  outside  of  gold  mining  were  Messrs. 
llarp(!r,  Mc(^>uestion  »\:  Co.  Tiiey  have  b -en  trading  at  several  points  on  the  river 
pittLy  constantly  since  1873.  They  occupied  Fort  Reliance  for  some  years,  and  in 
18HG  they  established  a  post  at  Stewart  Kivtir  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners  who 
were  working  there.  They  did  not  anticMpatc  the  rush  to  the  country  that  took 
place  in  that  year,  and  their  supplies  ran  short,  so  that  all  were  for  some  months  un 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Unfortunately,  too,  scurvy  broke  out  in  the  lainp,  and  there 
was  much  suH'ering. 

In  1SS7  tlH>y  established  a  post  at  Forty  .Mile;  liiver,  whither  nearly  all  the 
miners  had  gone,  coar.se  gold  having  been  discovered  there  during  ''-e  previous  fall. 
iJuriiig  tno  winter  of  18S7-S8  tiiey  did  l)usiness  at  both  tiiese  posts,  Messrs.  ilarper  iV 
Mc(^>i!"stion  l)eing  in  charge  of  Forty  Mile,  and  Mr.  Mayh-.-w  at  Stewo  t  River.  The 
latter  post  was  kept  o])en  principally  for  the  [ndian  trade,  though  had  there  lieen  no 
miners  then;  it  is  probable  they  would  have  abandoned  it.  I  could  not  learn  deiinitely 
the  amount  of  their  sales  to  the  mineis  in  1887,  as  it  is  a  delicate  (luestion  to  ask  a 
person  who  is  selling  foreign  goi,d.s  in  Canadian  territoiy  to  reveal  to  a  Canadian 
employed  by  the  government  the  amount  of  his  trail  ■.  Very  likely  had  I  asked  the 
ijuestion  I  would  liave  received  a  short  answer,  though  in  every  other  way  I  am  under 
great  obligation  to  .Messrs.  Harper  iV  .^^cCiuestion  for  acts  of  kindness  and  attention, 
both  sought  and  unsought. 

A  person  who  had  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  their  business  fluring  the  season 
estimated  their  sales  at  >-<(iO,000,  iind  from  facts  which  came  under  my  own  observation 
I  consider  this  not  fir  from  the  truth. 

I'ntil  the  miners  visited  the  country  the  trade  done  by  this  firm  was  confined  to 
l)arte!'  with  the  natives  for  furs.  I  understand  that  they  do  a  sort  of  connni-sion 
business  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company — that  is,  the  company  supj>ly  goods  at  a 
certain  advance  on  San  Francisco  prices,  and  deliver  them  at  the  trading  post  at  a 
certain  rate  per  tcm.  In  i)ayment  they  take  whatever  pelts  have  been  collected  at  a 
certain  prearranged  price,  varying  acc(trding  to  the  state  of  the  fur  market.  I  under- 
.stand,  howevei',  their  freiglit  charges  remain  constant,  and  ai'o  .S^O  pei'  ton  foi'  goods 
paid  for  in  furs,  and  -SI  2")  per  ton  for  goods  paid  for  in  cash,  the  latter  being  the  goods 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  miners. 

Their  jiriees  for  goods  in  1887  were  not  exoibitant,  although  there  must  have  been 
a  fair  jtrofit.  They  were  :  tlour,  .~-'<17.">0,  jter  hundred  pounds  ;  bai'on,  .SIO  per  hundred; 
beans,  .sl8  per  bushel  ;  sugar,  >530  per  hundred,  and  tea,  Sl.-o  per  j)ound.  Both  of  these 
gontl.Mnen  came  into  the  country  in  the  summer  of  ls7'2,  Mr.  Ilaiper  crossing  the 
mountains  from  tiie  Cariboo  gold  fields  in  JJritish  Columbia,  and  deseeniling  biard  I'iver 
to  the  ^Ma  kenzie.  He  went  down  the  latter  river  and  up  the  Peel,  whence  he  crossed 
to  the  waters  of  the  I'orcupine,  which  he  descended  to  the  Yukon  :  he  then  went  up 
the  latter  to  White  River,  where  he  wintered. 

Mr.  Mctjuestiot.  came  in  at  the  same  time  by  way  of  Peace  Pi,iver,  trading  for  a 
short  time  around  I^ake  Athabasca  before  he  descended  the  .Mackenzie. 

The  principnl  furs  procured  in  the  district  are  tiie  silver  gray  and  black  fox,  the 
numl)or  of  which  bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  numl)erf)f  red  foxes  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Country.  The  red  fo.x  is  very  common,  ami  a  species  called  the  bhu^  is  abundant 
near  the  coast.  >rarten,  or  salile,  are  also  numerous,  as  are  lyn.x  ;  but  otter  are  scarce, 
and  heaver  almost  unknown. 

It  is  piobable  that  the  value  of  the  gray  and  black  fox  skins  taken  out  of  the  country 
more  than  eipials  in  value  all  the  other  furs.  I  could  get  no  statistics  concerning  this 
trade  for  obvious  reasons. 

(l;ime  is  not  now  as  abundant  as  before  mining  began,  and  it  is  diiHcult,  in  fact 
impossible,  to  get  any  close  to  the  river.     The  Indians  Imve  to  ascend  the  tributary 
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Ktreanis  ten  to  twenty  miles  to  ;;et  nnythinj^  woitli  going  after.  Hero  on  the  upldiuls 
vast  herds  of  caribou*  still  wander,  and  when  tlie  Indians  encounter  a  herd  they  .illow 
very  few  to  escape,  even  thouuh  they  do  not  require  the  meat.  When  thev  l:ave  pletity 
they  are  not  at  all  provident,  and  consetjuenily  are  often  in  want  when  yaine  is  scarce. 
They  often  kill  animals  whicli  they  know  are  so  poor  as  tf)  he  useless  for  food,  just  for 
the  love  of  slaughter. 

An  Indian  who  was  with  me  one  d.iy  siw  two  caribou  passing  antl  wanted  me  to 
shoot  tliem.  T  explained  to  him  that  we  hod  plenty,  iind  that  I  would  not  destroy  tlicin 
uselessly,  but  this  did  not  accord  with  his  ideas.  He  felt  displeased  becau-tf^  I  (lid  n(»t 
kill  them  myself  or  lend  him  my  ritle  for  the  purpose,  and  remarked  in  us  gootl  English 
as  he  could  command  :   "  I  like  to  kill  whenever  I  see  it.' 

Some  years  ago  moose  were  very  numerous  along  the  river,  hut  now  they  arc  very 
seldom  seen,  except  at  some  distance  back  from  it.  Karly  in  the  winter  of  lS,S7->'i'^  the 
Indians  remain('<l  around  the  miners'  camps,  and  subsistetj  liy  begj^ing  until  all  further 
charity  was  refused.  Hven  this  for  some  time  did  not  stir  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
near  Christmas  that  sheer  hungtsr  drove  them  off  to  hunt.  ( )ne  party  went  up  the  Tat- 
on-duc  some  tifu-en  or  twenty  miles,  and  in  a  short  time  wius  revelling  in  game,  especially 
caribou,  'l.ie  other  party  did  not  succeed  for  some  time  in  getting  anything,  although 
a  larg<'  district  was  searched  over,  but  finally  went  up  Coal  Creek  about  twenty  mile.s, 
anil  there  killed  eighteen  moose  in  one  day.  They  brought  in  two  thousan<l  pounds  of 
tiie  meat  to  the  post,  and  sold  it  for  ten  cents  per  j)ound  to  the  miners,  with  whuiii  it 
was  in  great  demand  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  the  camp. 

A  boom  in  mining  would  soon  exterminate  the  game  in  the  district  along  the  liver. 

There  are  two  species  of  caribou  in  the  c<ju»itry  :  one,  the  ordinary  kind,  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  North-west,  and  said  to  much  resemble  the  reindeer  ;  the  other, 
called  the  "  wood  caribou,"  a  nmch  larger  and  more  beautiful  animal.  Except  that  the 
antlers  are  much  smaller,  it  ajipears  to  me  to  resemble  the  elk  or  wapiti. 

The  ordinary  caribou  runs  in  herds,  often  lunnbering  hundreds.  It  is  easily 
approached,  and,  when  tire<l  at,  jumjis  ar-ound  awhile  as  though  undecided  what  to 
do  :  it  then  runs  a  short  distance,  but  just  as  likely  towards  the  hunter  as  from  him, 
stops  again,  and  so  on  for  a  number  of  times.  At  last,  after  many  of  them  have  been 
killed,  the  icmainder  start  on  a  continuous  run,  and  probably  do  not  stop  until  they 
have  covered  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  When  the  Indians  find  a  herd  they  surround  it, 
gradually  contracting  the  circle  thus  fctrmed,  when  the  animals,  being  too  timid  to 
escape  by  a  sudden  rush,  are  slaughtered  wholesale. 

There  are  four  species  of  bear  found  in  the  district — the  griz/ly,  brown,  black, 
and  a  small  kiml,  locally  known  as  the  "silver-tip,"  the  latter  being  gray  in  colour,  with 
a  white  throat  and  beard,  whence  its  name.  It  is  said  to  bt>  tierce,  and  not  to  wait  to 
be  attacked,  but  to  attack  on  sight.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  .seeing  any,  but  heard 
nuuiy  "yarns'"  about  them,  .some  of  which,  I  think,  were  "hunters'  tales."  Itap]iears, 
however,  that  miners  and  Indians,  uidess  travelling  in  ninnbers,  or  specially  well  armed, 
give  them  lUJ  wide  a  berth  as  they  conveniently  can. 

W'ohes  are  not  pleiitifid.  A  few  of  the  common  gray  species  oidy  are  killed,  the 
black  l)eing  very  scarce. 

The  arctic  rabbit  or  hare  is  sometimes  found,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Tlieie 
is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  ordinal y  hare  or  raljbit  which  I  have  observed 
bui  of  which  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  satisfactory  explanation.  Their  nund)er-.  vary 
froju  a  very  few  to  myriads,  in  periods  of  seven  years.  For  about  three  years  one  may 
travel  for  days  without  seeii\g  more  than  a  sign  of  them  ;  then  for  two  years  they 
are  numerous,  and  increase  for  two  years  more,  until  finally  the  country  is  alive  with 
them,  when  they  begin  to  disappear,  and  in  a  few  months  there  are  none  to  be  seen. 
If  it  is  an  epidemic  that  carries  them  off,  it  is  strange  that  their  carcasses  are  never 
observed  in  any  number. 

It  appears  the  martens  are  also  subject  to  a  periodical  increase  and  decrease,  and 
in  this  case  a  satisfactory  exjilanation  of  the  cause  is  also  wanting. 


*  There  wcf  ii<i  (Nirilxni  in  tliis  lucality  last  yt-nr. 
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The  niountftin  slu't-p  ( His,' liorn),  and  mountain  j^oats  exist  eveiywheie  in  the 
territory  ;  but,  as  tlicy  f.^enor<illy  t'r('i|ui>nt  the  sides  of  the  lnj,'hest  mountains,  they  are 
,sel(h)m  seen  from  the  river. 

I'.irds  are   scaree.     A    few  ravens  were  .seen  ah)ni,'    tlie  river,   and  tiirce  or    four  ■ 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  ail  winter.     Tliey  were  i.'eneraily  more  active 
and    noisy  on  Klormy  (lays  than   at  other  times,  and  (heir  lioarse  croak  had  a   dismal 
souml  amid  tlie  roar  of  the  elements. 

A  few  ma-'oies  were  .seen  near  Ndrdenskiold  River,  and  a  few  white-headed  eairles 
were  also  noticed. 

huririi;  the  winter,  near  the  l)oundaiy,  numbers  of  small  birds,  somewhat 
reseml>liny  the  "  chickadee,"  were  .seen,  but  they  were  much  larger  and  had  not  the 
same  note.  Of  owls,  not  a  specimen  was  met  with  anywhere,  l^artridyes  were  \ery 
sca.re,  only  half  a  do/cn  or  so  of  the  ordinary  kind  t)einj,'  noticed  ;  but  at  the  head  of 
the  Tat-on-duc  and  Porcupine  ptarmig.m  were  abundant.  Wild  yeese  and  ducks  are 
plentiful  in  their  «eason,  a!id  of  ducks  there  are  many  more  species  than  T  have  seen  in 
any  ntlier  y>art  *'  the  territory.  Most  of  the.se  were  ob.served  on  tlie  head  of  the  Porcu- 
pine :  l)ut,  having,'  no  means  of  j)resprviny  the  skins,  T  had  to  come  jiway  without  speci- 
mens, A  very  beautiful  species  of  loon  or  diver  was  met  with  on  the  Porcu- 
pine. It  is  smaller  than  the  <;i-eat  northern  diver,  but  marked  much  the  same 
on  the  body,  the  ditlerence  beini,'  ])rincipally  in  the  hejul  and  neck — the  bill  is  sharjier 
and  finer  and  the  head  smaller  :  init  its  chief  distinguishing  feature  is  the  neck,  which 
is  covered  with  long,  beautiful  dun-coloured  down  for  more  than  half  its  liiiirth 
from  the  hejid  downwards.  1  tried  t<»  kill  one  so  as  to  get  the  skin  as  a  specimen,  lait 
after  I  had  fired  three  time-  at  close  range  with  heavy  shot  it  seemed  as  lively  as  if  I 
had  not  fired  at  all.  T  then  killed  it  with  my  ritle,  but  the  bullet  so  tore  and  mangled 
the  skin  that  it  was  useless. 

With  the  exception  of  a  snuiU  species,  locally  called  the  arctic  trout,  fish  are  not 
numerous  in  the  district.  Schwatka  calls  this  trout  the  grayling,  Vnit  from  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  that  fish  which  1  have  seen  this  is  a  difierent  fish.  It 
seldom  exceeds  ten  inches  in  length,  and  has  fins  very  lai'ge  for  its  size,  which  give  it, 
when  in  motion,  the  appearance  of  having  wings.  Its  dor.sal  fin  is  very  large,  being 
fully  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  very  high.  Tt  is  of  a  brownish  gray  colour 
on  the  back  and  sides,  and  lighter  on  the  belly.  Tt  is  found  in  large  nund)ers  in  the 
u]iper  part  of  the  river,  esjiecially  where  the  current  is  swift,  and  takes  any  kind  of  bait 
greedily.  The  flesh  is  somewhat  soft  and  not  very  j)alatable.  Lake  trout  are  caught 
in  the  lakes,  l)Ut  as  far  as  T  saw,  are  not  numerous  nor  of  large  si /e.  They  take  a  troll 
bait  readily,  anti  a  few  were  caught  in  that  way  coming  down  the  lakes,  but  the  largest 
did  not  weigh  more  than  si.v  or  seven  jxninds.  Salmon  came  up,  I  was  assured  by 
.several  Indians,  natives  of  the  district,  as  far  as  Lake  Labarge,  and  are  never  found 
above  it,  but  l>r.  I)awson  reports  their  dead  bodies  along  the  river  for  some  mih  al)ove 
the  canon.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  unrelial)ility  of  information  received  fr  an  the 
native.s,  who  frecpiently  neither  understand  nor  are  understood. 

On  the  way  down  salmon  were  first  seen  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  abuve  Five 
Finger  llapids.  One  can  easily  trace  their  pas^agt^  through  the  water  by  the  slight 
ripple  they  make  on  the  .surface  and,  with  care,  they  can  be  taken  by  gently  placing  a 
scoop  net  in  (heir  way  and  lifting  them  out  when  they  enter  it.  After  coming  up  the 
river  two  thousand  miles  they  aie  poor,  and  would  not  realize  much  in  the  market.  At 
the  boundaiy,  in  the  early  winter  months,  the  Indians  caught  some  that  were  frozen  in 
on  small  streams,  and  fed  them  to  their  dogs.  Some  of  these  I  saw  :  they  were  piwr  and 
spent. 

I  had  very  little  opportunity  to  learn  anything  of  the  language,  manners,  custom.s, 
or  religion  of  the  natives  on  my  way  through  their  country,  my  time  with  them  being 
so  short,  and  none  of  the  whites  whom  I  met  in  the  district  seemed  to  po.sse.ss  any 
information  upon  which  I  ctmld  draw.  I  got  a  few  items,  but  as  they  may  oi-  may  not  be 
fact.s,  I  shall  not  report  them.  Tiie  statements  of  every  one  I  met,  however,  pretty 
well  establish  that  by  one  of  their  laws  inheritance  is  through  the  mother. 
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As  far  as  possiblo  I  liavo  obtaineil  tlio  muiilifr-  nl  t!io  variuiix  hatrls  a'.uiii;  the 
river.  Bcgiiiniiii,'  at  tlio  o'ast  the  iiumln'r  of  thf  Cliillcnots,  us  stat.  l  hy  Ci)iimiaiulfr 
Ni'Well,  was  i;5S  souls,  of  wIhuu  aludit  4U  were  fiill-y;ii)wii  mon. 

As  far  as  T  coultl  Lfatlu'r  from  (i.-Cariiiack,  wlio  lives  with  the  T.ii,'ish  fiidiati^,  and 
lias  OIK!  of  tlii'in  for  a  wife,  there  are  of  them  ahoiit  111'  souls  all  told,  hut  niatiy  of 
the>P  lire  almost  permanently  lncateil  with  the  t'hilkoots,  some  of  the  latter  iiavin^ 
TuLfish  wives. 

Tlie  Ta;;ish  coniplainetl  bitterly  to  me,  as  well  as  tlu'V  could,  haviui;  only  a  few 
worfls  of  Chinf)<)k  and  Kn^dish  witli  whicii  to  convey  their  nioanin;;,  of  the  tyranny  and 
roliliery  of  the  Chilkoots.  Klohkshun,  the  Chief  of  the  Tagish.  said  "  Chilknut  all 
same  dog,'  imitatini;  the  snapping  action  of  a  dog  as  he  said  so.  Thos"  who  ha\'e  had 
any  experience  with  Indian  dogs  can  appreciate  the  comparison.  These  people  are 
scattered  along  the  river  from  the  Teslintoo  up.  The  ordy  market  they  li.ive  at 
pri'^i'Ut  for  the  few  furs  tliey  collect  is  on  the  coast  at  tlie  head  of  the  Inlet,  an<l  they 
say  they  are  rol)l)ed  of  half  their  goods  on  the  way  there  hy  the  Chilkoots.  On  my 
way  to  the  sunnnit  I  met  three  or  four  Tagish  coming  in  with  two  packs  of  furs,  to 
tr.ide.  Meeting  me  afterwards  at  tlie  summit,  one  of  them  informed  me  that  they 
were  met  a  short  distance  outside  the  village,  and  one  of  the  packs  was  taken  from 
them  hy  force,  and  the  other  paid  for  at  forced  prices.  .Mucii  of  this  talk  1  have  no 
<loul)t  was  intended  to  create  .sympathy,  and  induce  eharity,  as  they,  like  many  other 
Indians,  are  inveterate  hei^gars  ;  but  I  ha\e  no  doubt  that  they  are  little  more  than 
.^lavcs  to  tlu!  Chilkoots,  aiul  are  Ij  ith  mbbed  and  swindled  most  barefacedly. 

ik'low  Five  Finger  Kajads  I  saw  two  families  of  Indians,  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  souls,  very  poor  looking,  and  the  most  stupiil  I  ha\e  ever  met.  \\'antini,'  to 
l)uy  some  t«;a  and  other  stull"  from  me,  they  tendired  in  {payment  the  tin  stamps  that 
are  put  by  .some  manufacturers  on  plugs  of  tobacco.  These,  they  signilieil  to  us,  liad 
l.ven  given  to  them  in  exchange  for  furs  by  the  coist  fndians.  It  is  possible  that 
t'.'.ey  li.'id  got  them  from  tiie  Indians  on  the  tobacco,  and  were  trying  to  swindle  me, 
I  lilt  1  .im  inclined  to  think  not. 

At  Stewait  lliver  there  wi-re  two  Indian  men,  two  women  and  two  children.  t)ne 
of  the  men  liad  picked  up  a  fesv  wonls  of  Knglish  from  the  miners  and  traders  the 
winter  before,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  i)e,  was  very  communicative.  He  informed  me 
that  then'  were  about  thirty  families  of  Indians  u])  the  river  twenty  or  tliirty  miles, 
'•  one  fl.iy,"  as  he  ex})res.sed  it.  They  were  living  on  .salmon,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
catching  all  they  rei|uired. 

J»etween  Stewart  I'ivei'  and  I'orty  ^lile  lliver  three  families  were  met  with,  but, 
as  they  knew  neither  Knglish  nor  Chinook,  no  information  as  t(t  their  headt|uarters 
conld  be  got  from  them.  It  is  proliable  they  were  a  p;irt  of  the  baud  located  at  h'ort 
Jli'iiance.  Mr.  Harper  informed  me  that  the  band  at  the  latter  place  numbered  aljout 
twelve  familes,  or,  say,  7U  souls.  At  Helle  Isle,  fifteen  miles  below  the  boundary, 
Havid's  band  i.«  located.  It  iiuml)ers  (io  to  7<)  .souls.  About  one  hundred  miles  below 
the  lioundary  Charley's  band  has  its  liead(|uaiters.  It  numbers  about  twelve  families, 
in  all  about  OG  souls.  I  came  more  in  contact  with  the  last  two  bands  than  with  any 
of  the  others,  as  Havid's  band  was  only  twelve  miles  from  my  winter  (|uai'ters  for  some 
niouths,  and  many  of  them  were  freiiuently  in  the  liouse  with  me  for  a  night  or  two  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Forty  Mile  Hiver.  .\  missionary  sent  ov(>r  by  the  iiiglit  l!ev. 
liishop  liompa.s,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  diocese  of  .\[acken/ie  lliver  for  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England,  was  stationed  with  Pavid's  hand  all  winter. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Archdeacon  McDonald,  now  in  charge  of  the  mission  work 
at  Fort  McPherson,  on  I'eel  IJiver,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  afterwards  at 
Rampart  House,  Charley's  band  used  to  resort  to  tho.se  posts  foi-  their  trade,  and  that 
gentleman  taught  them  to  read,  and  instiucted  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  testify  that  they  have  profited  by  this  instruction, 
and  still  retain  a  loving  memory  of  those  times.  They  hold  every  Sunday  a  service 
among  themselves,  reading  from  their  books  the  prayers  and  lessons  for  the  day,  and 
singing  in  their  own  language  to  some  old  tunc  a  simi)le  hymn.  They  never  yo  on  a 
journey  of  any  length  without  these  books,  and  always  read  a  portion  before  they  go  to 
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sleep.  I  (In  not  pn-tond  that  these  uiin  arc  faultless,  or  that  they  do  not  nei-d  watch- 
inir,  I'lit  I  do  hclifve  that  Mi<ist  of  them  are  sinceii'  in  their  professions  and  strive  ro  do 
what  they  liav(«  l)ef'n  taiij^iit  is  rij;ht.  Ihey  are  ;,'ri'edy  and  >e!li^h  in  llieir  transa^' ions 
with  •vhites,  hut  i  tliink  niwh  of  tliat  is  berause  they  have  prolialjly  never  had  the  sin 
of  undue  tfrecd  put  forcibly  Iteforn  tlieni  by  their  pastoi'. 

l»a\id's  andCiiarleys  bands  manifested  to  nn.'  a  mueh  slroni;er  sympithy  for 
Canada  tiian  for  tiie  I'nited  Slates.  Some  of  t!iis  feeliiii,' nu;.'ht  be  (hn  to  policy,  hn' 
aujihl  1  know,  but  hitiierto  ino^t  of  their  deaiin;,'s  and  ail  their  education  have  liei-ii 
Canadian.  The  total  number  on  the  rixor  is  4S2,  of  whom  l.'ili  are  below  the  boundaiy, 
leasinii  •' !••  dfmncili-d  in  Canada,  ft  does  not  ap|K'ar  that  any  live  permanently  on  tlie 
upper  I'elly  or  Stewart. 


LATi:ii  ifKPoirrs  fiimm  mh.  .xhlnik. 

CruAKV,    Itii  September,   ISOO. 

r  ai'rived  here  the  evtniin;^  of  ilie  .".tJth  ultimo  after  a  tedious  journey  tlu'.uj^'h 
much  bad  weallier  whicii  delayed  me  fully  10  days.  I  leave  for  the  lioundary  in  a  day 
and  will  commeni"''  markini;  it  at  once.  With  reference  to  the  appli'j-itions  for  land  at 
Selkirk  1  may  say  I  iiave  not  seen  the  applicant^  as  yet.  as  they  are  away.  ftaipears 
to  me,  however,  from  wliat  I  have  learn"d,  tliat  the  Gist  policy  i.s  t<i  sell  the  a])pli.'ants 
tht?  land  they  a'^k  for.   Tiiey  lnive  all  occupied  and  cultivated  p.art  of  it  for  several  ve,u-, 

-._:    •       .  •  .    .i".:..  l_ 'i 1    ...11 .1..      i; :n    .     :.  '..\:    i. 
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rai-inii  hi  their  gardens  such  roots  and  vegetables  as  the  diniate  will  pernut,  on  whicii 
T  will  report  more  fully  later  on.  There  is  no  great  pro-pect  of  any  town  uf  importance 
ever  being  either  at  Cudahy  or  Forty  .Mile.  'I"hei-e  are  many  mining  camps  now  in  the 
country  and,  besides,  the  mii\ers  find  it  J'ays  well  to  what  they  call  "•drift"  that  is 
ipiarry  out  the  fro/en  gi-avel  during  the  winter,  pile  it  u]>,  and  wasli  itduiing  the  spring 
and  summer.  This  keeps  scores  of  men  tin  their  claims  all  winter.  '-■  that  there  is  not 
that  dt  niand  for  town  residences  during  the  winter  that  e.\istcd  i  merly,  and  ■  on^e- 
miently  town  lots  are  at  somewhat  of  a  discount,  (.'oar^fi  goid  and  e.\cellent  pi'o-jiects 
have  been  fi>und  <tn  the  Hootalinijua  (Teslin)  and  tliere  will  likely  be  a  rush  there  next 
spring.      1  will  report  more  fully  on  that  in  future. 

I  propose  if  T  can  close  my  operations  hei'i'  early  enough  next  season  to  make  h 
survey  and  examination  of  the  I  lootalincpia  rivers  and  basins  on  my  wa}'  out  toJuneiiU. 
I  think  this  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  that  region. 


CunAHY,  8th  January,  1S96. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following  interim  report  of  my  operations  since 
I  came  into  this  territory  : — 

I  have  already  .sent  out  a  short  report  from  this  place  being  fortunate  enougii  to 
catch  the  boat  here  when  I  came  down.  In  that  report  T  made  some  remarks  on  the 
townsites  in  our  territory  ;  since  then  \  have  learned  nothing  of  importance  in  t!iat 
connection,  the  most  noteworthy  fact  being  that  gold  bearing  (|uart/.  has  been  f(»un<i  in 
Cone  hill  which  stands  miilway  in  the  valley  of  the  Forty  Mile  Kiver.  a  couple  of  miles 
above  the  junction  with  the  Yukon.  Tiie  quantity  in  sight  rivals  that  of  thoTreadwell 
mine  on  the  ccnst,  and  the  (luality  is  better,  so  much  so  that  it  is  thought  it  will  jiny 
well  to  work  it  even  under  tlie  conditions  existing  here.  Application  has  been  made 
to  ]iuichase  it,  and  an  expert  is  now  eoguged  in  putting  in  a  tunnel  to  test  the  I'.xtent. 
Indications  in  sight  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  hill  is  composed  of  this 
metalliferous  rock.  If  the  tests  corroborate  this,  a  stamp  mill  will  be  erected  next 
season,  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  futuii- of  this  country.  If  this 
venture  succeeds,  (as  it  doubtless  will,  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  are  ai)le  to 
push  it)  it  will  give  permanent  employment  to  a  good  nriny  men,  who  with  their 
families  will  form  (juite  a  community. 
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ruKox  in  farmer.  # 

Apart  tntiii  this  I  iMiiiuit  sn*  set y  inucli  of  a  I'liiiiict'  t'nr  spcculatiuu  in  Imyiiii;  <ir 
s«'llini,'  town  sites  :  and  my  npinioii  is  onnlinnod  l>y  the  present  eondii 'nn  !'t'  Kurty  Mile, 
wliii'li  now  (.'omLuiis  \eiy  tew  jieople,  tlie  ;.'rcal  majorit '.'■;'  Mie  miners  ii'niaiiiini,' on  their 
olainiH  all  winter,  coininj;  in  only  oiui-  or  Ian  ii  e  tor  supplies.  liven  in  the  case  ot  l)\v 
mine  at  Cono  liill  Immii;;  worked,  only  a  siliano  woiihl  be  formed  around  it. 

(Mitsideof  all  snrh  considerations,  the  present  applicant-;  for*  Korty  Mile  and 
Ciidahy  town  sites  have  either  ilireclly  or  indirectly  occupied  the  prcMMil  sites  for 
yoni's  and  spent  thousands  of  dollar><  improving  and  laiildin;;  fin  lliem.  ( )iie  Iiouhu 
erecte  I  in  l''<iity  Mile  la«.t  simimer  is  said  to  have  cost  ."'ll^tinO.  It  would  i-ost 
between  two  and  three  thoiismd  in  <  )ttawa.  These  improvements  cover  so  much  ;,'roiind 
that  csen  if  it  were  deoidetl  t<i  lay  out  the  town  site  and  convey  it  in  lots  the  ii|)plicanta 

Would  liave  a  claim  to  most  of  the  L,'round  tliev  ask  for. 

-k  *  *  *  '       -t-  *  ♦  % 

A  couple  of  coul  claims  have  been  staked  and  applied  for,  whii-h  \  will  survey  in 
the  spriiiu'.  "iid  at  the  same  time  make  an  evamination  of  the  coid  area  where  they  are. 
I  may  anticipate  this  to  a  certain  e.xt^'iit  l>y  sdvini,'  lliat,  a  few  days  .after  [  rep  >rtcd  to 
you  last  fall,  I  went  up  (.'oal  creek  to  search  for  this  coal,  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
iM'port  (»f  IS87  and  ISSM.  [  found  it  alnuit  7  mih's  up  the  creek  overlyiiii'  a  cmirse 
sandstone  and  under  drift  clay  and  ^'ivivel. 

The  se.am  is  \'l  t'eet  t'l  inches  thick.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  u'ood  cpiality  of  liiiiiite. 
I  ha\c  packed  .'JU  or  10  |)oun(ls  of  the  l)est  specimens  I  found  a  few  feet  in,  and  will 
send  tliem  out  to  you  in  the  sprinji,   that  a  test  may  lie  made.     That  exposure  has  now 

been  stiked  and  Mpplic<l  foi'  tn  tlie  ai^enl  here.      I  jiid^'e  from  the  position   of  thes« a| 

claims  that  we  have  (piite  an  area  of  coal  here.  I'.oth  exposures  furnish,  as  far  as 
extermil  features  show,  the  same  character  of  coal,  and  are  aluiut  the  .same  level,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  they  are  in  the  same  seau;.  I  will  mak-i'  a  search  in  the  inter-veniny 
ilistaiice  to  determine  this  when  I  make  a  survey  of  the  claims.  Coal  is  lepoited  in  the 
drift  on  Chandindu,  about  30  miles  up  the  river  from  Iwre,  which  would  go  to  show 
that  there  is  another  ari'a  or  a  continuation  of  this  one  there. 

On  my  way  down  the  river  I  saw  the  co]iper-t)eaiin.:  vein  near  Thron-hiuck  Creek 
above  iMirt  Kelianee.  1 1  does  not  appear  to  be  extensive,  l)ut  there  are  several  small 
vr'ins  in  the  v  icinity,  and  it  may  be  that  a  commercially  valuable  deposit  may  lie  'ound  ; 
aliout  ■_'•")  mile-  further  down  I  foiiiul  a  small  v(>in  which  imlii'ales  that  this  ci  nper 
deposit  is  extensive. 

I  found  a  small  seam  of  rather  poor  asbestos  a  short  distance  from  (Ju<lil.y, 
and  as  there  is  ipiiti;  an  extensive  area  of  serpentine  around  here,  aslieslos  may  vet  bo 
found  of  coiiimei'cial  value. 

\'ery  rich  placer  ilii^i^iiiLfs  are  now  being  worked  on  the  creeks  llovvinu  into  ."sixty 
.Mile,  part  of  whi(;li  are  supposed  to  he  in  Canada.  1  shall  be  able  to  say  definitely  when 
T  produce  tiie  line  that  far    where  they  are  and  how  much  we  have  of   them. 

Kxcept  in  the  vicinity  i>f  Ivirly  .Mile  liiere  appears  to  i)e  nothing  doing  in  the  way 
of  ijuart/  )«rospecting. 

Last,  season  ^ood  pl.acer  mines  were  found  on  the  irootaliinjua  -Teslin  of  1  »aw.son  — 
with  coarse  gold  in  tle-m,  and  there  w  ill  probably  be  a  lot  of  claims  worked  tht>ie  next 
season.  Several  miners  were  winteriiu;  there  to  lominence  operations  early  in  the  spring. 
A  great  de.al  of  improvement  has  been  introduced  in  the  workire.;  of  placer  diggings, 
which  has  mucii  inci'cased  the  lailput.  Tln^  miner  instead  of  putting  in  the  winter 
months  in  the  towns  and  saloons  remains  on  his  claim  all  winter,  cutting  wood  in  the 
earlier  months,  with  which  he  buil  Is  fiies  and  thaws  the  frozen  gravfl,  piling  it  up  to 
be  washed  as  soon  as  the  tlovv  of  water  in  the  sjiring  will  permit.  In  this  way  the  worV. 
is  more  than  doul)led,  but  as  the  supply  of  wood  is  very  limited  except  on  the  main 
river  this  cannot  always  be-  done. 


TIMItKR. 


in 


The  timber  tit  for  buildings  nnd    lumber  is   fast  disappearing  alimg  the  river,  and 
a  few  years  there  will  be  none  left  near  here.     There  is  a  portable  saw  mill  at  Fort 
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I>ErM!TME.\T  or  iiiK  ISTI.UIOH. 


Oifilvif'-  1(;0  Jiiilci' iiljii\<>  t,lii>.'. — ami  niif' licic,  wliirli  vcm  |y  ,,):  ;i  m^,,  „j  ,i(.a]  ,,t'  iumi  .m-. 
\N't'n'  iili  this  uliliiX'il  in  (',uia<l!i  n  •fliin;;  miiilil  In-  Nii>l  ot  it,  1)1, i  mhiic  ol'  it  -uc^  ildwn 
the  liviT  iiitu  AiiiififJUi  tcnititiy,  in  .■ddiiiuti  .nvviiicii  w  <;ikm!  ijwil  (if  WH-d  lu.d  lo^'surc 
I'lit  fill  our  sill':'  ;iiiil  llnaifd  into  Aiiusku  whi'ic  it  j,  u!«i.  S-.iin'  men  iiiiikc  <  'niisinc.-s  nt' 
I  liis,  ,ui<l  (111  tlii>ui  tc.'i-l  till'  (!(ijuitiiit'nt  nii^'hl  I'oli' li  diii';-.  'riicrc  i^  vcf.  !illl«' mint! 
timl)(!i  '111  till'  Aii»»'rii.au  nidc  of  tlic  line,  Ikmh'*;  llic  ilciiiand  forom  liinhcr. 

■t-  <'•  *  '•  *  ■■;.  -V- 

Tlic  |)oli(.'c  !i,n\c  Si.  t'iir  iindi'  a  xcry  liiviiiiniMlc  inijiicssioii,  and  tlic  ;^c;ifiai  )M)|icv  <»t' 
the  jiovciniiu'iii    id  '•oiuuMtioii  wiiJi  this  district  is  iKhnircd, 

Tli<!  lurii'liiUit  >  .'lie  well  -lUi^ticd  wit  h  i  1:  'tiiiiiishnifnt  of  a  'lUiit  of  jiist  ice,  and 
look.  fni'ilH!  cu  ly  addili.iii  of  M>nif  .•■ori    ••[  a  coiiri  of  lecocd  niicic  IransfciN  and  ciaiiiis 

can   lie   I  rroldi'd,  Sil  lliat    tile  i-ollfcti'Ml  ii!   d('l)t-«  i;in   tic   lllidiM'taki'H     wiili    KOMI"    di-ul''      if 

ciTtaiii'v.  A-  il  i^  iiou,  A  transfii.s  to  U,  who  k>'<'|>'-  the  record  as  !.>nj,'  a-  it  pay->  liiiii 
1,0  do  S.I,  lull  if  he  is  disiioimsi,  and  A  i-;  alj-citl  or  di-sln/in'si  Imo,  he  inav  d'-sti'ov  it,  and 
repii(nM.te  |iayi;ienl  of  his  dclits.  'I'his  has  u.iMiric<l  alceady,  and  as  a  j;;oi»d  d.al  of  tians- 
feninsj;  and  roiuitcr  Iransferi-inj^  is  iniiul,u''d  in,  if  may  o.cin-  n.ni  frt  i|Ueiit  ly  in  the 
future  iiidess  >oiiie  (.•ouci  of  record,  is  cii'atf.'(!. 

it  i-  ]iinhaiii(!  (h»>  lioundarics  of  the  police  juri.sdict iou  may  lia."  In  lie  eMonded  in 
liie  lie  ir  future,  for  a  i;(iod  (h-ul  of  tr;idini.'  is  done  on  the  head  waters  fif  tiie  rivi'i'  Ity 
jiarlit(s  wlio  (Kis-.  tiie  .suiiiiiiit  ^f  tiie  cojist  |iHSNes  with  t;o' d-.  fnmi  .1  nneau.  Ai-i>liie 
'niiKM's  on  the  iiead  wateis  and  on  the  Jloot;diii(|ua  In  i  11^4  in  their  «U)i|ihes  fmiii  .1  iineau. 
Now  one  of  the  trath-i's  here  llarjier  h.is  a  sjiidi  .-.tfaiidxiat  n.uni-d  ihe  "  I'x  a'.ec.' 
whirh  he  ;.'■»!  in  last  season  for  the  eX|n-es-  |aii]io\c  of  reaeidn;;  th'-  upj-er  |iart  nf  liie 
ri\>r  ami  its  ailhients  with  supplie-,  ;^nd,  liaviiii;  j>iud  dmyon  all  liis  f.u  ^-i}.;!)  ;.'oods, 
(•.•vpcts  to  he  jiro'rcte  1  a,';;»fin-t  .sinu^^led  ^^twids.  .Slumld  ih.  l!'.otalin(|ua  liirn  out  as 
e.\|ii!  ted  .and  pinu.ised,  a  poljrf  for<'e  will  he  rei|uii'e(|  their.  !  i  irper  will  try  html  to 
\<\'\  up  with  siipplie-  '.1  il  .ind  I'f.lin  Lake.  I  faliey  he  can  lay  d.iwii  iiii>st  thin;."^  li.ere 
u.s  cheaply  as  thi  \  mh  in-  laoi.'uti!  o^er  \\xy  pa -s.  Ii  co-t*:  ^l  1  to  .-"l,'!  soin'  1  ina-.  inure 
— per  H'O  p'lUiid-  io  I  ijinspoi'i  toni  I  aiy  1  ii>  'he  Like-,  w  hich  make.-,  iji.ur  cii--i  -'Ku  tn .-^1  7, 
p(-r  hundred  a,  the  i.d<e,  while  il  co.-,!s  (  r  i-  sold  here  for  ^i^  'I'hii.;,'-'  h'Te  ;ire  sold  .^i 
low  now  tjiat  were  I  i'\(U'  eoininj;  in  from  the  I'.icitic  ai.'ain  I  v..iu!d  hniij,' iiolhin;;  iu 
(pjantiiy  hut  hacon,  on  whi'h  i  ini^ht  saxc  n.  dollar  or  t\\o  a  hundicii,  il  lieiniisold  here 
for  .-■.'!<l  to  .•<.'>.")  pel  liundrcd.  '  * 

I  iiavc  prothiced  the  houndary  line  at.oul  Tim-  nidi-  north  "f  wlair  it  crosses  th«! 
\'iikoii  IliMi,  wl.drh  is  ;is  far  as  I  (hou;,'ht  n<idful.ii  pri'senl.  !  ha  \  e  al-o  produced  ii 
alioiit,  7  mil  's  south,  and  alioiit  the  end  of  lehniaiy  vull  resume  work  and  run  it  as  far 
as  Sixty  .Mile  Itiici.  \\\  ronnerljun  with  this  I  lia-.e  occUjiied  six  pholoyiaph  .-tatiuiis 
and  de\oloi>e(l  idi  i  he  plat^'S  exposed  which  ha\e  luncd  out  salisfaclorily.  I  li  i\(  inidi' 
a  cross  section  mea-UMMnentdf  the  ^'ukoM   l!,\er  «  la  re  the  luaindars'  cr«is>(.s  ii. 

In  ihe  vicinity  of  the  ri\er  1  ha\c  I'pened  out  a  wide  line  in  (lie  wi.  id  whi'  h  will 
,'eiiiaiii  s  isjlilc  for  scxcrid  years,  lull   I  erected  nothin;.:  p<  iinuueiil  on  il. 

>  ¥-  '     ■.'  •,  ■  i-  -4-  4-  * 

1  p  to  diitc  our  iowe.-t  temperature  lue.  i)een  (i'l  I.elow  /en*.  The  winter  has  heen 
I'.nusuidly  wind\.  <''imin;,'  U)i  heii'  we  had  (o  fan  a  strong;  wind  when  "i2  helow  /e'o, 
and  fro/.cn  fai'cs  and  no  cs  ulnic  the  rule  i\i  the  d.iy. 

No  ni.ai;  from  oiiiiiie  sin''e  Se;i'iiiilii-r, 


ilatc. 


V\  iiAiiv,  Piih  .liine,  \^'M\ 
I  su  limit  the  fi'l'ow  I'l:,'  interim  icport  of  my  op  ra'im  s  in  the  \'ukon  l>i-.l  liei  no  to 


After  li.y  re'uiii  llierf  was  sonic   llic    ilcir  wi-atlier  in  .Januar\,  liiil   il  was  e\eccd 
inj<iy  cold,  •aore  than  (ili    iiclow  /ero,  nnc  ni;.hl  'i.'^  '"•  ;  and  a-^  I  had  Imih  my  ears  pretty 
hialiy  fro/cn  jiiid  could  imt   pi  (ait  in    iieh  c  >!d  without  having;  them  covcrcl,  so  thai  I 
ctiuld  not  Ik"'.;  llie  chidtioiuel(  r  heal,  I    cuuld    not    oIismvc   until    th«  eml  of  the  moiiih 
wlien  we  had  two  tine  nifihtA     'J'.tth  and  ."luth     mild  enough  for  nai  tt»  work. 


ruKoy  hisTincT. 
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Having  ifdm-  .1  .'n!  my  <)l>s»M'vations,  hihI  tin-  days  luiviiij;  attairu'd  a  rcasoiiahle 
Icnulii,  I  vvtMit  into  ciinip  on  tin?  line  on  tin;  *J<Jtli  Frl»ruiiry,  resuniifig  work  on  tins  "Jl-'nd. 
hill  A-  t,h(!  hill  inp-,  arc  all  »ai'<'  and  from  two  to  tlircf  tliow-auil  t'fct  al)o\i'  tlio  river  we 
lost  inaiiv  days  iliroHi,di  t.lif  licrce  winds. 

Onr  progress  was  noci'ssarily  slow  t'or  this  reason  and  also  from  the  fact  that  1 
|ili.it(i^'raiiiii!d  from  several  stations,  wliirli  took  snme  time.  As  there  were  no  important 
<!ifks  hetween  the  Viikoti  and  Korty  Mile  llivers  I  did  not.  eiit  the  line  out  cnntiiiu- 
oiisly,  hut  left  it  sn  that  any  one  wisiiing  to  ran  j)la<e  liiinself  un  or  very  near  to  the 
line.  The  ilistanei-  from  the  Yukon  to  l-'orty  Mile  |{iver  is  a  little  over  twenty  live 
miles.  In  the  valleys  along  the  line  the  timhcr  was  thick,  with  much  nnderhrtish,  hut 
\rrv  little  of  it  is  (if  miifh  value.  (Juriously  enough  tip-  line  kept  generally  iti  the 
valleys  or  on  the  sides  of  them,  and  \ery  little  of  it  was  in  the  open.  (Juing  from  point 
to  point  we  had  to  follow  as  much  is  possihie  tlie  hill  Utps  anti  ridges.  I  re.ichefl  l-'orly 
Mile  l!;\er  with  this  survey  on  the  l.'Jili  .March.  l''rom  this  point  southwards  tlwre 
are  many  streams  lui  hy  tin;  lin  •,  ail  »i  win  .'h  are  more  or  I  ss  gold  hcaiing  and  all 
have  heen  moie  ^r  less  pr(i-ipe<aed.  Tii-s  ni"  <■  ssiiated  my  cultiny  the  line  out 
coritinuuusiy  from  I'urty.Mil*^  itixi-r  otiw.inis.  svhii-li  increased  our  work  very  much. 
Till'  v.dlevs  traversed  ar.'  ifenerally  upwards  of  LtjOlt  fed  deep  and  often  very  steep,  so 
that  the  woik  was  exeecdinniy  lalxirious. 

^ran•^portinl,'  "lui  outlit  from  i-amp  to  camp  was  often  .  •  -ry  hard  t.isk  as  the  hills 
were  so  steep  r\erylhinu  had  to  he  Jiai  k>d  UJitln'm,  whicli  in  the  deep  soft  Show  was 
anvthing  hut  easy.  I  reaehcd  a  jioinl  within  two  miles  of  Sixty. Mile  Ifiver  on  the 
1  Ith  Ajiril.  and  iis  I  had  passed  all  the  creeks  of  any  note,  and  many  of  them  were 
alreads  runidng  water  and  our  way  lay  down  them.  I  thouyhl  it  well  to  ijiiit  work  on 
tlie  line  and  return  to  l'"i.rty  Mile  and  Cudahy,  and  at'end  to  the  loral  surveys  tin-re. 
The  wealiier  was  line  and  warm,  and  -o  miieh  w.iter  ran  in  the  cri-eks  hy  whicli  we  had 
to  i-eturn  that,  we  could  only  tra\el  .i  lew  1iomi>  in  i  iie  early  moridng  and  forenoon. 
Had  tiie  season  heen  nwie  fa\  oiualile  I  would  lia\e  sisiied  (llacier  and  .Miller  ( 'reeks 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  he  in  Alaska,  hut  are  found  to  iiin  in  ( 'anada  foi' 
some  distam-e.  They  are  the  two  richest  creeks  yet  foinid  on  tln'  ^'ukon  .ami  art?  hoth 
t  riliutarir-s  of  Si.xfv.Mih-  liisei.  Iloth  i  i-ceks  are  fully  located  and  worked,  eaeh  ejaim 
hcin;^  .')I»U  feet  along  the  ereek  and  the  width  of  the  valley  or  cieek  hed.  There  are 
ne/irly  jiJO  damis,  all  of  wiiieh  p  ly  wi-ll.  Une  on  .Miller  ('reek  I  understand  will  yield 
7o  to  so  thousand  dilhuv  ihi'  season,  and  the  owner  will  U'l,  it  is  said,  hetween  10  and 
"I'l  Ihoii  .111(1  do'!. us.  Ill  t  .i»k  out,  it  is  reported,  nearly  half  that  sum  Last  year  oil  ihe 
s.iiiie  c'.uiii,  an  i  ••\pei'ts  to  do  e.|ually  w<-ll  ne.\t  ye.ai.  'I'his  is  much  the  liche^t  ckdui 
yet  found,  hut  all  on  tho^e  creeks  ilo  well.  Tlieri'  .tie  m.iny  other  ereeks  in  this 
\icinilv  yet  to  he  pros|)ected  and  -onie  will.  I  have  no  douhl,  pay  well.  (ioM  is  found 
all  along  the  valley  of  Sixty  Mile  Hiver,  and  undei  more  I'avourahle  e.tnditions.  hoth 
niereant  ile  and  <  lini  M  !'•.  i'  w.iuld  yield  :.'<Hid  residts  to  large  enterprises.  The  mei-eant  ile 
conditions  w  ill  improve  :  the  elim.ate  i- a  seriotis  dillicnlty  hut  will  he  siM'mounted  in 
time  I  l>elie\c.  Along  the  km  I't  or  \'l  mih-s  of  the  line  I  ran.  the  mountains  consist 
pi  incij'.dlv  of  i|uar( /.  and  •cliisis,  which  no  rloul't  originally  lu'ld  the  •_'. >ld  foiinij  in  the 
x.illeys  i.nd  dotilitless  hold  some  \i>t.  Several  nn-n  have  t.iken  to  ipiart/  |irospectin),',  and 
from  ilK.ieat  ions  which    I    will   dwell  on    liter    |   iielie\e  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  mag 

niriisllt    (lisr'lM'lieK. 

T';e  iiiiiKMs  on  a!l  the  creek  lef.iaed  to  h.ive  i|uieily  accepted  my  line  as  the 
hoiind.irv  i>ii>  I'lii,  and  as  far  as  I  i-an  learn  .it  pi'e^ent  thcireneral  feeling  is  s.itisfaciioii 
thai  one  can  now  know  where  he  is.  K\en  if  the  Ime  is  not  linal,  no  one  douhts  its 
heing  \  CIV  near  the  linal  position.  A-  tar  as  run  it  is  marked  hy  cairns  of  stones 
wherever  ii  wa .  possililc  i.>  pi.M-ure  t hi-m  with  na -on.ihlc  lime  ;ind  lahoiir.  .and  is  cut 
ihiouuh  the  wood-  .iiid  lila/eil  so  that  no  one  who  w.ints  to  iind  it  can  mistake  it. 
.\  not  her  source  of  .sat  isfac'tioii  to  all  is  that  they  now  know  distanci*  and  dir«'ctions 
.Manv  miiii-rs  i-eui.irl;  to  me  '  we  now  know  ho.^  we  are  goinu,  we  can  see  where  south 
is.  '  in  this  hi^h  iaiitii  ie  in  the  iniiiiier  months  it  is  inipos^ihle  to  t(>ll  when  the  sun 
i-  .ear  the  iiieridi.in  lieciuse  its  elmnye  in  altitude  is  ho  little  for  •'*  or  '.•  hours,  con- 
lA 
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sei|Uf'nlly  i'ny  \iu'\tn  lidwoeii  «iast  luul  west  was  uallcd  sctinewhcn;  iitiar  scutli.  This 
li<'l|>s  to  cxjilain  mucli  of  Llie  variaiiw  in  the  direction  of  points  ns  ;i,'iv('n  \iy  miners  and 
(illidN  wlio  liavf  no  i()in{)a->s  or  an-  unacijuainted  with  tlic  use  of  one  and  the  a|ipli(!(ition 
of  the  dcrliiiation. 

On  my  aitival  ;il  Cudahy  I  rcnifd  two  ciiliins  from  llicN.  A.  '1".  iV  'i".  Co.,  to 
IioiiM'  my  men  and  self  as  I  would  be  around  hfn-  prol)al)lv  until  I  >tar(i<l  up  tin-  livcr. 
1  did  this  iM'cau^"'  thcrr  aic  no  convcMicnt  iii.mpin;;  piJircs  in  t\n\  \  iriuiiy,  .und  jn  the 
sprin;^;  all  the  llats  are  like  lakes  ulon^  the  river  until  weli  into  liie  month  of  .Iihm!. 

After  a  couple  of  days  rest  for  the  party,  who  had  workeil  very  liai-d,  and  aftoi'  T 
iiad  deviloped  all  my  piiotoj;raph>,  I  lie;;an  to  attend  lothe  io.iil  >ur\  I'S's,  lir^t  sur^xcyintr 
tlie  eoid  elaims  on  (..'oal  Creek  and  makinu  a  i:liai!i  tiavers,-  >ui'\i'y  of  tlie  irt-ek  fiom 
the  claim--  down  to  the  Yukon. 

I  ne.xt.  made  a  survey  of  tlu;  Cone  hill  (piart/  minini,'  ciaiui  ,ind  ;i,  chain  traverse 
sur\ey  of  Forty  .Mile  Kiver  from  the  (.laini  down  to  the  Yukon.  1  then  went  to  work 
on  the  l''orty  Mile  town  site*  uiul  Cudahy  town  site.  TIk-  last  I  v.as  asked  to  hlock  out, 
which  I  liasedone.  '1  lie  inana^^er,  .\Jr.  (J.  II  Hamilton,  oUjected  to  stri'cts  (id  feet  wide 
on  such  a  small  jjlot  of  ^round  (tiierc?  is  only  aiiout.  ')U  acres;,  f  leail  him  my  instruc- 
tions  and  wrote  him  an  ollicial  letter  on  the  sufiject,  liut  he  insisted  on  slr«!ets  only  ')0 
tvvi  \^i<l(^  and  a-suiiied  all  i  c-Npon-iliilijy,  so  I  did  as  he  desired.  I  madi  him  a  plot  of 
the  work  done  on  the  ^'rnunil,  and  lie  understands  ihiit,  he  will  h,i»c  to  pay  the  <|cp;irL- 
miiit  for  the  .'•er\iei'  rendered  in  hhiciviiii;  as  well  as  the  ori;:jin!d  survey,  ami  wishes  a 
plan  of  it,  which  of  coui>e  can  only  he  prepared  when  I  i^o  out. 

1  made  ii  complete!  survey  of  !''orty  .Mile,  locating'  and  takinu'  the  dimciisions  of 
every  iiou.se  in  it,  and  it  is  tiie  worst  jiimUle  I  ever  .^aw.  I  ii.id  to  (In  t  his  thoueli  jt 
entailed  a  .;i'eat  deal  of  work,  for  lhei-e  were  so  m  my  claim  lioUier-;,  and  there  ;Lp|ieai-ed 
to  lie  ;i  general  (listiust  in  liie  vicinity  ;  i!\ery  man  wants  iiimself  on  record  in  evidence 
as  to  his  claim.  1  have  taken  some,  Init  !  have  .several  days  work  vet.  I  made  a 
■-urvey  of  the  island  for  the  .XneJiean  misjiion,  and  of  aiioil.i-r  island  I'or  a  man  named 
CiliMiu.  This  i-,  in  ihedeltaof  I'or  I  y  .Mile  Cn  ek,  and  he  iniends  to  maki'a  iiiarke*  uanh-n 
for  the  ^'rowth  of  such  vei,'etal)les  as  the  country  will  produce.  tn  my  linal  report  I  will 
deal  as  ftdly  as  my  experience  hf-re  will  permit  on  thai  phase  of  thi-  count i'y"s  character. 
Many  here  have  small  gardens  and  are  fairly  successful  vvitii  ordinarv  veget.dile ..  1 
iiavc  advise<l  many  to  correspond  \vit!i  the  evperinienial  fari'i  at  Ottawa,  with  ,i,  view 
to  learnin;.'  the  hest  sort  of  vegetahh's  for  growth  in  this  climate.  There  is  an  applica- 
tion in,  and  the  purchase  money  and  cost  of  survey  paiil,  for  SO  acres  just  west  of 
Cudahy  town  site,  which  I  will  survey  in  a  few  days.  'i'here  is  also  an  ajiplication  in 
for  10  acres  containing  a  hay  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  ihe  river,  alioiii  •_'  miies  helow 
here,  whiih  1  will  survey  before  starting  out.  Thert-  are  many  other  applications  in, 
but  I  shall  not  have  time  t.o  attend  to  them,  nor  hav  e  the  part  ies  asked  for  a  Mirvey. 
I  I jiink  thesf!  applications  are  simply  intended  to  hold  the  ground  until  the  future  of 
this  I'eyion  is  fore<;a.4ted  :  it  <!ertjiiidy  looks  promising  now.  I  wwuld  respectfullv  call 
the  attention  of  the  depart meiit  to  ilie  fact  ilwii  tin?  -ervii'cs  of  a  lurveyor  are  urgently 
needed  ii'  here  ,ind  will  be  for  so.iie  years  to  cone',  and  I  would  sUi.'vest  that  one  be 
appoinieil  to  look  after  and  tale  <'harL:e  of  all  i  he  land  interests  in  thi-  district,  lie 
will  lind  plenty  to  do,  and  any  work  outside  of  depart  mental  which  lie  might  he  aske<| 
to  d'l  (and  there  is  much  of  it.  ami  will  be  n'ore  in  the  w.iy  of  en'.'ineeriiig)  would  help 
materiallv  to  |  ay  his  salai'y  which  would  of  course  in  here  have  to  be  libi ml. 

I  have  liad  several  ajiplications  for  engineeiine  surveys,  and  I  have  told  the  p/trlies 
1  can  only  make  thee  as  an  ollicer  of  the  dc|;.irtment,  with  whom  they  will  have  to 
set  tie  on  the  ba>^is  of  the  time  it  took  and  the  cost  per  (hiy  of  the  party  and  myself, 
shotd  I  I  undci'take  any  of  it,  which  i-.  more  than  doubtful.  .\ny  survcnor  so  appointed 
will  icipiire  expetienee  in  the  taking  of  evidence  and  will  need  to  be  patient  and  alien 
tive,  for  it  is  extrciii'  |y  di;licult  to  make  >ome  of  tlu'  peot>ie  hi.|e  underslund  wh.ii,  thev 
want  til  know. 

Some  sort  of  registration  otlico  is  now  and  uill  i  <•  still  moie  n h-d  in  ihe  country 
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AiiotliLT  iiic()n\  .'nii'iici'  i-  tlw  \\;u\\  c,:  u  ira'if  nii'diuiii  :  iIpmc  i^  vi-rv  Mitli' fniii, 
iicuily  .ill  business  bciir,'  tiiins/iricil  in  ;;olil  liiist,  Nliicli  pjissi-s  mirrt'iit  ut  •'^17  )it;r 
<iuiiie  "Hiy*,  l»ut,  iis  most  of  it  will  iMt  assiiy  tluit.  llicrt'  is  miimc  liiii'ilsl)ijj  to  tlmso 
tiikini;  it  <»\it,  tln»iiL;li  tlii-n  may  I  <'  no  actual  loss.  It'  oiiotiijli  iiioiu'V  \vcrt'  sent  in  to 
[lay  tlu'  N'oi'th  West  moiiiit"(l  |iolic('  fof  soiii''  t.iiiif  it  would  liclp  I'or  .1  jn'riod  at  least, 
ami  would  «!mpliasi/.t;  X\\>  oxiMlcm-t!  of  (J.mada.  W'liat  coin  and  Idlls  aic  liciv  are 
lar;,'('ly  Ami-rican. 

AnotluT  impoi'taiit  i|iH'stion  is  tlu;  lioalincnt  of  the  li(inMi'  laisiai'ss,  wliirh  i-innot 
lie  innori'il  iiiiirli  lumber:  ;ln'rt'  hi-h  si'\ci-al  siioon^  in  l'o"ty  Mile  and  one  in  ( 'iidaliy, 
yrt  lliiMi'  is  !i!)  Ia«  ri"'OL;ni/in'.^  l!i";i;  nor  rc_fida' ini;'  tinMn  in  an\'  wa\'.  It  would  he 
altno-t  nii|io-isil)lc  and  \(;ry  unnopular  were  . 'ins  att('m|i(  niadi-  \'\  clos*;  tlii-ni.  i.iinioi" 
could  not  1)1'  !<('jii  out  of  the  coinitiy  il  tht'  \\  liolc  NUilli  west  nioiiutcd  polii-c  ui'i'c 
si-attcicd  aionnd  the  i'i\cr. 

Anoih-'i-  siihjci  Aliicii  I  liave  niciilionod  l)cfoi'»'  is  tliat  of  tlic  tim'icf.  Lai'!.'o 
<|naniilics  of  timlicr  aii'  itcin.;  .lud  !ii\c  lici^n  cut  in  our  Icrritory  and  iloatcd  down  liic 
rivcf  to  Aniciicin  tciiitorc,  wiii'ic  il  is  tiscil,  and  C'anadii  derives  ncj  luMiefil.  Were  it 
nse.l  III  dc\ eiuji  oiU'  eounlry  ;1  w o\dd  mat.tcr  |e.s  ;  in  fact,  1  would  encouia'j-e  sin-li  use  ; 
liiit  to  -  •■  tlic  licst  of  oi  r  tiinlier  taken  out  without  any  sort  of  henetlt  to  tin;  country 
is,  I  llii!\k,  woilliy  of  some  >orl  ol  allention.  'I'lieie  is  \).ry  little  useful  timKcr  in  the 
country,  :ind  nuuh  of  what  do.-s  e\isl  i-.  cut  im  fuel,  while  more  of  it  j/oes  heyoiul  tlir> 
lioundary.  In  the  near  future  we  ^hull  fee!  liie  want  of  it.  I  lia\e  sjioken  tothi- 
a;.'nl  a"out  it,  l)Ut  he  has  no  authoiiiy  to  uci,  and.  if  he  had,  is  disinciin.cd  to  run  up 
anil  down  the  liver  lookinj.'  .ifter  ii  ini!e~s  he  has  a  steainer. 

Some  sort  of  ((airt  for  i  h.'  c  ill  ••■I  ion  of  del  its  is  re  |Uiied  liere  now,  ;n\d  w  hei  liei  wv 
not  the  at^ent  could  act  in  thai  cipaciiy  is  a  'jues'lon  to  Im-  dccideil. 

'I'Ik!  ineichani..'  In  r-'  wiio  pay  dut\  are  naturally  di-saiisHed  at  the  ^lnI1:;LdinL;  done 
on  I  he  upper  live'' and  ask  for  'onie  Nort  of  protection.  It  nii;.dit  Ipc  ad\is:io!e  to  have 
a  sipiad  of  police  aie  1  iin  ollicer  soiiu'whei  ■•  on  the  lahe  I o  look  aft er  I !i;i.i.  I  am  thoroii'.;h!y 
convinced  that  a  roid  fro  n  the  coast  to  ^ome  point  on  the  liead  water-  of  the  ri\er, 
preferably  '  'Ik-  T.iku  if  ;it  all  pr  ict  ii  mM,..  would  if.n\ert  ail  our  \:\v\  of  tlie  river  i'llo 
a  hi\e  of  '\\,s\i\  '.■,•.  It  nuiy  oe  s.dil  there  is  no  competition,  ,ii\d  any  way  in  ihe  pre  eni 
cnndi'ion.s  of  ii.ide  iliMi'.'s  cannot  Ite  .-(ild  very  nnich  ilie  iper  at  a  fair  pmtil  <  Mice  let 
a  railr(»)id  j(«t  from  some  pniiit  on  the  cciast  to  -onie  poini  on  the  ii>cr  so  that  wi-  I'ln 
ha\ e  ijuiek,  cheap,  and  eeriain  entrance  atid  exit,  ami  in"  svhoie  ^  iikon  lia-in  wid  in- 
svorked.  At  pre-eiit  the  Inn,'  h ml  makes  the  exj).'nse  of  mining  maeiilniMV  pi.ietii'- 
aliv  jii  ohiliji  i\e,  for  ilf  ei  vt  cif  ti\.n-]io,i  is  oHeu  umre  than  the  (Irst  co>t  of  the 
mai'h  ne. 

Assays  of  I'le  ('one  hill  ijaari/  are  \e:y  .atisfactoiy,  and  ilu-  lU^mt  ity  ';oo(l  fcr 
eene  at  ion-  .if  work  :  we:,  il  on  1  he  coat  tiie  Tieadw  11  miii<'  wMuld  lie  diminiiiise 
hc.side  it.  live  tons  i\i  rock  •.^^\'  iiein^-  -ent  out  ;rom  it  for  a  mill  lest,  :>ucl  -hould  tiiey 
pro\(>  as  s:ilis;actory  a>  'li.'  le-i  nf  a  ton  ■;. m  out  last  \eai,  i  und -r  'and  the 
|)ar;  ies  o»v  tiiti;^  it  wi.l  proceed  lode\el..p  it.  It  ii  stiri-.  and  proses  rea.'oiiidily  success- 
ful there   ir<'  SCO! ( •-  o|' oth'-r  pl.i -  iti  the   .  oun' ry  ih..!    m.iy    yiehl    a-  well.       .\n  expert 

here  who  pro  p.  els  f..r  the  N'.  .\.  'I',  and  I',  t  'o.,  (.lutid  a  hd^^e  I;ist  spring  oii  t  lie  ( 'han 
dind  l«i\erof  .*<  hwatka  (l-:no\vn  as  Twelv  •  .Njlle  '.'reek  here  and  lo.Mted  two  lul!  elaiins 
on  it.  He  told  me  the  iis-a\'  h.^m.-uj.'  .if  uij,  s|ii'(;iu»ens  of  it  w.as  much  more  sal  i>fact.iiy 
than  th.it  of  C.'oiie  hill.  ;ii;d  ihi-  '•■d.e.  hi.  cianns.  i>  where  a  ciuniui'iieement  -hoiild  lit' 
m.ule  in  ipiart/.  milliui;  in  this  cotintiy  iiid  iheie  would  he  im  f,;ir  nf  th"  result,  lie 
appears  to  he  pr-ity  widl  \ersid  in  miniiiif  lore,  is  a  pi.iciieal  as  ayi  1  that  is  his  pro- 
fessio.i  and  he  say-  he  lu'ser  saw  or  n'ld  of  !inythin;.;  like  it  for  exieni  in  the  world. 
lie  ini'ormed  me  th.-re  weie  e\tensi\e  depu-it-.  of  coal  aliout  U't'  mdes  up  the  creek  and 
this  ledi.'e  was  aliout    t  miles  up.      lie  has  no  doulit   l)Ut    that    the   co[ip<.u    aiound   I'ort 
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|);.M-I'l-.1>.       Til.    ..MTIU'-    l'.'*I<'i.1l'. 
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llt^lianco  will,  with  luttoi'  f;ii;iliti<'.s,ycL  he  a  valiiiililc  .'('.it-iiit'  nf  tlu^  cuiuitiy.  ll(!  .showed 
inn  a  'iiiiip  of  nalivtf  i'oj)|i.!r  some  Imliatis  siiid  (hey  t'oiiii<l  on  iIk-  head  of  While  IJiver 
hut  could  not  oi'  would  not  spt'city  wh(!r<!.  Speakiii;,'  of  White'  Kiver  reminds  ino  that  it 
ami  Sixty  Mile  aie  very  eloso  toi,'ether  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lioimdaiy.  1  wa- told  it 
wan  only  a  shoi't  waliv  from  the  cret^ks  of  one  to  the  i-reeks  of  the  oih  i',  hut  how  far 
from  stream  to  stream  is  uncertain. 

This  (.'Xpert  is  an  .Vmcrican  who  has  spent  many  years  of  Jiis  life  in  the  hesi  minin;,' 
districts  in  tlu!  United  State-;,  and  he  assures  me  this  country  |iroinises  heiter  than  any 
Im  over  saw  hefcjr*',  and  as  an  evidei.cr  of  his  sat i.sfaction  with  it  he  is  LjoiiiLi;  to  spoinl 
the  n'>t  of  his  life  here. 

(iri'at  anxiety  is  fell  here  alioiit  a  mail  routeaiid  ie;^'ular  mail.  Last  winter  .">  mail.s 
left  lh(^  coast,  one  hy  the  'I'aku  route,  one  hy  the  While  piss,  iiinl  one  \  ia  'l";ii\a  :  the 
tirst  two  ;;ot  h(Me  in  i;ood  lime,  the  la-;t,(ours  hy  the  way)  did  ii'it,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
arrivo  for  somo  time — may  Ih;  nt>vor.  The  m.in  in  ciiai'vr<!  was  h.ully  froxcn  on  tlie 
summit  and  had  to  lurn  iiark  leavin.:  the  mail  heliind  him  audit  !>  now  prohahlv  huried 
in  talhoiiis  of  .now.  An  Indian  l)idu;iht  the  mail  in  hy  i\\r  Taku  and  took  tlie  Slocan 
hriiiu'h  of  it  to  Allin  lake.  I'rom  what^  I  learned  of  this  route  while  up  there  it  may 
he  found  to  ailord  ati  easii'r  way  than  hyTeslin  hake  hut  it  ha>  the  disadv  anta..'e  nf  land 
ini;' on  the  head  of  the  Lewe^  instead  of  the  I  hn  plaliiii|Ua  or  Toiin  and  --o  takes  in  the 
caiion  and  White  Hotst-  Itapids. 

Last  winter  many  <>f  the  iesi(h>nis  and  miners  her.-  talked  lo  mo  ahou!  the  mails 
and  what  the  ;;o\  ernmenl  inieiid''d  in  i  hal  dneri  ion  :  of  course  I  c  luld  tell  !  hem  iim|  hinu 
They  made  their  views  known  hy  iitstiiie^  up  a  petition  !■)  t!ie  Miidsr.r  of  the  Intiiior. 

'J'he  .Maska  (Munmercial  (\impany  are  jiuttiny  a  new    and   powerlui  sieainer  on    the 
river,  which  will  makefour,  the  ".Vrciic".  ''.Mici-".  and  "ICunna",  l.n -e,  .md  the ''I'.edon", 
sm.ill.     Thi'ro  is  some  talk  of  tin*  N.  A.  '1'.  I't'    T.  <"o.,  puttuiL.' on  .i.^isier  ho  it   to  the  '-Por 
tus  r..  Weare.        All  are  stern  wheel  hoats.  ^ 

!''rom  my  camera  st.ations  on  the  houndary  I    ■iw  mans  hiirh  iriouniain-,  some  of  tln-m 

not  less  than  S,()t)(>  feet,  and  some  I  helieve   IO,(jOl).      .Soi f  the  promiiuMit  ones  I  ha\e 

named  after  the  pioin  ers  of  the  country,  nolahly  one  Mount  C.implie'l  after  ih,'  late  Mr. 
Itohert Caniphell  of  tho  II.  i'l.  (,'o..  who  estahlished  Kort  Selkirk.  It  i>  ai  out  *.M  milis 
due  east  of  here  and  is  a  noteworthy  peak  ii  that  it  siands  on  top  of  an  exteiisi\e  well 
«letined  raii^'i',  risin^'  like  a  lofly  pillar  ahoiit  I.OM)  feet  aho\-e  tlu-  ridi^e,  ft  is,  as  far  a-^ 
seon,  the  most  remarkahle  peak  in  lher(ainiiy.  I  have  not  made  any  loinjaitalions  yet, 
hut  I  do  not  thiidc  its  -.nmmi'  is  much  if  any  less  than  iD.uiHi  feet  ahose  the  sea.  No 
oni!  noticed  it  lufoie  for  the  re.i^.on  that  it  i-  only  .ihout  fiDO  fit  wide,  is  alwass  h'acl;, 
and  M'ly  di->i.ini  from  points  when'  it  can  he  seen  around  here. 


Ti  h  \ii\,  .hi lie  •_'"iili,  IS'.k;. 

Horses  ccilld  lo-  laid  dou  n  here  f(.i,  1  Wciild  ^ay.  ahollt  .-L'.'.!  j  cr  head,  atal  I  lie 
same  animals  oti^'hl  to  last  the  w  Ih'le  --iirsey.  Iloi -(s  i  hal  have  lieeii  in  Usi;  here,  pack- 
iui;  to  the  mines  in  the  .-.unnncr  .and  hauliii;;  wood  in  the  winti'i'  for  se\eral'  \f.'.y>,  are 
still  sei'viceahle,  lint w  itlistaiulin^  that  they  live  only  on  the  coarse  eiasves  of  (In*  eniin- 
try.  Thev  pack  'JOO  p mnds  apiei-e  from  I'oiiy  .Milelliver  it  thcm.uith  of  Moore  ('i«ek 
to  the  mines  on  .Mill'-r  ( 'reck  lahoiii  17^  or  h'^  miles)  ami  climh  -oine  very  steep  Ions,; 
hills  on  tlio  way,  takinu  "J  tiays  with  load- and  one  day  without  .    dl  tlioy   jl."'!    Io   eat  is 

what   thev  lliid. 

+      "  1  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

My  List  report  told  \ou  of  the  a:,cnl  here  .fn'm^  to  .\Iiher  and  <daciei  (Veek'<  and 
oollcctinv,'  f'-t's  and  makin;.^  enlrie-  ;  .'i-^  he  did    not  ;;o  wc^i    of  thoMt«   creek--  iio  ciinipli>.i 

tioii^  \v\\\  ari'o  for  as  yoii  wi|!  see  hy  my  skeicl ip  tli. a    .ue    wiibm   ('inada       I  may 

say  here  that  one  ehiiiu   on    .Miller  t'liek    luriied   out   aliout   ."i7i'.<«»«J   hist    winler,    and 
B«'Voral  others  have  ilone  \  ery  well  too.      So  far  nearly  al!  th»*  iiiin»»-^   have  passed  here 

"riie  esliiimle;*  salililltt. 'I  :ii   the  hint  -tio-ii'll  III   r.ii)ii(Mi<l',l  C'llll.HII  :ui    .'•In      .     s."i,«Mii<  ti  n-  I(m    |U|.  ■,:.-.. 
I  if  :i  "fiMiiit  r  fur  tlic  iiHi  I  if  tin-  .Mmiaiiil  I'lilii'i'  in  llii'  N'nki.ii  I  •i'tin  • 
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U'oiii^'  ti»  Ciivlf  City  (iiltoiit  'JOO  iuil«'N  d'twii)  innl  f  iiavo  no  (|oul)i  iiiuiiy  ut  llinii  will 
ket'p  on  giiiiii.'. 

Alxint  I<)0  iiiiii'is  Jii'i'  rt'iiorii'il  on  tlic  |[(iiitiiiitii[ii.'i  llii>  suniMifr.  Wt-  ^liall  |ir()- 
l)iil)!y  >()(iii  ii:iv.'  Ill  ('\tiMnl  liiw  and  ui'ilcr  tlifi'c. 

Many  Iutc  niako  !^ai'.l<'iis,  nsiti;;  any  soi-il  tlicy  can  i^ct,  and  smiie  arc  unini^  to  try 
grasses  for  t'oddtT.  I  would  suL,'i,'f>t  tim  dirc'ctor  ot'  the  i-cntral  I'Xpcrinit'nt.il  farm  Ihj 
ask'rd  to  send  in  simmIs  of  tlin  kinds  of  ordinirv  Ni'i^i'tahit's  and  Lfrassc-;  invst  ^nilrd  to  sncli 
a  ('liniat(!  as  tliis,  to  be  di^triluitOil  by  the  ui,'i'nt  lure  tothosi'  uh  )  will  n  ak<i  a  prop  r 
list'  of  t.lioni,  or  for  sale  al  cost.  I  am  c|uili-  suri'  it  would  hr  of  murli  <•('!  \  ice,  and  if 
soini'  liints  on  tlic  proper  i-ai'e  of  plants  were  sent  in  it  would  l>e  more  ><!,  a^  most  of  the 
people  in  Iwire  know  pracliially  noiliiii!^  of  ifardenini,'  or  farmiii::.  ISeside^,  it  wnuld 
iuipr  i\,-  the  feelini;  aniMij^  th  •  people  here  towards  our  eonntfv  ami  institutions  ami 
would  oo-t  tlie  eounlry  pr.ictieally  nothini,'. 

CfitMiv.  Au-ust,  isth.  Is'ji;, 

■f-  ■'■  ■;■  +  ■-  ■.■■  .'-  + 

ft  is  now  eerlain  that  coal  extendi  aloni,'  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  from  Coal  Creek 
for  In  or  1  J  niile-,  down,  ami  from  <J  lal  Crei^k  U[)  to  Twelve  Mile  (!reek,  whieh  flows  into 
the  Yukon  alioui  ;?0  mdi's  above  lieri'.  Tho  latter  slreteh  is  cut  oil"  from  the  risi'r  by 
sexeril  mill's  of  hills,  as  it  is  about  t)  miles  dir'cl  from  the  river  at  Co  il  Creek  and  almut 
is  on  I'weKe  Mile  Creek.  This  is  the  sti'eam  rimed  Cliandindii  by  .Sehwatk  i.  There 
is  a  seam  on  it  about  (i  feet  thiek,  as  reporied  by  an  expert  wiio  went  in  MMreli  of  il.  I 
found  drift  eoal  on  the  south  branoh  of  Co,d  Creek. 

<  )n  the  Cornell  claim  on  Clitl' ('leek  the  seam  is  •">  it'\"  I  iiehe-,  ihick.  I  have  sent 
speciuii-iis  of  il  oiii.  I  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  ihe  dilleivni  creeks  ^o  had  to 
name  iIh'Iu  "Shell  Creek,'  because  I  found  a  stone  with  a  shell  impiev.-aon  ai  ii  -  ninuth; 
"('Iin  creek,"  Itecause  it  enters  the  river  at  the  foot  of  a  \\\'j}\  dill';  and  ••  I'iat  Cnek,' 
because  it  enter-  the  ri\er  in  a  larye  iku. 

Claeier  Creel;  is  t  uinilij{  out  Nfi'y  "veil,  ami  ^evera!  <;>iod  cf  eks  have  been  di  co\eretl 
Up  I'oity  .M  ile  in  Alaska. 


( 'fi'AiiN ,  t'llh  September,   iS'.'i;. 

I  ha\e  been  in  hourly  evpectation  of  ihe  Cuiadian  mail  f>ir  onie  days  now,  but  it 
his  not  arrived  yet.       The  .\,  ( '.  <'m.'s  Steamer  ".Mice'   came  up  on  the  't'.i  instant,  but 

broin;hl    no    news  ii'v  nie,  so  that    1  an mpleiely  in  the  ilark  as  |.i  my  iiipvcnienls  yel, 

and  it'  I  am  lo  i^o  oui  it  is  ti'ne  I  was  on  the  way.  I  do  not  wish  lo  ri main  here 
another  winter  unless  it  is  absolntely  neees.sary  ;  more  opeci.illv  \\it!i  my  parly  and  all 
its  expenses.  In  ca-.e  I  i;o  out,  I  will  I  ry  lo  acconipany  .Mi.  .1.  I  i.dion  over  his  trail 
from  the  head  of  Chilkat  Inlet  to  Selkiik  on  the  Yukon.  tie  li.e-  made  eMial  trips 
o\er  that  route  with  hoi'ses  ,in<l  packs  ,ind  speaks  \er'.  hi'.ddy  of  ii.  1  will  make  a 
roui;h  sur\ev  of  it  and  take  son.i'  photoi;raphs  alon^j;  the  ruuie. 

I  ha\e  taken  copious  nnies  of  il  from  him,  but  vvouM  like  to  see  i|.  f.ir  myself. 

I  am  virv  mach  jilea  ed  ti«  be  ab'e  to  inform  you  that  a  most  impmiant  discovery 
•it' f^old  has  been  m.ade  on  a  creek  called  l'>otuin>;ii  (.'reek,  an  .iltlueiii  of  ihe  ri\er  knosvii 
here  as  the  Klondike.*  li  is  mai'kid  on  the  maps  extant  as  I  )eei  liiver  ,in(l  joins  the 
Yukon  a  few   miles  at  o\o  the  site  of  lorl   Meii.ince. 

The  diseoM'ry  was  made  by  (!.  W.  ('«»rmaek,  who  worked  with  me  in  |.ss7  dii  the 
eoast  r.iie,'!'.  The  indications  an-  that  it  is  verv  rich,  indeed  the  richest  yet  found,  and 
as  far  .is  work  has  been  carried  ><m  it  realizes  expectations,  ft  is  only  twit  weeks  since 
it  was  known,  and  alieady  .about  JDO  cl.iims  have  been  staked  on  it  .ind  the  cieek  is  not 
vet  exliaitsted  :  il  and  its  Ijianchos  are  considered  t,'oiHl  for  'lOO  or  I'M)  claims.  I'.csidcs 
there  are  two  other  creeks  iibnve  it  which  it  is  conliilenlly  expected  will  yield  giK»il  pft>, 
at«l  if  thi'v  <lo  so  we  ha\e   from    .*^M'>  to  I, ilO'i  claims  on   this   river    which    will    le.piire 

*  Thi'Oiirri'it  iii<nii' i" 'riii>.ii  hiiiiU. 
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over  2,000  men  f(ir  tlioir  pr()|H'r  workin;;.  J»t'tweeii  Tliron-I)iuek  liiver  ami  .Stcwait 
Kiv(!r  u  l'ir;;e  oii-ok  called  liidiaii  CrtM-k  llows  iiitn  thf  Yukun  and  lidi  piiis|H'cts 
liHve  heeii  t'oiind  on  it,  and  no  <loiil)t  it  is  in  tlit'  unld-lit-arin;^  cuiinli-y  Itclwccn  i'luon- 
Diuck  and  Stowart  Rivers,  which  is  considered  Ity  all  the  old  miners  the  best  and  ninst 
cxtt!nsi\o  t,'old  country  yet  t'oun<l.  Scores  of  iheni  would  prospcrt  it  hut  for  the  fact 
that  they  c;inntit  ;L;et  jirovisions  uji  there  and  it  is  too  far  to  lioat  tln'ni  up  from  hcic  in 
small  hoats. 

This  new  find  will  nt'cessitatt;  an  upward  -tep  nn  the  ^'iikon,  and  help  ;he  Siewiirt 
River  re;,'ion. 

News  has  jwsl  arrived  from  lionan/a  t'reek  th.it  three  men  wurkcd  out  s7o  in  foui" 
hours  the  uiher  day,  and  a  81  ■_'  tuiL'.u'et  has  Keen  found,  which  assuies  the  character  of 
the  ground,  namely,  coarse  ijold  and  jileiity  of  it,  as  three  times  this  can  be  done  with 
sluii-e  ho.\(!s.  You  can  fancy  I  lie  e.\f  itenitMit  here.  Il  is  claimed  that  from  slotj  to 
8oUt;  per  day  can  be  made  oil' the  ground  that  has  been  ]irospeciei|  so  far.  As  wi^  have 
al)OUt  lUO  claims  on  ( !  lacier  and  .MillerC'rei'ks,  with  thi'oe  or  four  hundred  in  ihi>  vieinity, 
next  year  it  is  impei'ative  that  a  man  be  sent  in  here  to  lo.ik  aflei'  these  i-Uvims  and  all 
land  matters,  and  it  is  aimost  imi)erati\c  that  the  a,','ent  b^^  a  surveyor.  Already  on 
Honanza  Creek  they  are  disputinji,'  about  the  si/e  <tf  claims. 

I  w  )\\\(\  ha\e  ifone  u|i  and  laid  out  the  claims  properly,  but  it  would  take  ii,e  ten 
oi' twelve  days  to  du  so,  and  meantime  my  preseni;e  mi^lit  be  more  ur:{eiilly  reipiireil 
elsewhere. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  appoiniment  of  somr-  sort  of  lei;';d  inachiiiery  here. 
Before  the  poliLC  came  miners  meetings  administered  Jiisiice,  collected  debts,  etc.,  etc.  : 
now  the  maj,'istralcs  here  are  expected  to  do  all  that,  and  when  it  is  found  that  they  do 
n(»t  it  causes  much  dissatisfaction,  and  there  aic  several  cases  of  real  hardship  w  iiere 
jiartics  will  noi  pay  their  just  debts  thouu'li  able  to  do  sip.  If  a  miners'  mei'tiun'  were 
held  and  jud,!,'ment  ;;iven  against  the  delinipient  it  would  do  no  ;,'o(,d  for  hi'  wcaild  and 
does  resist  pavment.  and  v  ere  force  resorted  to  he  woidd  appeal  to  the  police  for  pro- 
tection. .\  continuation  of  this  state  of  allairs  inmost  un<lesii;d>le  in  tlnMntercsts  of 
our  country,  for  wc  have  a  reputation  as  a  Justice-administering,  law-abiding,'  peojile  to 
maintain,  and  I  would  urgently  press  this  matter  on  the  authorities. 

l'"rom  tlie  indications  I  have  nientiiuied  it  will  be  seen  that  this  corner  of  the 
North  we--t  is  not  going  to  be  the  lea-i  important  part  of  it,  more  especially  when  we 
consid(!r  the  fact  that  gold-bearing  (juarl/  ha-  been  found  in  it  at  numerous  places  and 
much  will  no  doubt  be  worked.  It  is  ai)parent  that  the  revenue  and  busine>s  of  the 
country  will  more  than  otl'set  the  e.\|iense  of  administr.itinn. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  ihe  rea-oie-  for  it.  but  1  uiilie.sitatin;,'ly  make  ihe  assertion 
that  this  collier  of  <}ur  territory  from  tne  coast  slriji  down  and  from  the  1  1 1  -i  meridian 
eastward  *.  i'l  bi-  found  to  be  a  fairly  rich  and  very  extensive  mininu  region. 

.\s  1  iuivc  already  [U'ctty  fully  reported  on  I'oal,  1  will  oidy  add  that,  it  is  ri'porle(l 
in  abundance  only  N  miles  up  the  C'liamlindu  Itiver,  wl'.ei«  u  scam  over  li  feet  thick 
has  I'l     I  found  nf  il,e  same  i|uality  a-  that  alicady  decribed. 


(  'iDAIIV,   N<  veiliber  Htli,    l>'.lt", 

'Viair  ollicial  letter  infoiniiiii;  me  that  negotiations  for  a  joiiit  survey  of  ihe  I  II -t 
nieriiliaii  had  .so  far  failed,  and  thai  I  had  better  ix'turn  to  <  )ttavva  for  the  w  inter, 
reached  me  here  on  the  1  Ith  September.  .\.s  the  .\la-^ka  Commercial  Company "s  steamer 
"Arctic  '  was  then  hourly  expected  up  the  river  .in  her  way  to  Selkirk.  I  tli(»u;,'iu  't 
best  lo  wait  and  go  up  on  her  to  that  point.  I>av  aft<'r  day  pis>ed  without  any  sign  of 
her;  we.iricd  of  wailing,  and  hopele-«.  of  lier  arrival  a'  all  this  year,  I  iletermined  to 
start  tiiit  on  the  I'Tlli  Se|ilember.  a  Lite  date  but  with  fair  conditions  feasible.     <  )n  the 


otli  a    (ri'inendoiis   ^toiin   of  siiov*-    sr>t  in  whi'h 


•hilli'd  tic   river  that  in  a  f('W  days 


after  it    was   choked    with  ice   which    jirecluded   all  idea  of  gelling  up  the  riv.r,  and   it 
was  e(|ually  hopele-s  down  the  river. 

Thiee   parties   have   announced    their   intention  of  slarting  for  the  outsiile   worM 
about  the  1st  prox,,  .uid  I  write  this  eontemplating  its  transmisxion  by   one  or  oilier  oi 


ruKox  hiHTnicT. 
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thoso  pu'tios.  For  inysclt'  to  ;''iiik  of  i,'oiin,'  oul  in  \\w  wiuti-r  is,  I  think,  unwise,  for 
the  following  reasons:  I  >ogs,  t.iie  only  ni"iins  «.t'  t.riMs|iurt,  ure  x  irce  iimi  ileiir.  iiuij.'in:i 
from  •'r'.'^O  or  -^lO  to  si--')  apiece.  Do;;  food,  liki?  iili  oilier  food,  is  sc.irco,  l)y  reiisoti  of 
the  pool-  salmon  mm  in  tlie  I'ivcr  last  season —praetieally  none  were  eaiiglil  near  liere — 
and  the  result  is  the  do<;  ownersin're  have  to  use  li.ieon  fur  fi  od,  whieh,  at  2."i  to  10  ets. 
|)or  pound,  is  t'xpeusi\e. 

I  woidil  rei|iiiie  a  team  of  eiyiit  doi;-,  to  lake  my  out  lit  and  mv  m;iM  I'awcetl  with 
tun-  pi'ovisiuns  ;ind  tiie  doits'  food  a■^  far  as  Taiya.  There  the  do^s  would  ha\'e  to  tie 
idtaixioned  or  killed,  as  they  an'  wurthles,  on  ihn  eoasi,  j'xoept  to  partii-s  comim;  in 
liere  early  in  the  season.  Slartin;,' from  hen-  say  heecmber  Isi,  it  w<udd  he  I'eliruaiy 
before  T  readied  nttawa,  and  durinii  '!•">  or  l<l  days  of  this  tiuu  we  would  he  exposed 
to  mueh  cold  and  h.iiddup  .ind  .ome  hazard  from  slorni  . 

The  ,j(tuiriey  has  heeii  made,  and  I  would  not  hesi'ate  to  lUidei'lake  it  wei'e  (liinys 
more  reasonable  here  and  doy  fuoil  plentiful.  l>ut  i'  w.iuld  t.ike  al  lea>t  81,000  to  ei|uip 
mi'  with  trau'^jiort  and  outfit,  wldch  >iim,  I  ihink,  I  can  exju-nd  more  in  the  inteiesls  of 

the  cdunlry   by  i'em;iininn  here  and  makiie,'  a  -iirvey  of  the  Kiondak  of   i  he  miner a 

mis|)i'ononiieiation  of  the  Indian  word  or  words  "  Throri dak  or  "<liiU'k,'  \Nhieh  means 
plenty  of  lish,  fronr  the  fael  that  il  is  a  fammis  salmon  .siream.  Il  is  mai'ked  'I'ondak 
on  our  maps.  Il  joins  the  Y'ukon  from  theei-i,  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  I'orl 
Jlulianoe,  about  "»0  miles  above  here.  .Vs  I  ha\e  .dready  intimai'd.  rieh  plaeer  mines 
(if  ijold  wre  dis(;overed  on  the  branches  of  this  stream.  Tii"  discovery,  i  believe,  was 
due  to  the  reports  of  Indians.  ,\  white  man  named  (Jeoryi!  W.  ('ormaek,  who  workect 
with  me  in  l>^S7,  was  tlm  lirst  to  take  ad\.intau'e  of  ilie  riimotiis  .nid  locate  a  claim  on 
the  tii'st  l)ianch,  whii-h  was  named  by  the  mineis  l!oii,in/i  Creek.  ( 'ormaek  located 
late  in  .\Ui,'iist,  Init  had  lo  cut  .some  lo<.,'s  for  the  mill  here  to  ;,'i'i  ;i  few  pounds  of 
provisions  to  enable  him  to  be^fin  work  on  his  claim.  'J'lie  li  bin;;  .il  Thr<ui  hiuck 
havint,'  totally  failed  him,  he  n'turnt^<l  wilh  a  few  weeks'  pi-o\ision-  for  himself,  his  wife 
and  brothel' in  law  (Indians)  and  anotlu'r  fndian  in  i  he  last  days  of  .\uiiusi,  ainl 
immediately  set  Jibout  workin;j;  his  claim.  As  he  was  \i-v\  shi«rl  of  appliances  he 
could  only  i»ut  toLjelher  a  rather  <(efeeti\i'  apparatus  !o  wa^ii  the  ^'i;i\el  with.  The 
gravel  itself  he  had  to  carry  in  .i  box  on  his  bai'k  from  ."•!•  to  lU<i  teet:  not\\  ilhstaiidin'.; 
this  the  three  men  workini;  \<'ry  irre^'ularly  washed  out  .-'I.L'DIJ  in  ei^ht  days,  and 
Cormack  .'isserls  wilh  reason  that  had  he  hid  [iroper  facilities  it  couM  ;i;i\i'  bi.'eii  done 
ill  tw«)  days,  besides  haviiiL'  stneral  hundred  doll  us  more  i^old  win  b  Aas  l.isi  in  the 
tailin;;s  tiirouL;h  deleitivc  apparatus, 

( )n  the  same  creek  two  men  rocked  out  .-T'l  in  alioiii  fair  In  ur  ,  .liid  i'  i.,i-seited 
that  two  men  in  tim  same  creek  took  out  •'^I."'IU  in  two  da\s  wilh  "iilv  'wo  |en'.:ilis  of 
.sluii't^  boxes.  This  last  is  doiiipied.  but  .Mi'.  Leduc  as-ures  nie  he  wei-h'd  thai  mil' h 
fjold  for  tlieiii,  but  is  not  positive  svliert*  they  -'ii  it.  They  wire  m  w  comers  and  hid 
Hot  done  much  in  the  country,  .so  the  proliabiiities  are  they  '^ot  ii  on  l'iiir..iu/a  ( 'p  i  k. 
\  branch  of  jionan/a  named  ICIdoiado  has  prospeeied  ma^'uilicently.  ami  an  'iher 
br.inch  named  lilly  Creek  has  prospected  well:  in  all  there  are  oiiie  fi>ur  ni  live 
branches  to  j'onaii/.a  whih  ha' e  ;;iven  tjood  prosp«>c|s.  'j'iu're  are  a' out  !»•'  ilaiius 
st.d<ed  on  the  main  cieek.  and  th(^  br;  "iclie.s  ;ire  :;oi.d  for  aimut  as  many  nion-.  .'lytjie- 
!j;atiiit;  s.'iy  .'l.")!)  el  urns,  whii'h  will  reipiire  ov.  ■■  i.onii  men  to  work  pioj  eriy. 

.\  few  miles  farther  up  Hear  Cieek  enters  Thron  l>iaek.  ami  ii  has  been  prospecien 
and  located  on.  Com|iared  with  r«i)nan/.a  it  is  smaM.  and  will  not  iilloid  more  than  «<J 
or -to  (daims,  it  Ih  s.iid.  .\boiii  \1  miles  above  th  '  mouth  ( lold  boi  i.en  ( 'i<  ek  |oiii'< 
Thron  I  >iuck.  and  on   it    and  a  laanch  named  lliinki  r  < 'ri-ek  (af;>'i   the  discoveiei)  very 

rich  u'found  has  I n  found.      <  )ne  man  showed  me  ■'^■Jl'.7">  he  took  out    in   a   few   hours 

on  Hunker  Creek  with  a  i^oM  ji.'in,  prospeetim;  his  claim  on  the  surface,  takinu  a 
ban  Iftil  heie  an  i  there  ,'is  fancy  sUHL;t!sCed.  tin  tioldbotioin  (.'I'eek  and  brinch(!s 
th"i''  will  pioliablv  be  •_'()()  or  .'ll)i>  claims.  The  Indians  h.ivc  ri'poileil  anodier  cieek 
iniU'h  farther  up.  wiiich  they  call  "Too  much  -old  creek.'  on  which  tlie  u'old  is  so 
phnlifnl  thai.  ,is  the  miners  say  in  joke,  "y. ai  have  lo  mi.\  nra\«'l  with  il  to  sluii-e  it.' 
I'p  to  dale  iiothinjf  deiinite  has  berui  heard  from  this  ireek. 
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From  iili  this  wo  may,  [  think,  iiit'or  tluit  we  lia\«  In  if  a  district  wliidi  will  j,'ivo 
1,000  cliiiins  ol'  wHU  t'lH't  in  Ifii^'tli  iMi'li.  Now.  I.hOU  >,(ic1i  claims  will  r.^juiic  at  Itsast 
3.000  men  to  wuik  tlicm  |ii'oj)orly,  ami  a-  wji-cs  t'ur  woikiii;,'  in  the  mines  are  from  M  to 
10  (jnllaiv  ]>pr  I  lay  \viili(uit  huanl,  we  liavi-  fViMV  it-ason  lo  assume  tint  lliis  pari  of  our 
terril'iry  will  in  ayi-aror  two  luiiiain  10,000  souls  at  N^ast.  I'm-  the  rifws  lia  -  ;;oni'  out 
to  till!  oasl  an<l  an  luiini-ccdcnt  il  inllux  is  cxiici'li'd  next  -iiirin^.*  Ami  tlii  is  not  all, 
for  a  i:ir'4«'i'reck  i-alli-il  1  ndian  t'riik  joins  the  Yukon  about  midway  l»'i  wren  'I'Inon  I  >iuck 
and  Stewart  Uivcis,  and  all  alonvr  lliis  crefk  ^jood  pay  lias  heeii  t'omid.  All  that  lias 
stood  in  the  way  ot  woi'!;in'^'  ir  InMclofore  lia-i  hem  the  sear-'ity  or  provisions  and  the 
ilithiuUv  or  ;,'etiin.,'  iliem  ui>  there  even  when  here.  Indian  ( '!>'ek  is  .|uil«,'  m  lars,'"  .--treani 
and  it  is  piolialile  it  wid  yiu!«l  five  or  .[\  hiinih'ed  claims  l-'iniht-r  south  yot  iii-s  the 
head  ot  vrveial  liiiinrhes  ot'  Ste>Aari  Itivi'i'on  whieh  some  piospei'tiiiv'  has  liecii  done  this 
suniiui'i  and  :^ood  indications  t'laind.  Out  the  waul  ot'  provision-  prevented  ilrvelopmeni. 
Now  i^old  haslieen  found  in  several  ot  the  -i  ii-.ims  joiniiiu'  I'elly  lliver.and  also  all  alon^ 
the  |Ioota|ini|U  I.  In  the  line  of  ihc.-,c  tiiids  t'arl  her  south  is  the  ('a.s.-ia'-  i.'old  field  in 
liritish  (Joluuiliia  ;  so  the  pr.-  umptiou  h  that  v\  e  have  in  our  tciritoiy  alon;'  the 
eastoi'ly  watershcil  of  ihi-  Yukon  a  .rol«l-lM'ariii<;  helt  of  iiidcHnite  width,  a;al  upwanLs  of 
."500  mih's  loii;4.  e.\clii-.ive  of  the  I'ritish  Coluiuliia  part  of  ii.  (in  the  we-ti-ily  sidi- of 
the  ^'uko|l  pio-.pect  in;;  has  hccn  done  on  i  eicek  a  short  distance  ahovc  Selkirk  with  a 
fair  (iiinainl  of  success,  and  on  a  !ari;e  cre((k  some  .iO  or  pl  udlc-  hdow  Sell, irk  fair 
prospect-  have  heen  found  ;  hut,  as  heftu'e  romar'<:d.  i  he  di  111. 'idty  of  i;f!  t  iirj,'  supplies  hei(; 
prevents  any  (extensive  or  extended  proNpeetiiiu'- 

Daitoii  inf<aiiied  me  he  had  found  <^u<i\  ]>ro-peetson  a  -mall  creek  noaily  midway 
liet ween  the  coa>t  ranm- aial  Selkirk  in  his  route.  His  man  showed  me  some  eoais(> 
1,'old,  ahont  a  dollar's  v.oith,  |,e  fiaind  .m  ihe  Lead  of  a  hraneh  of  the  Altselc  Miver  near 
the  he.ul  of  ( 'hilkat  I  niet,  which  is  inside  I  he  summit  of  the  coast  raie.c  and  of  ciaii'se  in 
uiir  territory,  h'rim  this  you  will  Ljathei-  that  vm-  have  a  very  lartrt?  area  all  moreor  le.-s 
gold  hearinu' and  which  will  all  yet  lie  work d. 

( iiM>  I  ipi.irt/ li.is  in'cri  found  i'l  places  just  aeio-s  the  line  on  I  >avis  ( 'rt>.'k,  hut  of 
what  ext  -iil  is  unknown  as  it  is  in  tlu'  l)edor  the  creek  and  ei,\ered  with  uii;vel.  <!ood 
(|Unrt/.  is  also  ri'jiorteii  on  'he  hill-  aroiu  d  itoiian/a  (  icek.  liit  ot'  this  I  will  he  aide  to 
S|  eak  more  fully  lifter  my  propo-fd  Miivey.  It  i-,  preity  certain  fneii  it'oimation  I 
have  -lit  from  piopeciors  that  all  or  in  .irly  all  of  the  northerly  laaiich  of  W'liite  IJiver 
is  on  oui  side  of  (he  line,  and  eoppi'r  is  found  on  it,  hut.  more  alaind.intly  on  the  -oinh- 
erly  hrandi  of  v  hich  a  i^'reat  portion  is  in  our  lerriioiy  also,  so  it  i-  prohalile  we  h.ive 
tliat  metal  too.  I  have  seen  here  sev.u'.d  lumps  of  coppia  liroiiuhl  liy  the  natives 
from  White  liiver.  hut  ju-i  iiom  what  part  is  uieeriain  I  have  aNo  seen  a  specimen 
of  sil\  "I-  ol'e  siiid  to  have  lieen  picked  up  in  ■<  creek  (IowIhl;  in  o  I,d<e  reiinei,  diout 
1  I  miles  down  it,  on  the  east  side, 

I  think  this  is  enoui^di  to  show  thai  we  m.iy  li  ok  forward  vvith  <onlideiice  to  a  f.drly 
hriudit  future  for  this  jluI  of  our  lerrilory. 

U'liea  it  was  f.drly  estaOlished  that  iSonan/a  Citek  was  lieh  in  uold,  which  tool:  a 
few  days,  for  Thron  I  )iiiclc  had  tieeii  jirospected  smcral  times  with  no  encour.iiiinu  result, 
there  WIS  .i  yrif  it  rush  from  all  ovei'lhe  ■•onnirv  adjaeeni  to  |■^u•ty  Mile.  The  town  was 
almost  ih.seiied:  men  v\  ho  hail  heen  in  a  chroidc  .state  of  lii  iinkenne>-  for  weeks  vvcre 
pitched  into  ho.us  as  hallast  and  taken  up  to  ^t  d<e  themselves  ,i  claim,  and  claims  were 
staked  liy  men  for  tlieir  friends  who  were  not  in  the  country  at  tin.'  time.  .\l!  tlii  •;;ave 
rise  to  siu'h  conllict  and  confusion.  I  \\i-yi-  hein.'  no  one  preseit  to  take  charge  of  matters, 
the  aueiit  li'^im^  iinalile  to  v'o  up  anil  attend  to  the  thine,  and  niy-elf  not  yd  knouin.^ 
what  to  do,  that  the  miners  held  a  meeline',  ami  a|ipoinied  one  of  i  liiii'selv  e-s  to  nieiisiire 
oH'  and  stak(!  the  c|  lims.and  record  the  owners'  mimes  in  connect  ion  t  hei  iwith,  for  v\  hich 
li»'  L,'ot  a  fee  of  •-:■_'.  it  heini,'  of  course  undeist.ioil  thai  each  ilaim  h"ldei  would  have 
to  record  his  claim  with  ilie  hoiiiinion  an'  nt  and  pay  his  fee  ot  •'^|.">. 

"  A  It'll  nirt'  1  if  ilii<  yi-iii'«  iirliii^'riitiiiii  i-  tlial  it  iiicluili  «  many  wnim  a  aiiil  iliiMii  ii.  'I'lic  c'lUfsiKiiK!- 
t'lit  I  if  II  vM-st<Tn  |.ii|ii.|,  w  lit  ill),'  fii.iii  tile  f 'hi  1  Kill  it  |l,■l^•^  lit  till-  lieuliiiiiia.'  'I  1.1  •!  lii'iitii,  -av "  ;  "to  pi  almiif 
tile  trnil,  HI'-  Wniiti|  tliiiil:  llie  |ieii|ile  were  lumml  ter  ;i  failniiii,'  ciniiiti  v,  tluTe  are  Imr-eK,  |itiui>{li«,  wheel- 
Iwmiws,  thi«"'  iiiewiiii;  iiiiichiii' »,  >  i"i|w(if  chirki  ii-.  etc.  " 
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At  (111- .-amc  iiicf'tiiij,' tlit'V  "liscusstMl  our  liiw  mi  miniiiL.',  ami  iliMrovertid,  as  tlicy 
tliniii;lit,  lliaL  it  wa^  vi'fy  dt'tcftivc.  I'lu'y  apimintcd  a  rommitict!  to  wait  on  tim  am'iit 
ami  a-k  liiii:  to  ratify  tlifir  foiirsc  in  a^t|H>illtill^  tlic  MUNt'yor  and  rfi-ordcr  o  art  j>rn 
/em  on  the  crook  and  to  forward  tlioir  viows  on  tlio  law  to  tin-  di-partnicnt  at  Ottawa, 
Now,  it  a|)|iiMr<  to  nw  tliat  a  ^oo;I  deal  ot"  t'aidt  ot'  the  law  .'is  tiny  t'oiinti  it  lay  in  tlio 
t'ai't  that  they  <li<l  not  ri-aii  it  a!i  in  il>  |iro|icr  conin'rtion  :  and  iM-caii^c  tin'  pr  iitid  law 
did  not  start  out  tVom  a  u'lven  |ioint  and  detail  (dnscciilivtiy  jnst  what  was  to  he  dontt 
under  fvciy  possilile  contin^'onry  that  inij,'lit  arise  under  that  Inadini;  they  thought  it 
detective.      I    lielievc   this  to    lie  the  <'a-.e   liec.iii-o   I    iiave  ne\ei    Ii;id  any  dillieulty  in 

exi>lainin,t;  any  case  that  ha>  l)een  -idiinitted  In  in<'  t'or  an  opinion,  ami  there  ha\e  1 n 

a  '.'ood  iiianv. 

I  lie  niineis  as  a  rtilc  are  dissatisfied  with  the  claiins  laid  mil  tor  them  l.y  thiii'  own 
8ur\eyor  appointed  as  I  have  already  intima'cd,  and  miny  of  them  arc  clainiinf;'  for  a 
roineiisuieiiient  now  that  they  know  that  I  am  goiiii;  to  maki-  a  survey  of  ihecreoks. 
In  fact  many  of  them  tlioiii;lit  that  a  survey  of  the  creeks  necessarily  meant  a  survey 
and  adjust meni  of  the  claims,  and  it  took  me  soim*  time  to  correct  that  impression.  I 
made  them  undeistaud  that  as  the  cl.iiins  had  lieen  laid  out  liy  their  own  act  and  Ic  I 
lieen  approved  of  hy  the  ajjent  I  could  not  interfere  witijout  the  consent  and  appii>\al 
of  all  the  </ri<.;in,i!  parties  to  the  act,  and  they  wmild  ha\'e  to  mo-t  and  diseiiss  the  inic.stion 
and  diti'i'iiiine  wiiether  they  would  hase  them  adjusted  or  not.  If  tley  decide  to  ha\e 
it  done  I  ii.ade  iliein  undorstand  they  would  have  tt)  a.ssi.st  mo  at  woik  as  I  passed  alonji;. 
If  tley  do  not  re<|uiie  it  I  will  take  the  lu'cessar'v  steps  toenalile  me  to  plot  very  closely 
wlcii-  e.t'iy  claim  is.  I  may  make  a  ^'nod  deal  of  tin-  siii'M'y  liy  photography  a-;  I  h  i\o 
aiimit  lO  do/.eii  ;,'oo(i  plates  yet.  In  any  case  I  will  occupy  sex  eial  photo  slati"iis  ti> 
enaidi'  me  to  i;i\e  soim'  idea  of  the  mountain  ranges  aimind  if  anv  and  suppM';!'enl 
my  views  from  the  houndaiy  las!  winter.  As  soon  as  ild^  work  is  done  all  n;y  men  will 
take  llmir  discliar;,'o,  Adam  l'"awcelt  ,i,'oin'„'  into  l  he  sei\  iee  of  i  hi-  Alaska  ( 'mmricrcial 
Company,  and  all  the  rest  minini;. 

If  ymi  want  any  furthi'r  surveys  made  in  here  men  will  havi'  to  ))c  sent  in  to  do  it, 
t'or  nun  cannot  be  liad  iiere  for  less  than  from  ^'i  toSjii  yr\-  day.  Any  man  sent 
in  for  sur\'ey  purposes  will  rcijiiire  to  hrini,'  a  ^ood  canie  with  him,  say  lit  feet  Imin  lod 
41  ill' lies  wide,  and  |S  to  L'i»deo]i.  Such  a  canoe  will  hriiiL;  in  *•  or  i-  miii  and  their 
stork  of  provisions  tor  the  trip.  I'y  the  time  they  would  arrive  here  pruvisimis  will  1h< 
plentiful,  for  the  lioats  will  then  he  up  from  (.'inle  City  where  twoof  them  are  ptoUalily 
wintering'.  A  party  crossing,'  the  summit  early  in  .luiie  would  just  aliout  tind  tic  lakes 
open  for  the  run  down.  Vmi  mi.!,'lil  warn  any  such  paiiy  that  iIu'V  had  helter  run  no 
risk  at  the  L'aiion,  White  Horse  and  l'"i\e  l'"in:;('rs.  'I'he  Canmi  is  not  dan;,'i'rmi.s,  liut 
there  is  a  ;;ood  portaj^e  past  it.  The  rapids  hetween  it  and  the  White  Morse  are  louiih 
ill  liiL,'h  water  l>ut  with  care  are  safe.  A  !.'i('at  niiiny  lai^i-  lioats  run  tic  White  iioise 
Inn  I  mis  I  of  th'in  take  more  or  less  water  ;  manv  till  altogether  ,ind  t  he  owners  are  often 
drowned  :  in  any  case  the\  lose  all  their  elVi' Is  if  they  do  cscapi'.  .\  eaieful  estimate 
"f  thosi-  dr  .wiled  in  IM'o  places  the  numlier  at  I  .'i,  a  larnt-  percenlau'c  I  think  of  those 
who  tried  it.  The  |'i\e  I'liiLjers  ari'  at  some  sti  ■_'■'••- of  the  wiler  umertain.  I,;isl  time 
I  raiiie  down  I  found  il  \'ci'V  nii'e  on  tin'  left  .sid<'  no  dan;.'er  at  all,  while  ln.als  passiiij^ 
th"  riuh.t  side  look  in  water,  fii  every  case  the  parly  in  eliaru"'  will  do  well  tocirefnlly 
e.xamine  lieforelcind  all  llu  points  named.  Should  vou  deem  il  advis.'dde  I'or  myself  to 
return  early  in  the  summer  I  will  have  to  make  my  way  around  l»y  the  mouth  as  I  v  ill 
have  no  men  to  help  iiie  up  siroam  and  no  one  will  he  ascendinj,'  the  river  until  mar 
Sepi'ml)''!',  and  indeid  very  few  <lo  at  all  now.  .\nv  part  v  eomim.'  in  w<iiild  reasonalilv 
lie  expect  i<  I  in  liefoie  1  started  down,  and  I  could  lonfer  with  ihcm  nii  ihc  w  m  k  lo  he 
(lone  should  you  deem  it  advisahle  to  do  so. 

In  the  courseof  a  year  I  lu'lieve  coal  will  supersedi'  wood  forttiel.  whii'li  will  ii'lirve 
the  demand  as  far  as  tlu!  towns  and  vill;ii;es  are  (■omericd  ;  Imt  minim,'  interests  will 
rei|uire  a  lot  of  fuel  vvi.ere  coal  cjiniiot  he  taken. 

The  tratlic  in  li(|Uor  will  have  to  he  taken  hold  of  and  reynlated  at  miee  :  it  is  here 
now  .and  cannot  he  kejit  mil  hy  any  reasonahly  piaelicai  means.  Thi'ma|mitv  the 
ureat  majority  of  iiiiners  -will  have  it,  and  all  ilie  more  will  their  pr<'dilectiuii  he  if  it 
is  attempted  to  stop  tlie  entry  of  it. 
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Ill  my  ojiiiiion  it  U  impfriitivo  tliat  this  liusincsH  be  hrou^'lit  iiiulrr  lontiol  at  Duto, 
<)!•  it  may  dt'Vi'iojt  jili.iscs  tliat  will  hr  at  least  amioyiii!,'  in  tlii'  iw  ar  fiitiiii'. 

I  iiavi!  in  prcn  inii.s  ii'jpuiIh  intimated  tliat  sonn'  soil-  ■>('  Icifal  niacliiiici  y  i  imw  ithsu- 
lulcly  Ufcossary  lor  i\w  trial  of  cases  of  contraut,  u«)llrctioM  of  dehts  mh\  iicnerally  tiie 

jtiilii'ial  interests  ol  tlu niitry.     There  are  se\ei'al   eases  of  liardship  nnw  i\>v  the  want 

of  a  proper  court. 

ff  some  sort  of  eouit  to  satisfy  tlie  neeessities  of  the  people  in  business  here  i--  not 
at  once  ostal)lished  serious  inconvenience  will  icsull.  'i'he  olllcer  appointed  will  leipiire 
to  he  a  hale  \i;,'orous  persiii,  for  it  is  prohaltle  lu'  will  ha\e  to  make  journeys  iifeon.'ider- 
ahle  len;4ili  across  unoccupied  cmintry,  in  the  fiivcharye  of  hi-;  duty. 

'I'here  have  been  '.e\eral  applica' ions  for  land  in  tlii^  vicinity  «if  the  month  of  the 
Tliron  |)iiici\,  and  Inspector  Coiistantine  has  st'lectf^d  a  rcjsorvefor  j;f)veriiiiiont  jiurposes 
at  the  conlhience  of  that  stream  witli  the  "S'ukon   ID  acres  in  extent. 

A  court  iir'  ollrce  of  recnrd  in  re.il  esrit(*  trans  ictions  will  reipure  to  lie  iipencd  here 
at  once.  A  leenrijer-  was  ajtiiointed  iu  Iwirty  Mile  and  a  |i|oi  inmle  in  IS'.M.  In  antici- 
p.'iiinn  of  in\  ;,'<)ini;  (ait  thi>  fall  I  L't)t  a  nreetinu'  held  or  the  pi'opcr'iv  owners  arrd  had 
theiir  h.m.l  the  r'ecords  o\ci'  to  me  for  the  iiiforinalioii  nf  the  dep  irim-Mit.  I'liey  arc  in 
my  pus.se.ssion  yet,  and  I  will  lake  theiir  out  with  nie  when  I  ;^o.  'I'hey  are  lat  her  crude 
in  forrrr  and  rei|uiie  an  initiate  to  umliMstand  them.      I  act  as  rei order  imi  /nm. 

Before  ulosiii;,'  I  may  say  (hat  every  I'eport  tliat  conres  in  fr'om  Uonan/.a  C'rivk  is 
mot«'  encoura!,'iiiL(  than  the  last.  I'rospeftin;,'  has  only  be^un.  and  up  to  date  of  mailin;^', 
Nove;:ibei'  'jL'nd,  \er\'  rich  prosj^ects  have  been  found  on  the  I'ew  claims  jiro^pecied  on  : 
from  oiif)  dollar  to  tlie  pan  of  dii'l  up  Ut  twelve  dollars  ar'<'  rcpoi-ted  and  no  bed  r'ock 
foiinil  yet.     Tliis  menus  from  .■^1,000  to  i^ll'.UOO  per  day  per-  man  -luicirn,'. 

The  e.xcitemenl  is  inti'iise  l)iit  at  this  season  of  the  year-  it  is  natur;d  very  local. 

I  e.xpecl  a  midl  will  be  stur'tin;;  from  hei-e  in  .lanuar'y  and  I  will  try  ami  send  out 
a  -holt  repor't  l>y  it  eurliracinu  events  uj)  to  dale. 


CUII.MIV.   'Jth   jleceiuber.   I '^'.m;. 

A  mail  left  here  for-  tire  outside  on  the  '-'"th  ultimo  by  whii  h  I  -eiit  yo>i  an  itrlerim 
rtjpori,  A  hieh  will  jirnliidilv  reach  yon  in  .lami.iry.  T'loui  it  you  will  learn  how  I  came 
to  he  cauiihi  ill  the  coiiniry  and  w  iiy  I  ha\ e  not  .attempted  to  ^'ct  cait  in  the  winter.  As 
you  are  as  likely  to  ;^ei  that  report,  as  you  are  this  one,  I  ii'frain  from  ii'peatiny  more 
here  than  to  s.iy  ili.al  shiaiM  it  l)e  dci-evsary  for  ine  to  yo  out  bi-fore  >iimiiiei'  I  will  try 
and  Ljet  out  by  do<,'  ti'ain,  stalling'  in  the  las!  of  February  or  early  in  .March  when  tlie 
days  are  lonj,'  and  the  weather  mild,  netting  out  say  early  in  May. 

Since  my  hi'-t  the  lu-ONiiecls  on  IJonanza  Ci'eck  and  tiiiaUaries  are  incieasiiii;  in 
richness  and  extent  until  now  it  is  certain  that  millions  will  be  taken  lail  of  tlii' di>iiiet 
in  tire  next  few  years. 

<  )n  some  of  t  he  claims  prospected  the  pay  dirt  i-  of  u;re  it  extent  and  \  <  ly  rich.  <  >ne 
irraii  loid  nie  yeslt'iday  that  he  washeil  out  a  sini,'le  pan  of  dirt  on  one  of  the  chdiiis  oii 
IJoiiniiza  ami  loiiiid  si  bJ'i  in  it.  ( U'  lourse  ih.it  may  be  an  exceptionally  riclr  pan,  but 
$5  to  i^l  }ier  pan  is  th"  average  on  that  claim  it  i^-  reporlul,  witli  "i  fet  t  of  p.iy  dirt  md 
the  width  y«t  umlelermined,  but  it  is  knowi\  to  lie  .'JO  foet  even  at  th  it  :  fiirure  the  result 
at  '.I  to  10  pans  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  ."»t)t)  feet  loiii;:  nearly  .*-l,000,UUO  at  8'i  Jier  p.ui  — 
one-foiii'th  of  this  wijuid  be  enormous. 

.\not her' claim  has  lieeii  prosjiected  to  Mich  an  extent  ih.it  it  is  known  ther-e  is 
about  .")  feet  pay  dirt  avera^^iuf;  >'J  per  pan  and  width  not  less  than  ."Ki  feet.  I",n>ari;h 
pi'ospect ini;  ha-<  lieea  done  to  show  thai  ih're  are  at  least  l.'i  mile-  ot  tin-  eviraor'dinary 
rielme.ss  ;  and  the  indications  are  th'  \\i  will  h.ixe  '.\  or-  I  tiine-  that  extent,  if  not 
all  eipial  to  the  above  at  leiist  very  rich. 

It  appeal's  I  i,'reat  deal  of  sial<iii;^'  for  .disentee;,  has  been  doni-.  some  of  whom  have 
turrred  up  .iiiil  -onie  have  m.;.  This  has  c  lU.sed  confusion  and  leads  to  a  u'ood  den!  of 
wiiat  iniLjht  be  called  fi'aiid.  for  ii  is  i-asy  for  a  few  in  the  inner-  circle  to  know  vi'hat 
claims  have  been  recorded  in  accordance  witii    tlie  law,  and    what  have    not.      They  can 


rr'Ao.v  hisTunrr. 


iIk'ii  t'lir  ilu'iUHt'lvt's  (lire.  I  ly  or  tliiMiiuh  tin-  iiiK'rM'iiiinn  ut  ,i  tVitMid  lia><'  ilic  Lit  ut 
juiiipf<l  f'M' llu'ir  wlioli'  uv  [iiirtiiil  iiitrifst.  It  .ijipcius  ilii.-*  luis  Ix  ni  iIdiu-  in  m'MtiiI 
iii-iiiiic  I-.. 

I  iliiiik  t  Ik' tl>'|i  I' UiH'iit  slimilil  j{i'l  !it!';{i'  |Misiii-  piiiiliil  iiri  \\  liirli  .s|i;i!l  lit-  .-luiwii 
tli«  soi-tionH  iif  iliii  liiw  v'osciiiiiii^  lln'  I  iiM' ion  iiitl  ri'i'onliri:,'  ot"  mmrt/  mid  plii.i-i-  iiiin»'.><, 
tho  t'Xli'Mt  ot'  <'ii«li,  tli«f  iliitii'>  I'i  iiiini'is  m  ImiiIi  niM.,  niul  tln'  i'iiiin:,'s  ut  llic  i|c|iiiit- 
irx'iit  on  tli«>  i|ti*'stion.s  I  liii\f  iul)iiiitttMl,  '.villi  tin;  |H-niilti«>s  iiliiK-lnil  lo  oIIimucs  ii^^iiist 
tlii'liiw,  Soiiii-  of  tlit'sc  .slioui<l  'f  |iiiiit('(l  on  Hiout  |i(i])iM'  Of  |i.ir(liiiH'iit  nipal;!!'  of 
sijiiuliii;;  rxiiosuii'  lo  tlif  wcutlur,  ,inil  posifij  ui  cm  ly  iiii|)o;  (aiif  |)oiiit  in  llic  ciiiiiilry 
so  llial  llu'io  may  l»o  no  cxtMisc  ln'n'ut'tM'  tor  li^'iiofancf. 

A  lai'.^i' niiMilirr  ot  CKiiIc-i  of  tlic  Mining  Ai'i,  l.ainl  A<i,  aiid  tiiiilirr  and  liay  I.mmU 
f»';;iilatioiiH  should  also  iw  .smi  in. 

As  to  till'  t'vtfiit  of  iniiiin;;'  dislriclH  tlii-y  Hlimiid  I  lliink  In-  niadf  iaru't",  and  -■•ciion 
'Jl  ann'ridi'd  to  i-nahic  a  man  wiio  lia-^  lo'atccj  a  cliiiiii  wliicii  doi-s  not  pay  a  iiMMinalilo 
rcLnin  on  oiiijay  llii-  llrst  -t-ason  aft^'i  liis  claim  lias  Ircrn  |  io^p..ti-d,  to  make  a  -cciind 
loiMtioii  in  the  ^.im'-  loiMJiiy  or  di- li  i.-t  piovidi'd  lie  can  liiul  one  in  it.  Tin*  .ii^ciil  wiailil 
liMSi'  lo  dcicrmiiic  wlicilii-i  or  not  lie  had  expended  the  pioper  .nr.otinl  ol'  laltoiir  on  his 
claim  lo  i^et  rea>onalile  leiuriis  ;  ihis  I  know  opens  the  door  for  a  lot  of  troiiltieand 
may  lie  fraud,  Imt  (in  tint  otliitr  liaiid  ii  great,  iiiiuiy  worthy  men  suil'er  from  thi;  want  of 
soiiie  siH'h  rc'.'iilation.  and  as  \»'ry  few  wcaild  lie  in  a  position  to  tak.-  advaiita:.'e  of  mh 
a  provision  iiiild  after  t'li.-ii  second  season,  there  wouhl  hardiv  he  anytliin;;  a-tt  for  them 
to  take,  {•'.nterp!  isiii;;  iiidiisirioiis  men  who  would  work  almost  <onliiiii(Hisly  mi;.'ln  e<.t, 
some  hi'iietii  pidhalily  would  hut  no  others,  so  such  a  rej^'ulatioii  could  not  do  very 
mil 'li  h.irm  and  iiiij,'hi  help  some  di'servini;  people.  As  it  is  n.iw  men  stake  i-laims  on 
nearly  every  new  lind,  snine  ha',  in;,'  sexeial  claims  in  theTiiion  !>iiick  locality.  They 
know,  I  lielieve,  thai  they  w  ill  not  lie  alile  in  hohl  tlii'tii,  laii  as  the  localities  aii'  not  yt  t 
clearly  detined  they  can  hold  on  to  them  tor  .1  while  and  linally  liy  eollusioii  with  others 
ac(  pi  ire  Jill  interest  in  them. 

'I"he  miners  here  are  1  undeistaiid  neiiiiii,'  up  a  petition  lo  the  .Minister  askiii,'  for 
aid  in  oiieiiin^  a  way  from  the  soulli  and  liuildin;;  aloti;^  it  shelter  for  winter  trasellers, 
with  siiilalile  siipplies  scailered  aloiii;, 

.Vs  it  i--  now  a  wintci's  trip  oiii  from  here  i^  on  accuimt  of  ilie  Ion,'  haul  anil  want 
of  shelter  tedioii-  and  hi/ardous,  and  their  repriMentations  are  worthy  of  eonsideratinii. 
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(.'t'lt.Mn,  Mill  January,  \S\\'. 

The  reports  from  theTliron  hiuck  ri'!,'ioii  are  still  very  encoura^int,' ;  so  much  so  that 
all  ihe  other  creeks  around  are  practically  aliamloned,  especially  iho^e  on  the  head  of 
I'orty  .Mile  in  .\iiierieaii  teiritory,  and  iieai  ly  one  hundred  nun  havoinade  their  way  up 
from  Circle  C!ity  many  of  them  hiuliiiL;  their  sled-  theinsilves.  Those  who  cannot  yet 
claims  are  hiivinL;  in  on  time  already  located.  Men  cannot  he  i,'ot  to  wdi-k  for  love  or 
moni'v,  and  development  is  consciiuenlly  slow;  one  and  a  halt  dollars  per  hour  is  the 
waifes  paid  the  few  men  who  ha\e  to  work  for  hire,  Jiiid  work  as  many  hours  as  they 
like.  Some  of  the  claims  are  so  rich  that  every  ni;;lit  a  few  pans  of  dirt  •-ul1i<'e;  to  pay 
the  hired  ln-lp  when  there  is  any:  .is  lii'^di  .'is  .-^JUl  has  heen  reported  to  .1  siic^le  pin, 
liut  this  is  not  ;;cne;ally  ('rediicd.  ( 'laim  ow  nei-s  are  now  very  ret  iient  ahout  what  tlu.'y 
^'et,  su  ynu  can  hardly  credit  anythinj.;  you  hear;  hut  one  ihini,'  is  certain  we  liavi-  otui 
of  the  richest  iiiiniii,;,' are.is  e\er  I'oiind,  with  .1  fair  piospeci  thai  we  have  not  yel  dis- 
covered iis  limits. 

Mill«r  and  (ilacii'r  ('reeks  on  the  head  of  Sixty  .Mile  lliver,  which  my  survey  of  the 
1  Ust  meridian  determined  to  he  in  ("mad.i,  ->  ere  ihoiiuht  to  he  very  rich,  hut  they  are 
poor  lioth  in  ipiality  aed  <|<iantity  I'onipaicd  wiili  Thron  hiiick. 

(.'hicken  Creek  >'i.  i"  head  of  Korty  Mile,  in  .\laska.  discovered  a  year  ago  and 
rated  very  hii,'li,  is  to-  lay  pi   cttcally  ahanilaiod. 
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DEPARTMEXT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Some  quartz  prospecting  has  been  done  in  Thron-Diuck  region,  ana  t  is  probable 
that  some  good  veins  will  be  found  there.  Co^il  is  found  on  the  upper  ]iart  of  Thron- 
Diuck  ;  so  that  the  facilities  for  working  it  if  found  are  good  and  convenient. 


CuuAHV,  22n(l  Januavy,  1897. 

A  quartz  lode  showing  free  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  been  located  on  one  of  the 
creeks,  but  I  cannot  yet  send  partieular.s.  I  am  confident  from  the  nature  of  the  gold 
found  in  the  creeks  that  many  more  of  them — and  rich  too — will  be  found. 


CuDAHV,  23rd  January,  1897. 

I  have  just  heard  from  a  reliable  surce  that  the  quartz  mentioned  above  is  rich,  as 
tested,  over  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton.  The  lode  appears  to  run  from  3  to  8  feet 
in  thickness  and  is  about  19  miles  from  (lie  Yukon  River.  I  will  likely  be  called  on  to 
survey  it,  and  will  be  able  to  report  fully. 

Placei'  pi'ospects  continue  more  and  more  encouraging  and  extraordinary.  It  is 
bej'ond  doubt  thit  3  pans  on  diiferent  claims  on  Eldorado  tUi'ned  out  s201,  ••^212, 
and821(i;  but  it  must  be  b  )rni' in  mind  that  there  were  only  three  such  pans,  though 
there  are  many  running  from  $10  to  -SoU. 


EXTRACT  FR0:V1   INSPECTOR  CONSTANTIXE'S  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REPORT  FOR  1895  DESCRIBING  FORT  CON.STANTINE. 

The  work  of  laying  nut  the  site  of  the  jjost  was  done  on  ^Innday,  20tii  of  July. 
Then  the  ground  was  cleared  of  trees  and  brush  anl  the  moss  stiipj^d  oil.  Ditches 
were  dug  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides,  and  a  large  one  down  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Small  side  ditches  connecting  with  the  main  ones  woi'o  also  dug.  All  this 
entailed  much  hard  work,  and  was  gone  on  with  regirdless  of  the  state  of  the  weather. 
If  it  was  not  90"  In  the  shade,  it  was  jjouring  rain.  At  any  time  the  men  wei'e  working 
up  to  their  ankles,  and  sometimes  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  The  labour  of  stripping 
the  moss  wiis  particularly  severe.  It  was  done  in  this  manner;  A  strip  about  three 
feet  in  width  and  the  length  of  the  site  was  cut  and  then  divided  into  squares,  which 
were  then  pulled  up  by  the  con\bined  strength  of  three  in'sn.  Tiiis  piocess  was  con- 
tinued until  a  space  150  feet  long  and  125  fi'et  wide  was  done.  The  moss  was  then 
wheeled  or  carried  off  and  dumped  over  the  river  bank,  where  it  now  lies,  waiting  for 
the  high  water  in  the  spring  to  sweep  it  away.  Moss  is  the  bane  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  immediatolj-  under  it  lies  clear 
white  ice. 

The  ditches  were  made  by  clearing  off  the  moss  so  that  the  sun  could  get  at  the 
frozen  earth  and  ice  underneath.  About  four  or  live  inches  would  thaw  during  the 
twenty -four  hours,  and  night  and  morning  the  ditches  were  shovelled  nut. 

Thus  the  work  went  on  till  the  logging  party  returned,  when  it  in  a  measure 
changed.  The  logs  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  water,  hewed  or  sawn  square,  then  carried 
by  the  men  a  distance  nf  about  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  })uilding  site.  In  oi-der  to 
save  time  I  hired  the  saw-mill  from  the  company,  our  men  doing  the  ^^ork.  This  was 
the  most  economical  way,  and  took  less  time.  We  got  a  certain  amount  of  boards  ( ibout 
3,000  feet)  out  of  our  logs  as  well  as  the  slabs,  which  were  used  for  roofing,  and  for 
flooring  and  partitions  in  some  of  the  buildings,  and  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
chased  at  50  cents  each. 
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The  first  timbers  .s.iwu  were  the  mud-sills  i'rum  -12  lu  ;>.")  feet  in  leiigtli,  10  tu  14 
inelies  in  width  and  S  inches  in  thickness.  The  X.  A.  T.  iV  T.  Compiiny  kindly  ex- 
tf'nd'd  their  tramway  aliout  500  feet,  which  Ijiouyht  it  o;i|'(isitc  the  site,  (-n  tiii.s 
tramway  was  used  a  small  trolley  on  which  Nse  moved  the  timlji-rs.  it  was  ju'opelled 
Ijy  man  power,  hut  even  this  was  a  great  saving  of  labour.  The  tii  iher  had  then  to  i)e 
carried  from  oO  to  200  feet,  the  men  wading  through  mu  i.  Aftei'  the  sills  were  placed 
and  other  timbeis  sawn,  a  tramway  was  built  down  both  sides  of  the  s(|uare,  a  few  feet 
from  the  line  of  the  buildings. 

One  by  one  the  buildings  went  up,  tirst  thr  guard-rnom  30  x  22,  next  the  l)arraeks, 
70  X  22,  Mien  the  storehouse,  including  oliices  48  x  22,  then  the  olliccrs'  ipiarters,  one 
35  X  22,  the  other  33  x  22,  next  the  hosintal,  33  x  22,  and  lastly,  (juarters  for  the  stafF* 
.sergeants  and  the  assistant  surgeon,  each  16  x  16,  eight  buildings  in  all.  The  roof 
timbers  were  pjt  on,  also  the  slabs,  which  were  afterwards  mossed  and  earthed,  iloors 
laid,  and  tinally  on  Monday,  7th  Ootober,  IS'.JC',  the  men  moved  into  quartei's,  the 
otHcers  about  a  week  later. 

Considering  that  the  ground  was  cleared  of  trees  and  brush,  stripped  of  moss  and 
ditched,  the  logs  cut  about  30  miles  up  the  river,  ratted  and  floated  down,  sawn  s(juare, 
carried  fully  one-third  of  a  mile  by  the  umiided  exertions  of  the  jnen,  buildings  com- 
pleted, and  all  comfortably  housed  within  three  months  of  ari'ival,  it  speaks  well  for  the 
energy  and  aptitude  of  the  men  of  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  sent  to  this  extreme 
corner  of  the  Dominion. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  descriljo  in  a  minute  manner  the  buildings.  They 
are  placed  forming  a  sipiare,  the  guaiil-room  at  the  east  end,  the  bari-acks  and  staff- 
sergeants"  (juarters  on  the  sou,:h  side,  two  ollicers'  quarters  on  the  west  side,  assistant- 
surgeon's  hospital  and  a  liuiUling  48  feet  long,  containing  oflice,  stores,  carpenter's 
shop,  wash  and  ha'h-roim,  on  the  north  side.  The  sipiare  inside  of  buildings  is  101  x 
SO  feet.  The  foundation  of  the  first  building  was  laid  21st  of  August.  Tlie  logs  are 
7  inches  in  thickness,  halved  at  the  corners,  piiuied  and  spiked.  Th';  ro)fs  of  all  the 
buildings  are  s(4f-supporting,  being  trussed  rout's  formed  of  ti(?  beams,  princi|)al  rafters, 
king-posts  and  .struts.  The  bariaek  building  is  divifled  into  three  comj),irtuients  viz.  : 
barrack  roona,  35  x  22,  mess  room,  25  x  22,  and  kitchen,  10  x  22.  The  guard  room  is 
30  x  22,  built  in  the  same  manner.  C)n  the  30th  August,  a  building  18  x  22  was  com- 
menced. This  building  is  divided  iiito  four  compartments,  viz.  :  oUice,  store-room,  car- 
penter's shop  anil  wash  ro  )m.  <  in  the  10th  SeptembiT,  tiie  ollicers'  (juarters  were  begun 
and  are  divided  into  three,  viz.  :  kitchen,  living  and  sleejting  rooms.  'J'he  hospital  was 
next  in  order,  and  will  accomodate  8  patients.  The  sergeants'  (juarters  were  started  on 
the  4th,  anil  the  assistant  surgeon's  on  the  7th  ( »ctober.  Th'^se  latter  buildings  are 
each  16  x  16  with  7  ft.  6  in.  walls.     The  ollicers'  (juarters  have  9  t't.  (>  in.  walN. 

All  the  buildings  are  roofed  with  slabs  with  moss  in  the  interstices,  and  covered 
with  earth,  or  the  best  part  of  the  moss  stripped  ofl'  the  site.  The  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  was  spruce.  It  checks  an  I  twists  \e:'y  badly,  owing  to 
the  cross  grain.  The  logs  in  the  mens  (piarters,  guard-room  and  storehouse,  are  7 
inches  in  thickness,  in  the  other  buildings  they  are  6  inches.  The  pi)sts  were  morticed 
into  the  sills  at  equal  distanctvs,  so  a-^  to  utilize  the  lugs  t(j  the  best  ad\anfage.  The 
logs  are  tenom-d  into  the  p  ists.  halved  at  the  corners,  pinned  and  spiki'd.  Moss  was 
laid  between  each  log  foi'  filling. 

The  dimensions  of  the  roof-timljc.  -  are  as  follows  : — 

ill.    ill. 

Purloins 8x8 

Tie-beams 8x8 

1  {afters , 4  x  S 

Struts 4x8 

These  may  appeal'  large,  but  the  weight  of  green  slabs  and  earth  is  great,  and 
extra  strength  is  essential  for  safety. 
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DEPAllTMHNT  OF  THE  INTEIHOR. 


This  table  will  give  in  a  condeused  form  the  quantities  of  material  used  :- 


i  Lumber 
No.  of  I      for 
logs.     J   floors, 

!      etc. 


I'.imack  Imildiiig'. 

•  rUiud-niimi 

Sfrt^i'iint'.s  i|U!irti'rs 

ln-|M'ft(ir  ('iiiist,antiiii''.s  (|iiai't<'r'.  .  .  .'. 

Iiispi'i'tor  .Striekhuiil's  (puirtfrs    

Assistant  Suri^'eun's  ((luutcvs 

Stiii'.'hoii  '.', 

Hospital 


170 
UiO 

CO 
114 
130 

(!0 
170 
VM 


2,100 

700 

200 

1.300 

1,170 

200 

1,144 

1,200 


!I04        8,140 


Xo.  of 
Windows. 


2.5 


Doors. 


13 


Par- 
titions. 


1 

1 

') 

o 

•> 

2 

T 

3 

3 

1 

2 

11 


There  are  no  windows  in  the  rear  walls  of  any  of  tho  buildings.  Slabs  were  used 
for  the  doors  and  ])artitions  in  the  building  containing  the  store-room,  carpenter  shop, 
wash-room  and  ollice,  the'  latter  part  having  a  floor  madi;  of  the  culls  of  boards.  The 
windows  are  all  double.  '  I'^or  the  officers'  quarters  and  hospital,  windows  (glazed)  had 
to  bo  purchase  I.  Porches  of  slabs  were  built  over  the  doors  of  all  the  buildings  except 
the  48  foot  building  and  the  guard-room.  It  is  intended  in  the  spring  to  put  one  over 
the  latter  as  well  .is  a  platform  in  fj'ont,  and  also  to  build  a  sidewalk  of  slabs  around  the 
square,  as  tho  ground  will  be  very  wet  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  All  the  quarters  will 
require  a  second  Hoor  for  warmth  on  account  of  the  cold  and  damp  on  the  ground,  also 
frcun  the  shrinkage  \n  the  present  one. 

A  stockatle  of  small  logs  (which  were  got  out  later)  has  been  built  along  the  front 
and  for  the  22  feet  between  the  men's  (juarters  and  the  bastion.  There  are  two  bastions, 
each  10  x  10.  At  the  south-east  one  is  a  Hag  staff  50  feet  high.  The  intervals  between 
the  buildings  are  filled  with  heavy  slabs,  one  end  sunk  in  a  trench,  the  other  spiked  to 
strong  posts  with  stringer.-;.  It  is  proposed  in  the  spring,  if  approved,  to  build  a  stockade 
around  the  west  end  and  north  side  at  a  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  buildings  of  about 
40  feet,  which  will  give  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  any  small  building  which  may 
be  necessaiy. 

The  buildings  are  provided  with  ventilators,  and  excepting  the  cold  comingthrough 
the  floors  which  is  mostly  felt  on  wii.dy  days  or  nights,  are  warm  and  comfortable.  All 
the  buildings  will  reijuire,  in  the  spring,  recalking  with  moss  as  well  as  four  or  five  inches 
more  e.irth  on  the  roofs,  to  keep  out  the  spring  rains.  The  lateness  of  our  arrival  here 
along  with  early  freezing  prevented  more  than  a  very  small  depth  of  earth  being  put  on, 
antl  in  consequence  when  a  fall  of  snow  came,  with  a  week  or  ten  days  warm  weather 
following,  considerable  discomfort  was  caused  by  the  roofs  leaking.  The  buildings  being 
of  green  logs,  "  sweated  "  considerably.  Over  2,000  slabs  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  post. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  A.  E.  WILLS'  REPORT  FOR  1895. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  something  concerning  the  climate,  mode  of  living 
of  the  people  generally,  and  diseases  met  with. 

The  climate  is  wet.  The  rainfall  last  summer  was  heavy.  Although  there  is 
almost  a  continuous  sun  in  sunnuer  time  evaporation  is  very  slow  owing  to  the  thick 
moss  which  will  not  conduct  the  heat,  in  consequence  the  ground  is  always  swampy. 
It  is  only  after  several  years  of  draining  that  grounu  will  become  sufficiently  dry  to 
allow  the  frost  to  go  out  and  then  only  for  a  few  feet.  During  the  winter  months  the 
cold  is  intense  with  usually  considerable  wind. 
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A  heavy  mist  rising  from  open  places  in  the  river  settles  down  in  the  valley  in 
calm  extreme  weather.  This  dampness  makes  the  lold  to  be  felt  much  more  and  is 
conducive  to  rheumatic  pains,  colds,  etc. 

Miners  are  a  very  mixed  class  of  people.  They  represent  many  nationalitiea  and 
come  from  all  climates.  Their  lives  are  certainly  not  enviable.  The  regulation 
"miners'  cabin"  is  12  feet  by  14  feet  with  walls  0  feet  and  gables  8  feet  in  height. 
The  roof  is  heavily  eartlied  and  the  cabin  is  generally  very  warm.  Two,  and  some- 
times three  or  four  men  will  occupy  a  house  of  thi.s  size.  The  ventilation  is  usually  bad. 
Those  miners  who  do  not  work  their  claims  during  the  winter  confine  themselves  in 
these  small  huts  most  of  the  time. 

Very  often  they  become  indolent  and  careless,  only  eating  those  thiDj;s  which  are 
most  easily  cooked  or  pi-epared.  Dur-ng  the  busy  time  in  summer  when  they  are 
"  shovelling  in,"  they  work  bard  and  for  long  hours,  sparing  little  time  for  eating  and 
much  less  for  cooking. 

This  manner  of  living  is  (juite  common  amongst  beginners,  and  soon  leads  to 
deljility  and  sometimes  to  scurvy.  Old  miners  have  learned  from  experience  to  value 
health  more  than  gold,  and  they  therefore  spare  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best  and 
most  varied  outfit  of  food  that  can  be  obtained. 

In  a  cold  climate  such  as  this,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits,  it  is  most  important  that  the  best  substitutes  for  these  should  be  provided. 
Nature  helps  to  supply  these  wants  by  growing  cranberries  and  other  wild  fruits  in 
abundance,  but  men  in  summer  are  usually  too  busy  to  avail  themselves  of  these. 

The  diseases  met  with  in  this  country  are  dyspepsia,  una;mia,  scurvy  caused  by 
improperly  cooked  food,  sameness  of  diet,  overwork,  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  overheate<l 
and  badly  ventilated  houses  ;  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  enteritis,  cystitis  and 
oiher  acute  diseases,  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ;  debility  and  chronic  diseases,  due 
U)  excesses.  Venereal  diseases  are  not  uncommon.  One  t  me  of  typhoid  fever  occurred 
in  Forty  Mile  last  fall  probably  due  to  drinking  water  polluted  with  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

In  selecting  men  to  relieve  in  this  country  I  beg  to  jubmit  a  few  remarks,  some  of 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  medical  examiners  in  making  their  recommendations. 

Men  should  be  sober,  strong  and  healthy.  They  should  be  practical  n)en,  able  to 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  their  surroundings.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
their  lungs  are  sound,  that  they  .  -e  free  from  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  tendency,  and 
that  their  joints,  especially  knee  joints  are  strong  and  have  never  been  weakened  by 
injury,  synovitis  or  other  disease.  It  is  also  very  important  to  consider  their  tempera- 
ments. Men  should  be  of  cheerful,  hopeful  dispositions  and  willing  workers.  Those  of 
sullen,  morose  natures,  although  they  may  be  good  ./orkers,  are  very  apt,  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  the  country  wears  oflF,  to  become  dissatisfied,  pessimistic  and  melancholy. 


' 


